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The book provides an objective 
study of India’s relation with 
America. It traces, in a historical 
perspective, the basis of this rela-. 
tionship which was laid down 
during the second world war it- 
self. The author analyses how the 
rise of the British empire was di- 
rectly connected with the 
colonisation of India, and con- 
cretely brings out evidences as to 
how US imperialism too wanted 
to add India to itself as an append- 
age. But far-sighted Indian lead- 
ers, Gandhiji and Jawaharlal 
Nehru saw through this game long 
before India became independent. 
After India wrested political 
power from British’ imperialism, 
India’s contradiction with US im- 
perialism began growing. As India 


consolidated its political indepen- 


dence and set about liquidating 
colonial vestiges, sharper became 
its contradiction with Washing- 
ton. During Indira Gandhi’s time, 
this feature assumed a new di- 
mension for a variety of reasons, 
both internal and external- 


The book also makes a pene- 
trating analysis of continuous at- 
tempts of neocolonialist powers to 
dismember India, by extending 
unbridled support, both moral 
and material, to the revivalist and 
secessionist forces. 


The author skilfully drives 
home the fact that Indo-US con- 
tradiction will continue to grow as 
long as India follows her indepen- 
dent path of economic develop- 
ment and self-reliance, pursues 
the policy of nonalignment and 
anti-imperialism, and does not 
join the chorus of a thermo- 
nuclear war hysteria. 
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Many books have been written on. Indo-American relations 
from different angles. However, in this book I have made an at- 
tempt to analyse the evolution of these ties in an historical per- 
spective. The book traces these relations to the role which India 
played in the rise of British empire before it became an inde- 
pendent and sovereign state. Itis in this frame that the relations 
between the most powerful capitalist country in the world, that 
is America and the biggest self-reliant and nonaligned country, 
that is India, have been critically examined. 

In fact, I had decided to publish this book in 1984 itself be- 
cause by book India and the Socialist World had raised certain 
theoretical and practical questions, such as, what is meant by 
the concept that “India is a part of the world capitalist system 
and yet itis not”. Any objective student of social science and in- 
ternational relations would notice that during the last nearly 
four decades, two parallel developments have been taking 
place. On the one hand, India’s relations with the socialist 
world, the Soviet Union in particular, while acquiring a new 
depth and meaning, reached a qualitatively new level during 
the Indira Gandhi period. On the other hand, its relations with 
America have begun deteriorating, though in a zigzag manner. 
This has been the running thread of the evolution of India’s re- 
lations with the two great powers of the world. Itis in this sense 
that Ihave used the concept that India isa part of the world capi- 
talist system and yet it is not. 

Though some scholars, both Marxist and non-Marxist, have 
done work on the nature of ‘peripheral capitalism’ in develop- 
ing countries and also on what is meant by ‘independent capi- 
talist path of development’, no integrated study has been made 
outside the socialist world about the nature of ‘peripheral capi- 
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talism’ and ‘independent capitalist development’ in’ India. 
Without making such a study, it is not possible to comprehend 
the evolution of India’s relations since independengzg, with the 
Soviet Union on the one hand and America on the other. I have 
attempted to undertake this task, primarily to raise 
discussions. 

That being the position, as a student of social science and in- 
ternational affairs, I have used certain concepts and tried to 
substantiate them with facts collected both from official and 
non-official sources. This is bound to trigger controversies. 
Which may mark the beginning of a-process of iearning about 
the socio-economic system of India and its global dimension. 

l am grateful to Mr. T. N. Kaul for going through my manu- 
script and for writing an introduction to this book. He has raised 
certain pertinent questions and the chief among them: Is there 
a basic conflict of national interests between the US and India? 
Obviously, there is no such conflict between the Indian and the 
American people. But my contention is that there is essentially 
a conflict of interests between the Indian nation and American 
imperialism. 

Mr. Kaul has also criticised me for using Marxist concepts 
and methodology in analysing the role of imperialism. I have 
used Marxist methodology of analysis because I believe that for 
any objective analysis of social reality, both at the national and 
international level, this is the only scientific and reliable in- 
strument available to the social scientists. However, I am 
grateful to him for writing the introduction to the book. 

In writing this book, I cannot forget the active help rendered 
to me by my wife, Krishan. She not only helped me collect and 


sort out diverse material but also made valuable 
suggestions. 


New Delhi 


March 25, 1985 V. D. CHOPRA 
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I have read V. D. Chopra’s manuscript with great interest. He 
has analysed US policy towards India, in particular, and the 
Gulf and the Indian Ocean area in general with a great deal of 
facts and figures which are coùvincingand important. The facts 
and figures cited by him speak for themselves and reveal cer- 
tain trends in the evolution and development of US policy to- 
wards this region during the last four decades. These trends are 
clear and admitted by US scholars themselves and emphasised 
by the US administration from time to time. 
These trends are mainly as follows: 

(i) The US.administration was guided largely by British 

‘policy towards this region in the late forties and early 

fifties. 

(ii) However, as the cold war intensified, the US adminis- 

tration was guided—or misguided—by its obsession with 

“international communism’ and began to look for allies 

and client states where it could get bases against both 

China and the USSR. 

(iii) A country such as India which adopted an indepen- 

dent policy and refused to be drawn into the cold war re- 

mained nonaligned between the rival great power mili- 

tary blocs, was looked upon with disapproval. India would 

not become a military ally or a client state and its policy 

of nonalignment was dubbed ‘immoral’ by John Foster 

Dulles and others. 

(iv) The US formed military alliances like NATO and 
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tried to rope in the newly independent countries into re- 
gional military alliances such as CENTO and SEATO. 
(v) However, the strong sentiment of nationalism and in- 
dependence among most of the newly independent coun- 
tries began to resist these attempts and both CENTO and 
SEATO had eventually to be dissolved. The newly inde- 
pendent countries of Asia, Africa and the Caribbean 
joined the nonaligned movement in large numbers. 

(vi) Faced with this fiasco, the US adopted the policy of 
dangling economic aid to these countries, in order to influ- 
ence their internal and external policies and wean them 
away from Soviet influence and friendship. The US suc- 
ceeded in this attempt to some extent but tke core nona- 
ligned countries resisted economic and political 
pressures. They were able to do this mainly because of 
their own potential and determination but also partly be- 
cause of offers of help and cooperation from the USSR and 
some other socialist countries. 

(vii) Thisirritated the US policy makers and they tried, by 
giving both military and economicaid to such of the newly 
independent countries as would toe their line against the 
USSR and its friends. 

(viii) However, this US policy of combined military and 
economic aid to specially selected countries (such as the 
Shah’s Iran, Taiwan, Pakistan, South Korea, South Viet- 
nam) also failed because of the growth of national inde- 


pendence movements throughout the third world. The US 


had to withdraw from Vietnam, tried but failed to save the 
Shah or upset the Khomeini regime in Iran, realised the 
danger of provoking a war with China on Taiwan and 
adopted an even more selective policy towards the third 
world. 

(viii) The late Shah’s mantle was put on the shoulders of 
the military rulers of Pakistan, the Arabs were ignored by 
large scale military aid to Israel and divided by giving mili- 
tary supplies to Egypt and Saudi Arabia. 

(ix) Attempts were made to take advantage of the Sino- 
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Soviet rift and a rapprochement with Beijing began in the 
early seventies and is going on apace. Efforts to miliiarise 
Japan are also being made. 

A Sino-Pak-US-Japan axis is thus developing. 

(x) The main target of this new strategy is to tighten the 
encirclement of the USSR and weaken and destabilise 
such countries as India who refused to toe the US line. Af- 
ghanistan and Poland were made excuses by the US ad- 
ministration for not holding the conference on declaring 
the Indian Ocean asa zone of peace. The Diego Garcia base 
was strengthened as a nuclear base. The RDF and Central 
Command were set up to control and dominate the sea 
lanes to the oil rich Gulf states and other littoral states. Ef- 
forts to encircle India and the Indian Ocean area by setting 
up bases in Pakistan, Sri Lanka, Bangladesh, Singapore, 
Thailand and the Philippines are going in full swing. 
(xi) Pakistan’s efforts to develop nuclear capability were 
condemned and‘even the Symington Amendment has not 
been invoked. Pakistan is used as a conduit to pour arms 
and money for the Afghan insurgents. 

(xii) The CIA with its widespread network has tried to 
help stir up internal upheavals and finance them. 

Faced with this situation, what are the alternatives possible 
for India to safeguard her national independence and 
nonalignment? j 

Before answering this important question, it may be useful 
to analyse the reasons for this anti-Indian attitude of successive 
US administrations (except perhaps for a brief period during 
the Kennedy regime). 

What are the US aims and goals in this region? Is there a basic 
conflict of national interests between the USA and India? Are 
the US regional and global policies in conflict with those of 
India? Does India rank high or low in the priority list of the US? 
It may be useful to examine these issues in greater depth, which 
I missed to find in the approach adopted by the author especial- 
ly in the first chapter. With the data in hand, I believe, the au- 
thor would write a follow-up book to cover these questions to 
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offer a sound theoretical direction. It may not be out of place to 
mention here that Marxism alone perhaps does not provie an- 
swers to all these questions, as Marxism itself is undergoing 
changes in various parts of the world as capitalism. The basic 
issue before the right thinking people all over the world—be it 
in the communist or capitalist countries, or in the nonalgined— 
is one of finding ways and means of safeguarding peace in the 
thermonuclear age of today. All the same, the book contains 
very useful facts and figures. Author’s conclusions are provoca- 
tive and stimulating. 

This raises questions of security for many of the developing 
countries. Those who are not strong or conscious enough about 
the dangers to their freedom, as India is, have to depend on and 
seek the help of neighbouring countries to safeguard their in- 
tegrity against outside interference and aggression. This is what 
is happening in and around Afghanistan and Kampuchea. In 
this context the Indo-Soviet Treaty of 1971 is relevant and has 
played an effective role in promoting peace and safeguarding 
security in this region. 

The question naturally arises that if two countries such as 
India and the USSR, with different social, political and econom- 
ic systems, could enter into such a treaty which recognises 
nonalignment as a policy of peace, why cannot the nonaligned 
countries in a region or-sub-region enter into similar treaties 
inter se? Would that not deter outside powers from propping up 
one against the other, as is happening now, and encourage them 
to settle bilateral matters bilaterally, peacefully and without 
outside interference. This was the essence of the Simla Agree- 
ment of 1972 between India and Pakistan. 

The Simla Agreement of 1972 between India and Pakistan 
was a step in this direction and could have paved the way for 
similar agreements between other countries in the region. 
However, the-overthrow of the elected leaders and their re- 
placement by a military dictatorship in Pakistan, encouraged 
and helped by the US military machine, obstructed the growth 
of the Simla spirit. Relations between India and Pakistan be- 
came even more difficult than before because of the supply of 
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large scale military weaponry of a second generation by the 
USA to Pakistan. This not only made the Pakistani military rul- 
ers more intransigent but also started an arms race between the 
two countries. Similarly US support to Pakistan on the Kashmir 
question has made Pakistan more obstinate anda peaceful solu- 
tion more difficult. Despite these formidable obstacles, India, 
adhering steadfastly to its commitment of friendship and 
nonalignment, has offered a Treaty of Friendship and Coopera- 
tion to Pakistan, which its military leaders have not yet agreed 
to sign. 

The crux of the matter is the ambition of US leaders to domi- 
nate the rest of the world. This is not possible or acceptable to 
most other countries. The US leaders therefore try to divide the 
rest of the world by supporting a few selected regimes both mil- 
itarily and politically as well as economically. Such a policy is 
shortsighted, has not succeeded in the past and is unlikely to 
succeed in the future. 

As long as a country is politically disunited, economically 
backward and militarily not strong enough to defend its own 
sovereignty and integrity, the US attempt to dominate such 
countries will continue. However, once a country like India, is 
able to be self-reliant and stand on its own feet, the US leaders 
are more likely than not to respect its independent internal and 
external policies. 

Another important factor that will have an impact on US pol- 
icy isits own public opinion, as happened inthe case of the Viet- 
nam war. The US media have an important role in moulding 
American public opinion, as they did in the struggle of Bangla 
Desh for freedom. The US media may be under the control and 
influence of certain groups and vested interests, butit would be 
wrong to write them off or wish them away as of no conse- 
quence. We must, therefore, continue and strengthen our ef- 
forts to inform the American people through our own media as 
wellas theirs of the commonality of interest between them and 
other peoples in maintaining peace, preventing war, spreading 
more evenly the advance in science and technology by its fair 
and equitable transfer in order that the widening gap between 
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the ‘have-got’ and ‘have-not’ nations may be bridged, and social 
and political tensions lessened. 

The threat of a nuclear holocaust that will respect no ideo- 
logical or geographical frontiers, must be liquidated through 
concrete steps towards comprehensive nuclear disarmament 
and banning the use of space for military purposes. As 
Jawaharlal Nehru said many years ago: “Peace is said to be indi- 
visible; so is prosperity, and so also is disaster” in the thermo- 
nuclear age of today. 


New Delhi ; 
19 March 1985 T. N. KAUL 


ONE 


India and World Imperialism 


India is the seventh largest country in the world and next to China 
has the highest population on our planet. Such a vast country and 
that too being densely populated and lying entirely in the north- 
ern hemisphere, obviously has a strategic position in the geopolity 
of the present day world. A casual look at India’s geographical lo- 
cation on the world map immediately brings home the fact of her 
key position in the world. - 

Geopolitical location and its population apart, one thing that 
stands out clearly is that it is one of the few countries in the world 
which has been bestowed with immensé=matural resources. That 
perhaps is the reason why classigéf- ecouoniistsin the past used to 
describe “India as a rich countty ihhabited bythe poor”. That may 
also be the reason that long befdre most paxts 8£the world had em- 
barked upon the path of civilization, India.cduld already boast of 
rich culture and progress, with millennia of. human endeavour 
behind it. Ge Se 


Delving into not too distant history, it becomes apparent, that 
the British succeeded in dominating India by a succession of for- 
tuitous circumstances and lucky breaks. With remarkably little 
effort, considering the glittering prize, they established a great 
empire and gathered enormous wealth which helped to make 
them the leading world power’ (emphasis added). In fact it will not 
be incorrect to say that plunder and exploitation of India were the 
two single factors which led to the founding of the British empire, 
yet the significant fact remains that those parts of India which 


1. Jawaharlal Nehru, The Discovery of India, London, 1965, p. 273. 
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have been longest under British rule are the poorest today. In- 
deed, some kind of chart might be drawn up to indicate the close 
connection between the length of the British rule and growing 
curve of poverty. What stares us in the face is the condition of the 
masses as a whole, under the British rule. And without doubt the 
poorest parts of India are Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and portions of the 
Madras presidency. As against this mass level and standards are 
highest in Punjab. Bengal had the first full experience of British 
rule in India. That rule began with outright plunder under a land 
revenue system which extracted the uttermost farthing not only 
from the living but also from the dead cultivators.? It would be 
truer to say that no investment has ever yielded the profit reaped ` 
from the Indian plunder because for nearly fifty years Great Brit- 
ain stood without a competitor. 

The abolition of the trading monopoly of the East India Compa- 
ny in 1813, marked a new stage in the economic exploitation of 
India. The Company was a trading company, drawing most of its 
revenue from the profits derived from the sale in England of the 
exotic products of the East. It was also a London company and 
London was the traditional centre of British merchant capital. 
From this time can be dated the opening of the Indian market to 
English factory made goods, above all to Lancashire made cotton 
cloth. In little over a decade, the value of experts to India practical- 
ly doubled and the export of cotton goods trifling in 1813, reached 
nearly £ 2,000,000 a year in the twenties of the 19th century. 

After 1813, the main trading revenue of the East India Compa- 
ny came from its monopoly of the China tea trade which it con- 
trolled for another twenty years. As something like 
£ 4,000,000 worth of tea was sold by the Company each year at 
prices roughly double those paid in Canton, these profits were 
very considerable. The first opium war (1839-1841) was fought 
just at the time when Lancashire was ready to flood China with 
cheap cottons as it had already flooded India. Hence the war, OS- 
tensibly fought to force the Chinese to buy Indian opium against 
their will, had also the more general object of breaking down the 
barriers which prevented the free export of British goods to China. 


2. Ibid, p. 295. 
3. Ibid, p. 297. 
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After the war, Hong Kong was annexed and five ‘treaty ports’ were 
thrown open to British traders. A second opium war (1856-1858) 
opened the way for the penetration of the Yangtse basin. 

Lancashire goods destroyed the handloom industry of India 
with unseemly rapidity. Dr. Bowring, the prominent free trade ad- 
vocate, in a speech made in Parliament, in 1835, declared: 

“Some years ago the East India Company annually received 
of the produce of the looms of India‘to the amount of from 
six million to eight million pieces of cloth. The demand 
eradually fell off to somewhat more than one million pieces 
and has now nearly ceased altogether.... Terrible are the ac- 
counts of the wretchedness of the poor Indian weavers, re- 
duced to absolute starvation. And what was the sole cause? 
The presence of the cheaper English manufacture.... Num- 
bers of them died of hunger; the remainder were, for the 
most part, transferred to other occupations, principally agri- 
cultural... The Dacca muslins, celebrated over the whole 
world for their beauty and fineness, are almost annihilated 
from the same cause.” 

The population of Dacca, the main centre of the Indian textile 
industry, decreased between 1815 and 1837 from 1,50,000 to a 
mere 20,000. 

Less spectacular but more important than the depopulation of 
Dacca was the gradual destruction of the self-supporting commu- 
nities which formed the ground pattern of Indian social life. Marx, 
speaking of both India and China, wrote: 

“The broad basis of the mode of production is here formed 
by the unity of small agriculture and domestic industry, to 
which is added in India the form of communes resting upon 
the common ownership of the land.... The English com- 
merce exerts a revolutionary influence on these 
organisations and tears them apart only to the extent that it 
destroys by the lower price of its goods the spinning and 
weaving industries, which are an integral part of this unity.” 

By the destruction of the village handicraft industry, the peas- 
ants were thrust back on to exclusive dependence on agriculture. 
India, like Ireland, became a purely agricultural colony, supplying 
Britain with food and raw materials. -The destruction of hand in- 
dustry meant not only that Lancashire yoods secured a monopoly 
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market but algo that Indian cotton and jute began fo be exported 
to England instead of being used at home. This'process was assist- 
ed by the heavy taxation which was part of the price that had to 
be paid for the benefits of British rule. Faced with a demand for 
payments in cash, the peasants were forced to sell their surplus 
produce at prices which had no relation to the cost of its 
production. In many parts of India the tax quickly developed into 
a species of landlords. 

Throughout the whole of the nineteenth century and up to the 
present time, the result has been a progressive impoverishment 
of the people, a continuous decline in the average size of the hold- 
ings consequent upon larger segments of population becoming de- 
pendent upon agriculture and a growing indebtedness of the peas- 
antry to the village moneylenders. An official investigation 
showed that in a village in Poona, the average holding was 40 
acresin 1771, 11.2 acres in 1818, and only 7 acresin 1915. In Bengal 
and elsewhere the holdings are much smaller, averaging about 2.2 
acres. Recent figures—the increase between 1921 and 1931 of 
landless labourers from 291 to 407 per thousand of the population 
and of the estimated agricultural indebtedness between the same 
period from £ 4,00,000,000 to £ 6,75,000,000—show unmistaka- 
bly that this impoverishment not only continues but is developing 
at an increasing rate. 

The abolition of the East India Company’s trading monopoly i1 
1813 coincided with a period of conquest and aggression. Early in 
the century the Marquis of Wellesley fought a series of wats 
against the Marathas of central India. Under Lord Hastings, GOV- 
ernor General from 1813 to 1823, large areas of central India wel® 
brought under direct British rule and the native princes who e& 
caped conquest were compelled to acknowledge British suprema- 
cy. From this time the effective control of Britain over the whole 
Be oa east of the Indus was a recognised fast. In 1824, the 
ae cursions were made in Burma, outside the boundary ° 

} proper, and its coastal area occupied. The seizure ° 
Singapore in the Same year gave Britain one of the main strategica 
keys to the Indian Ocean and the Far East.4 


British rule in India was based, politically, on the highly trained 


4. A.L. Morton, A People’s History of England, London, 1945, pp. 447-450- 
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and disciplined army of sepoys and on the support of the native 
princes and landowners, who, in their turn, owed their privileges 
to the British authority. While destroying the village community, 
the social base of the life of the masses, the British rule preserved 
a kind of petrifying feudalism centring round the corrupt and org- 
anised oppression of princes and nobles. The masses were thus 
subjected to a double and, in a sense, parallel exploitation. So long 
as the two sets of exploiters worked in harmony, there was no 
danger of any effective opposition, much less revolt, at a time 
when India was still entirely agricultural and composed of isolat- 
ed fragments. 

But in the middle of the nineteenth century the aggressive poli- 
cy of the British brought them into conflict with the native feudal 
upper class. The newly devised ‘doctrine of lapse’, by which na- 
tive states whose rulers died without heirs passed under British 
rule, cutting right across the oriental custom by which such native 
princes used to adopt an heir. Between 1848 and 1856, a number 
of native states, including Satara, Jhansi, Nagpur and Oudh were 
annexed. It seemed only a matter of time before the whole coun- 
try would be brought under direct British rule. 

At the same time Indian culture and religions were being stead- 
ily undermined. This was especially resented by the high caste 
sepoys who formed the bulk of the army. It was the culminating 
point of this process when the famous incident of the catridges 
- greased with animal fat precipitated the Mutiny, (the First War of 
Independence). The building of railways, though only 273 miles 
of track had been laid by 1857, and of the telegraph, were also re- 
garded as signs of the increasing concentration of power in Euro- 
pean hands.§ 

The era of the East India Company can be conventionally mea- 
sured fro: 1 its first Charter in 1600 to its final merging in the 
Crown in 1858. In fact its main period of domination of India was 
the second half of the eighteenth century. Three main periods 
stand out in this history of imperialist rule in India. The first is the 
period of Merchant Capital, represented by the East India Compa- 
ny, and extending in the general character of its system to the end 
of the eighteenth century. The second is the period of Industrial 


5. Ibid, pp. 450-451. 
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Capital which established a new basis of exploitation of India in 
the nineteenth century. The third is the modern period of Finance 
Capital, developing its distinctive system of exploitation of India 
on the remains of the old and growing up from its first beginnings 
in the closing years of the nineteenth century to its fuller develop- 
ment till India became free. 

Although the early trading depots were established in the sev- 
enteenth century (Surat in 1612; Fort St. George, Madras, in 1639; 
Bombay leased to the Company from 1669; and Fort Williams, 
Calcutta, in 1696), the new East India Company which subse- 
quently conquered India received its first Charter only in 1698 
and did not reach its final consolidated form till 1708. The East 
India Company which conquered India was thus a typical monop- 
olist creation of the oligarchy which tightened its grip on England 
with the Whig Revolution. 

On the basis of the plunder of India in the setond half of the 
eighteenth century modern England was built up. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, England was still 
mainly agricultural. In 1750, the Northern counties still contained 
less than one-third of the population; Gloucestershire was more 
thickly populated than Lancashire (A. Toynbee, The Industrial 
Revolution, pp. 9-10). The woollen industry was still the main in- 
dustry; in 1770 woollen éxport, according to Baine’s History of the 
Cotton Manufacture (p. 112), comprised between one-third and 
one-fourth of all exports. “The machines used in the cotton manu- 
facture”, writes Baines, “were, up to the year 1760, nearly as sim- 
ple as those of India” (p. 115). 

Socially, in respect of the division of classes, the creation of a 
proletariat and the establishment of secure bourgeois rule, the 
conditions were ripe for the advance to industrial capitalism. The 
commercial basis had been laid. But the advance to the industrial 
capitalist stage required an initial accumulation of capital on a 
much larger scale than was yet available in England of the mid 
eighteenth century. Then in 1757, came the battle of Plassey, and 
with the victory began to flow in an evergrowing stream the 
wealth of India into England. 

Immediately after, a series of great inventions began initiating 
the Industrial Revolution. In 1764 came the spinning jenny of 
Hargreaves; in 1765 appeared Watt’s steam engine, patented in 
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1769; in 1769 came the water-frame of Arkwright, followed by his 
patents in 1775 for carding, drawing and spinning machines; in 
1779 the mule of Crompton; in 1785 the powerloom of Cartweight; 
and in 1788 the steam engine was successfully applied to blast 
furnaces. ¢ 

That this series of inventions should come in a throng in this 
period indicates that the social conditions were ripe for their ex- 
ploitation. Previous inventions had not been used to profitable 
ventures: “In 1733, Kay patented his fly-shuttle, and in 1738 Wyatt 
patented his roller-spinning machine worked by water power; but 
neither of these inventions seems to have come into use” (H.H. 
Perris, The Industrial History of Modern England, p. 16). 

The leading authority on British industrial history, Dr. 
Cunningham, pointed out in his Growth of English Industry and 
Commerce in Modern Times that the development of the age ofin- 
ventions depended, not simply on “some special and unaccounta- 
ble burst of inventive genius,” but on the accumulation of a suffi- 
cient body of capital as the indispensable condition to make 
possible the large scale outlay for their utilisation.® 

In this sense the East India Company and the monopolies ofthis 
Company led to primitive accumulation on giant scale, often 
without the advance of a shilling.” It will not be therefore, incor- 
_ rect to say that exploitation of India by the East India Company be- 
camea key factor in the accumulation of primitive capital and this 
in turn played a most significant role in the Industrial Revolution 
in England. But once the Industrial Revolution had been achieved 
in England with the aid of exploitation of India, the new task was 
to find adequate outlets for the flood of manufactured goods. This 
required a complete change both in the economic relations with 
India and the methods of the colonial system. 

The new rising industrial capitalist class in England had to 
evolve their policy for India in clear cut terms: to make India the 
agricultural colony of British capitalism for supplying raw materi- 
als and buying manufactured goods. This policy was explicitly set 
out by the president of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 


6. _R. Palme Dutt, India Today, Bombay, 1947, p. 94. 
7. Edward Aveling, The Student’s Marx, London, 1931, p. 169. 
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Thomas Bazley in his evidence to 1840 parliamentary 

enquiry: 5 
“In India there is an immense extent of territory, and the 
population of it would consume British manufactures to a 
most enormous extent. The whole question with respect to 
our Indian trade is whether they can pay us, by the products 
of their soil, for what we are prepared to send out as 
manufactures.’ 

The importance of India to England in the first half of the eight- 
eenth century lay in the fact that India supplied essential raw | 
materials—hides, oils, dyes, jute and cotton and accummulation 
of capital, the two prerequisites for the Industrial Revolution. In- 
the new stage, India had to be transformed into an agrarian ap- 


pendage of England so that it could consume British manufac- 
tured goods. | 


The following table makes this transformation abundantly clear: 


Percentage of Exports (Value) from India? 


To the United Kingdom To other parts of To Foreign | 

British Empire Countries | 

1870 54 20 : 26 | 
1890 33 23 44 | 
1910 26 17 57 


Percentage of imports (Value) in India 


From the United Kingdom From other parts of From Foreign 


British Empire Countries 
1870 85 6 9 | 
1890 70 15 15 ] 
1919 61 8 31 
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Between 1849 and 1914 exports of raw cotton from India rose 
from 1.7 million pound sterling to 22 million pound sterling. 
The conclusion is inescapable; the colonial system of capital- 


8. As quoted by R. Palme Dutt in India Today, Bombay, 1947, p. 105. 
9. Sir Reginald Coupland, India: A Re-Statement, 1945, p. dd. 
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ism before the Industrial Revolution sought to keep a hold on the 
colonies treating them as a direct source of wealth for the home 
country, through importation of precious metals and colonial 
products, while sending the minimum goods in exchange. This 
old ‘colonial system’ provided the main basis for the primary ac- 
cumulation of capital ushering in the Industrial Revolution. The 
Industrial Revolution of the second half of the eighteenth century 
and the early nineteenth century was thus made possible and 
- stimulated on the basis of the colonial exploitation especially the 
exploitation of India. If Britain became the ‘workshop of the 
world’ and products of British machine industry dominated the 
markets of every country, exploitation of India became the crucial 
factor in this. ~ 

This, however, is only one dimension of the rise of British im- 
perialism on the basis of plunder and exploitation of the Indian 
people and their economy. British imperialism used the Indian 
army ona large scale in other countries for its colonial ambitions. 
Between 1858 and. 1914, Indian troops served in the second Af- 
ghan war (1878-80) and the third Burman war (1885), and on a 
lower scale in Perak (1875), in Egypt (1882), in Sudan (1885 and 
1896), in South Africa (1899-1902) and in China (1900-1901).'° In 
all these cases, the defence of India was not even indirectly relat- 
ed. Thus the Indian lives and Indian tax payers money were sacri- 
ficed in the service of British imperialism. This is how the colonial 
exploitation of india turned out to be a major factor for the Indus- 
trial Revolution of England and the rise of British imperialism as 
the biggest imperial power in the world. 

The British nineteenth century industrial monopoly and domi- 
nation of the world market began to weaken in the fourth quarter 
of the nineteenth century. This decline with emergence of new 
European and American rivals was more marked in other parts of 
the world than in India. In our country, the decline was halting 
and far slower because of the complete political domination of the 
British imperialism. : 

Jawaharlal Nehru had perhaps this aspect of the British domi- 
nation over India in mind when at the International Congress 
against Colonial Oppression and Imperialism held at Brussels in 


10. Ibid, p. 59. 
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February 1927, he emphasised the common element in the strug- 
gle against imperialism in various parts of the world. The fabric 
of imperialism looked imposing and appeared to hold together, 
but.any dent in it would automatically lead to its destruction. 
Jawaharlal Nehru pointed out that India was the prime example 
of imperialism. She had been continuously exploited and 
terrorised by the British, and her workers and peasants had been 
systematically pauperised and brutalised. “It does not require sta- 
tistics, facts and figures to convince you that India in the course 
of the last few generations had terribly deteriorated, and is in such 
a bad way that if something drastically is not done to stop this 
process India may cease to exist as a nation” (emphasis added). He 
went on to underline the fact that it was the policy of the British 
to create differences among Indians and where they already exist- 
ed to increase them, to maintain the feudal princes in power, to 
support the rich landowners and to promote an unholy alliance 
of British and Indian capitalists." 

Significantly at this Congress, Jawaharlal Nehru met a young 
Vietnamese, Nguyen-Ai Quoc. In his thin face with its sharply 
outlined cheekbones, shone bright, fearless eyes—eyes that knew 
the truth about life. He modestly avoided discussions and only the 
respectful way in which he was greeted by the leaders of the 
league against imperialism that one could make out that he was - 
one of those leaders of the Asian national liberation movements 
who had to keep a safe distance from the numerous agents of the 
imperialists’ intelligence services. Jawaharlal Nehru learnt later 
that he was in reality Ho Chi Minh. Twenty years later in 1954, 
these twe tallest leaders of Asia met again in Hanoi. this time as 
leaders of the two independent nations. 

Nevertheless, between 1913 and 1931-32, the United 
Kingdom’s share of Indian imports fell from 64 per cent to 35 per 
cent. Subsequently, the Ottawa preferential measures, imposed 
despite protests by Indian leaders, increased the proportion to 40.6 
per cent by 1934-35, but it sank again to 38.8 per cent by 1935-36. 
On the other hand, Japan’s proportion rose from 2.6 per cent in 
1913-14 to 16.3 per cent in 1935-36, Germany’s from 6.9 to 9.2 per 


11. S. Gopal, Jawaharlal Nehru: A Biography, Volume I, Third Impression, 1984, 
p. 101. 
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cent in the same period, and that of the United States from 2.6 to 
6.7 per cent. 

During the Second World War; the trade of India underwent a 
big change because the share of the USA, Canada and Australia 
mounted considerably. The share of the United Kingdom, for in- 
stance, in 1942-43 was merely 26.6 per cent, but that of the USA 
increased to 17.3 per cent.” 

What is important to note is that the decline of British capital- 
ism had already set in as compared to its principal rivals — Ger- 
many and the USA. This becomes clear from the following two ta- 
bles relating to two key industries — coal and iron 
production: 


Coal Production 
in million tons 


1860 1880 1900 1913 
ile eS See 
Britain 83.3 149.5 - 228.8 292.0 
Germany 17.0 60.0 149.8 277.3 
U.S.A 15.4 71.6 244.6 517.0 
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Iron and Steel Production % a 
in million tons 


1870-4 average 1900-4 average 1913 
est S eS eS ee 
Britain * 6.9 13.5 17.9 
Germany 2.1 16.2 27.9 
U.S.A 2.3 29.8 30.0 


esses 0a 


One obvious reason for this seems to be that these three coun- 
tries took different paths to imperialism though the final effect 
was similar in all cases. While Britain began with territorial ex- 
pansion and export of capital and only passed to the monopoly 
stage late and unevenly, the USA with-a vast and fairly uniform 
hinterland in which to expand, began, with the establishment of 
internal monopoly (the Standard Oil Trust was organised as early 
as 1882) and began to surface as a colonial power and exporter of 
capital only after the Spanish-American war of 1898. On the other 
hand, Germany, with neither colonies nor hinterland, launched 


12. R. Palme Dutt, India Today, Bombay, 1947, p. 119. 
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an attack onthe world market on the basis of a deliberate regi- 
mentation of home industry and developed monopoly production . 
(to a considerable extent) in the form of state capitalism. Again, 
while in Britain, depending traditionally upon her export trade 
and needing to import quantities of food and raw materials, mo- 
nopoly production developed out of free trade and competition 
leading to the gradual elimination of small and inefficient enter- 
prises, in Germany and the USA, it developed behind an elaborate 
screen of protective tariffs. 

These different routes to imperialism have a direct relevance 
to the pattern of imperialist power relations in general and to that 
of India in particular. The socio-economic structures which India 
has built during the Jawaharlal Nehru era and the Indira Gandhi 
times cannot be seen in isolation from this phenomenon, and 
above all not ignoring the existence and the consolidation of the 
world socialist system headed by the Soviet Union—the first so- 
cialist country in the world. In the triangle of the relations be- 
tween India and the socialist world, India and the world capital- 
ism and world capitalism and socialist world, this is the most 
relevant factor. Without taking this into account, the specific 
characteristics of capitalism in India cannot be understood, nor 
can the running thread of India’s contradiction with American 
imperialism, both during the Jawaharlal Nehru and the Indira Ga- 
ndhi era, be objectively assessed. f 

The Second World War which itself was a product of the gener- 
al crisis of the world capitalist system had brought the two capital- 
ist coalitions into an armed conflict. Each one of them had calcu- 
lated that the other coalition would be defeated and thus the 
victor capitalist coalition would gain world supremacy. All these 
dreams, however, turned out to be mere castles in the air. After 
the Second World War, a new era of world history had opened up. 
From Prague to Beijing, a new world had come into being which 
had freed itself from the orbit of imperialism. India, which had 
played a major role in the Industrial Revolution of England and 
later enabled the British empire to expand all over the world, be- 
came a sovereign and independent state. These developments 
naturally spelt doom to the old imperialist order in Britain and 
western Europe. 


The basic developments were the disintegration of the single 
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world market after the Second World War, the emergence of the 
socialist world covering one third of humanity and political inde- 
pendence of India. All these factors combined together restricted 
the sphere of exploitation of the world resources by the major cap- 
italist countries, notably USA, Britain and France. 

The expansion of war production during the Second World 
War created favourable conditions for the expansion of the Indian 
industry. As a result, compared to the pre-war period, there had 
been an almost 25 per cent increase in the total industrial produc- 
tion of India by 1943. Though this industrial production was 
mainly confined to those industries which received direct mili- 
tary orders, such as metallurgy, cotton and chemical industries, 
it also led to expansion of cottage and small scale industries. 

In this process, the Indian bourgeoisie was able to accumulate 
sizable capital. Traders and moneylenders also succeeded in ac- 
cumulating considerable capital in the war period, by exploiting 
the peasants, the small scale producers, artisans and 
craftsmen. 

Thus it was that the Indian bourgeoisie after consolidating its 
own financial resources began to penetrate into those industries 
which so far had been dominated by British capital, such as tea 
plantation and jute industry. Influential houses in the Indian busi- 
ness like Tata, Birla and Dalmia-Jain, began to set up more and 
more mixed companies in the leading branches of industry. 
Though as yet the new emerging Indian big business was still a 
junior partner in the British monopolist companies, the new trend 
was unmistakable, a trend which became a pacesetter after inde- 
pendence. Thus, with the weakening of the position of the British 
capital, the Indian traders and industrialists became relatively 
stronger. 

Along with this, major changes had taken place in financial re- 
lations between India and Great Britain during the war itself. In 
1939, a special Anglo-Indian agreement, for instance, had been 
drawn up under which Indian military supplies were given on 
credit and were credited to India in special accounts in Bank of 
England. At the same time, the Indian public ‘debt’ to Britain that 
had started accumulating during the nineteenth century was 
written off. This debt was mainly the result of the colonial wars 
which the British government had undertaken and was now list- 
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ed as expenditure incurred by India. 

Another important development taking place around the out- 
break of war in 1939, was the fact of the Indian National Congress 
being strongly entrenched among the people. It was running the 
administration in seven provinces and its hold over the people 
was unquestionable. The imperialists knew that they could de- 
clare India to be a belligerent country without bothering to con- 
sult the people and their parties but they could not thrust huge 
war burdens upon the country without a political settlement and 
understanding. They were bound to be resisted by the Congress 
and the people. At the same time, dead set against any political 
settlement by handing over of power to the people, the imperial- 
ists nevertheless found a way out by using sterling reserves as a 
lever.3 : 

Blocked sterling reserves which in 1945 reached the huge sum | 
ofa thousand million pound sterling (nearly Rs. 14Q0 crores) could 
be used by Britain to bring pressure on India in the post-war peri- 
od to influence her economic policies. This amount was nearly 47 
per cent of India’s annual income and twice the total capital in- 
vested in all industries barring the railways and other transport. 
The liquidation of the Indian debt and the existence of large re- 
serves of foreign currency undeniably enabled the Indian 
bourgeoisie to consolidate its economic position. 

This process was further accelerated in the post-war period, 
particularly after India became independent. Britain, who all 
these years had lived on a favourable balance of payments—her 
huge export and import trade supported by receipts of invisible 
items like profits on investments abroad etc—was facing a crisis 


in her balance of payments position. Because of a huge excess of 


imports over exports, in the second half of 1951 alone, Great Brit- 


ain lost £ 1,500,000,000 worth of its gold.aisdiforgign-exchange re- 
serves, The accentuation of the crisis. dfBritish ecer pray was seen 
of payments. 


in the White Paper on the United Kingdom's balanci ; 

It revealed the setback that the trade‘6f the capitalistworld from 

the middle of 1951 had suffered. The White Paper showed that 
dministrative year there had 


during the last six months of the a 
COutiiry’sGverseas commer- 


been a disastrous contraction in the 


‘ean 
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cial activities. The total deficit in the balance of payments was to 
the tune of £521 million. Of this no less than £ 428 million was 
incurred in the last half of the year as against £ 93 million in the 
first six months. Placed against this deficit of £521 million in 
1951, there had been a surplus of £244 million in 1950. In twelve 
months, Britain’s overall payment position had worsened by the 
huge sum of £ 765 million. British imports rose from £ 2,372 mil- 
lion in 1950 to £ 3,497 million in 1951—an increase of £ 1,125 mil- 
lion whilst income from exports and reexports was only £ 483 
million higher at £2,708 million against £ 2,225 in 1950. 

Invisibe earnings which played a vital role in British economy 
slumped from £ 243 million in the first half of 1951 to £ 25 million 
in the second half. Earnings from oil alone fell by £ 99 million as 
a result of the shut-down at the Abadan plant and higher royalty 
payments to the Middle East cil producing countries. It appeared 
that receipts from shipping and insurance had also shrunk. Invisi- 
ble earnings, as a whole, fell from £ 391 million in 1950 to £ 268 
million in 1951. The fall in these earnings, which fluctuated with 
world trade, clearly demonstrated how Britain was on the down- 
ward path, especially since the middle of 1951.” 

The Indian national bourgeoisie which had grown rich, thanks 
to the military orders it had received (this applied particularly to 
its upper echelons), was keenly aware of the oppressive restric- 
tions inherent in the colonial regime, which hindered it from re- 
leasing the capital it had succeeded in accumulating over the 
years. British colonial rule stood in the way of the free develop- 
ment of Indian capitalist enterprises. The decline in industrial 


production that had begun in 1944 aggravated these contradiction 
still further. 


14. B.T. Ranadive, The Crisis of t Tae my, Bombay, 1953, p.12. 
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Penetration of US Capital 


In the beginning of the twentieth century, Anglo-American com- 
petiticn in world trade became acute and its repercussions we 
felt in India also. Though the British ruled India formally followe 
the ‘open door’ policy, American trade was restricted by Briel 
ences given to British business. British resistance, notwithstan i 
ing, the United States was able to increase its share in India’s 
imports from 1.7 to 3.8 per cent between 1900 and 1911. 3 
It may be also mentioned that the princely states, Mysore an 
Baroda in particular, were especially friendly to American intet- 
ests. The Cauvery Falls hydroelectric installations in Mysore, for 
instance, were equipped with American General Electric oe 
chinery and were set up by American engineers. Severa 
American-educated Indians obtained high positions in the es 
ernment of Baroda. The Maharaja of Baroda himself travelle 
widely in America and his eldest son, Prince Jaisingh Rao, gradu- 
ated from Harvard College in 1911. Samuel Higginbottom, a 
American missionary, became agricultural adviser to the states 0 
Gwalior, Ratlam, Kotah, Jhalawar, Dhar and Jaora, and his efforts 
resulted in large imports of American agricultural machinery: 
The biggest achievement of American business in British India 
at the time, however, was its participation in the establishment o 
the Tata Iron and Steel Works. The Tatas spent sterling 60 million 
on American equipment and experts and the industry was man- 
aged, until 1937, by American engineers. d 
By cutting off British supplies, the First World War provide 


1. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Special Consular Report No. 72, British India, 1915. 
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the United States with a welcome opportunity to extend its trade 
with India. America’s share in the import trade of India rose from 
an average of 3 per cent between 1909-14 to 7 per cent between 
1914-19, while its share in India’s exports rose from 8 to 12 per cent 
during the same period. America became the second largest trad- 
er with India. Several American trading houses were established 
in Indian cities and many British-controlled firms became agents 
for American manufactures. 

It was in this backdrop that a strong British counter-offensive 
began after the First World War. By such measures as the Imperial 
Preference agreements, Britain was partially successful in halting 
American penetration into the Indian economy. The United 
States continued, all the sarne, to make notable gains ‘in the sale 
of automobiles and typewriters and other small machines. 

However, India attracted some American investments even be- 
fore the First World War. The International Banking Corporation 
(later acquired by the National City Bank of New York) opened a 
branch in Bomaby in 1903 and ancther in Calcutta in 1904. The 
American Express Company, the banking counterpart of the trav- 
el agency, also established two branches in India. 

In the jute industry, American enterprise was particularly 
marked. It included American Manufacturing Company, the 
Ludiow Jute Company, the Angus Company, the Cleveland- 
Akron Bag Company (later sold to Chase Bag Company), and the 
Reigal Sack Company.? The Firestone Rubber Company estab- 
lished a large tyre factory in Bombay. The Remington Rand Com- 
pany set upa typewriter factory in Calcutta. The National Carbon 
Company of America acquired in 1936, the Eveready Company of 
the United Kingdom, which had set up a dry batteries factory in 
Bombay. The Ford Motor Company of Canada, was established in 
1926 with its head offices and plant in Bombay. General Motors 
started assembling motor cars and trucks in Bombay in 1928. In 
1939, it set up a new unit called the Commercial Body Building 
Corporation. In addition, there were several American importers 


wend exporters and sales agencies, as well as petroleum 


distributers, such as the Standard-Vacuum Oil Company and the 
Caltex Company. 


2. Robert W. Dunn, American Foreign Investments, pp. 163-64. 
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These direct American investments in India were rather small 
compared to those of Britain. It could be said that these represent- 
ed only a fraction of American interests in India. To obtain a cor- 
rect estimate of American investments however, itis necessary to 
take into account indirect investments made through British and 
Canadian subsidiaries. The giant American financier Morgan, for 
instance, had important interests in India. J.P. Morgan and Gom- 
pany controlled the British firm, Morgan, Grenfell and Company. 
Sir Thomas (later Lord) Catto and three other partners of this firm 
were active in Yule, Catto and Company, and operated in Calcutta 
as Andrew Yule and Company. This was the biggest managing 
agency in India, controlling numerous enterprises in jute, tea, 
coastal shipping, coal mines, flour, oil construction, rubber, sugar, 
paper and printing, electric power and insurance. Catto, the 
Morgan representative in India, was also a director and deputy 
chairman of the Mercantile Bank of India, a British concern.’ 

During the Second World War, economic relations between 
India and America took anew turn primarily because of the weak- 
ening of the position of British imperialism. After America en- 
tered the war and as the dependence of Britain on the United 
States increased, American influence in India developed rapidly. 
With the stationing of over a hundred thousand American troops 
in India, the establishment of American news services and infor- 
mation offices in India and the despatch of various American mis- 
sions and representatives to India, an entirely new stage in Indian- 
American relations was reached. 

This trade was, however, not a normal trade. Much of the in- 
crease on the export side was due to lend-lease goods shipped to 
India from 1942 on the basis of the Anglo-American agreement. 
Part of the import’side is represented by the reverse lend-lease 
contributed by India. 

According to official American figures, the value of lend-lease 
exports to’ India up to October 1, 1945, totalled sterling 
2,128,803,000. India supplied sterling 639,443,000 in reverse Jend- 
lease upto July 1, 1945. The biggest item in the lend-lease exports 
to India was munitions, valued at £ 1,288,498,Q00. The remainder 
was accounted for by petroleum products, valued at sterling 161, 


3. L. Natarajan, American Shadow over India, Bombay, 1952, p. 6. 
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721,000, industrial materials and products amounting to sterling 
494,673,000, and agricultural products to the tune of sterling 
183,911,000.4 

This in fact was a concealed form of exploitation of Indian re- 
sources because much of the material shipped to India was actual- 
ly meant for other countries. 

The reverse lend-lease supplied by India, on the other hand, 
was relatively very large, and it was supplied at a time when India 
was faced with serious economic difficulties. India supplied large 
quantities of rubber, tea, mica, manganese and other raw materi- 
als, as well as military equipment and many crore yards of cloth. 
India also provided various services to the American armed forces 
and merchant marine. As a result of this, India owed the United 
States sterling 178,405,648,20 on March 31, 1949.5 

Excluding lend-lease, relief and reciprocal aid shipments, the 
value of trade between India and the United States from 1940 to 
1945, was as follows: 


US Exports US Imports 

> to India from India 

Year in thousand dollars 
1940 68,428 102,204 

1941 89,600 131,510 

1942 90,521 131,510 

1943 29,449 125,837 

1944 49,083 110,988 

1945 68,496 146,472 


Source: Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washington, Oct. 10, 49. 


The percentage shares of the United Kingdom and the United 
States in India’s trade between 1941-42 and 1944-45 were as 
follows: 

Compared to 1937-38, when the United States’ share was 7.4 
per cent in India’s imports and 10.1 per cent in India’s exports, the 
increase was considerable. For the first time in history, the shares 
of the United Kingdom and of the United States came close togeth- 


4, U.S. President, Twentyfirst Report to Congress on Lend-lease Operations, for the 
period ended September 30, 1945. 
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India’s Imports India’s Exports 
Year Percentage share of , Percentage share of 

U.K. U.S.A. U.K. U.S.A. 
1941-42 21.1 20.1 32.3 19.7 
1942-43 26.8 17.3 30.6 14.8 
1943-44 25.1 : 15.8 30.4 20.2 
1944-45 19.8 25.7 29.0 21.2 
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Source: B.N. Ganguli, India’s Trade Relations and Trade Policies with Special 
Reference to the United States, mimeographed, p. 8. 


er and, in 1944-45, the United States even outstripped the United 
Kingdom in Indian imports. 

That being the situation, the Unites States began establishing 
close relations with the largest Indian business concerns and the, 
latter began to take an active interest in searching possibilities of 
increasing contacts with America. This trend became particularly 
pronounced towards the end of the war. A government sponsored 
indusirialists’ delegation which visited the United States in 1945, 
included G.D. Birla. 

It must be pointed out here that the Congress leadership, far- 
sighted as it was, did not take kindly to new orientation of a sec- 
tion of the Indian big business. Mahatma Gandhi was not only sur 
prised by these new initiatives, but he even expressed his conce™ 
to G.D.Birla. He asked him not to make any commitments to for- 
eign countries. It was only after Birla assured him that they didnot 
have any such intention that Gandhiji withdrew his opposition to 
the mission. This was consistent with Gandhiji’s previous 
opposition to American aid. He had declared in the Harijan oP 
April 26, 1942: “We know what American aid means. It amounts 
in the end to American influence, if not American rule, added to 
British...” 

About this time, on another occasion, Gandhiji said agai: 
“America is today able to hold the worid by selling all kinds © 
trinkets, or by selling her unrivalled skill.:..’”* 

It is significant to note that Indian merchants’ chamber came 


out openly against this trend in the statement on May 2, 1945, 
which said: 


6. S.R. Tikekar, Epigrams from Gandhiji, Publications Division, 1971, p- 5- 
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“India would prefer to go without industrial development 
rather than allow the creation of new East India Compa- 
nies in this country, which would not only jeopardise her 
economic independence, but also would effectively pre- 
vent her from acquiring her political freedom.” 

This shows that an influential section of the rising Indian bour- 
geoisie which formed the backbone of the national and swadeshi 
movements and which was composed mainly of small industrial- 
ists and merchants, was quite aware of the need for reducing the 
foreign economic influence and thereby promoting opportunities 
for Indian industry and business. 

Nevertheless, increased contacts between a section of the Indi- 
an businessmen and their counterparts in the United States re- 
sulted in several joint concerns or similar arrangements. Among 
those established during or immediately after the war were: 
Birla’s Hindustan Motors having a contract with the Studebaker 
Corporation; Walchand Hirachand’s Premier Automobiles with 

‘the Chrysler Corporation; the Motor House (Gujerat) Ltd., with 
the Kaiser-Frazer Export Corporation; the Fazalbhoy Photophone 
Equipment Company with the Radio Corporation of America; the 
National Rayon Corporation, formed by Purushottamdas 
Thakurdas, Ardeshir Dalal, A.D. Shroff, Walchand Hirachand and 
others, having an agreement with the Skenando Rayon Corpora- 

- tion of Utica (N.Y.) and Lockwood, Greene and Company of New 
York, the latter being a firm of consulting engineers. 

Though soon after Independence, there was a tendency among 
the Indian industrialists to prefer arrangements with American 
rather than British firms in the hope of getting better terms, this 
did not take them far. One obvious reason for this was that the re- 
sources of Indian businessmen, even of the richest, were too 
meagre as compared to those of the giant American corporations. 
The American concerns had the whole field of international 
investment—except the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe—open 
to them after the war, and could dictate their own conditions. As 
aresult, the terms offered by American companies to Indian busi- 
nessmen were not such as are between equals. The majority of 
American investors felt that unless they had a voice in the pro- 


7. Indian Annual Register, 1945, Vol. I, p. 62 
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duction, accounting, product standards and marketing methods, 
their participation could not be guaranteed.*® This position was not 
acceptable, both to the political leadership of the national move- 
ment and the new class of industrialists, though a section of the 
big business did enter into deals with Americans as junior 
partners. 

Unable to obtain the required machinery from the United 
States in exchange for Indian exports, and faced with large ad- 
verse balance of payments, a search for a new path of independent 
economic development began. In its first statement on economic 
policy, the report of.the Advisory Planning Board of the Interim 
Government, in December 1946, declared that “foreign capital 
will not be required for direct investment in industries” and that 
foreign technicians “will doubtless be obtainable on the usual 
terms of employment.” It added: 

“In the case of highly specialised industries, it may be nec- 
essary, where such a course is found unavoidable in the 
national interest, to acquiescein an Agreement of Man- 
agement, which would leave the control of management 
in foreign hands for a limited period. In such a case, if par- 
ticipation in capital is made a necessary condition of 
association, there would be no objection to it provided that 
effective control is retained in Indian hands. It should, 
however, be a condition of the agreement that Indian per 
sonnel would be trained for all grades of the industry 50 
that on the termination of the agreement, Indian person- 
nel could take over the entire management including the 
technical direction of the company. : 

“Beyond this we are of the opinion that the intrusion of 
foreign firms in the field of Indian industry should not be 
allowed. The reasons for keeping the basic industries of 
the country free from foreign control and entirely in the 
hands of the nationals of the country are obvious. But even 
in the case of other industries, e.g. consumer goods indus- 
tries, we think there are good reasons fora similar restric- 
tion. If foreign companies with their vast resources, tech- 


8 Eastern Economist, November 16, 1945. 
9. Eastern Economist, May 18, 1945. 
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nical and financial, are allowed to establish themselves in 
industry in the fields at present not covered by Indian 
enterprise, there is little chance, in our opinion, of that en- 
terprise being brought into existence at a future date. 
Even if an attempt is made, it would have to contend 
against formidable difficulties. It seems to us preferable 
that the goods which the country cannot produce later on, 
should continue to be imported from other countries rath- 
er than that their local manufacture should be started or 
expanded by foreign firms. In the course of time it will be 
possible to restrict or discontinue foreign imports: but for- 
eign vested interests once created would be difficult to 
dislodge.’’?° ; : 

This reflected a clear manifestation of the will of the rising Indi- 
an bourgeoisie to oppose the domination of the Indian economy 
by foreign monopolies. This aspiration of the‘Indian bourgeoisie 
which was articulated, even before India became independent, 
had certain objective reasons. Before that First World War, British 
capital dominated the developed forms of capitalist enterprise, ac- 
counting for up to two-thirds of the total capital and grew ata fast- 
er rate in general than the Indian capital. During the war, howev- 
er, a turning point was reached. It had its origin in the particular 
phase of the national movement beginning in 1905. The slogan of 
economic boycott of British imperialism had a revolutionary 
significance because it was qualitatively a new weapon of struggle 
and was different from earlier religious and metaphysical over- 
tones of the movement. The main content of the economic boycott 
of British imperialism was support for Swadeshi goods, national 
education and Swaraj. i 

During the first phase of general crisis of world capitalism, the 
absolute quantities of British and Indian capital and their rates of 
growth were more or less even. To say this, does not, however, 
mean that the British did not control a certain portion of Indian 
capital. On the other hand, the accelerated development of lower 
forms of capitalist enterprise in industry and the socio-economic 
changes in the villages strengthened the position of the national 
bourgeoisie. By the late thirties, the scales started changing in fav- 


10. Ibid. 
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our of Indian capitalism and this process touched a new peak dur- 
ing the Second World War. Since the instruments of the political 
power were still in the hands of British imperialism, Indian capi- 
talism could grow within certain limits. Nonetheless, Indian 
capitalism started growing at a faster rate between the two world 
wars and along with this the social base of the national leadership 
also started expanding. This shift in the correlation between the 
Indian capitalism and British capitalism in the Indian economy 
can be seen in the following table: 


Foreign and Indian Capital in Joint Stock Companies 


In 1921-3511 
Year Total capital (Indian) Total capital (foreign) 
(ending March 31) Rs. million Percent Rs. million Percent 
og Re EE ee ee ee 
1921 633 56.6 485 43.4 
1922 822 54.6 682 45.4 
1923 998 55.2 811 44.8 
1924 1,039 55.6 829 44.4 
1925 1,050 55.3 847 44.7 
1926 1,020 54.5 850 45.5 
1927 1,041 = 549 856 45.1 
1928 1,036 53.2 913 46.8 
1929 1,040 53.4 907 46.6 
1930 1,040 53.3 913 46.7 
1931 1,018 52.7 912 47.3 
1932 1,030 53.0 913 47.0 
1933 1,055 53.6 910 46.4 
1934 1,096 53.5 954 46.5 
1935 1,113 54.5 930 45.5 


Cr EANES E NE AANE E R EE S V SE L o 


During the Second World War, the upper crust of the Indian 
propertied classes made thousands of millions of rupees. Accord- 
ingto the official figures which did not reflect the real picture, tax- 
able company incomes rose from Rs. 470 million in 1940-41 to Rs. 
1,680 million in 1944-45, an increase by 3.5 times.12? There is nO 
doubt that the big capitalists got rich faster than any other group 
within the Indian bourgeoisie. 

All things considered, the fact remains that soon after indepen- 
dence, India began to look increasingly towards the United States 


11. ee a The Structure Basis of Indian Economy, London, 1945, P- 


12. S.K. Mahajan, Shadow of Hyper Inflation, Bombay, p. 25. 
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for financial and economic assistance and consciously pursued 
this line. May be Indian leaders were trying to utilise Anglo- 
American contradictions to India’s advantage. However, the con- 
ditions which American capitalists were proposing were not ac- 
ceptable to the leaders of independent India, a trend which was 
noticeable even during the mid-forties. This aspect needs to be 
noted because till the early fifties, India did not have any other op- 
tion for economic assistance open to it. It was after the socialist 
countries rebuilt their war-ravaged economy, the Soviet Unionin 
particular, that alternative channels of friendly economic help 
from the Soviet Union and other socialist countries opened up. 

In the first major policy document of 1948—Industrial Policy 
Resolution—emphasis was placed on the decisive role of the state 
in building up the national economy. In 1950, the Planning Com- 
mission, headed by Jawaharlal Nehru, was set up. If the first plan 
paved the way for restructuring of industry, the second and the 
third plans worked out detailed programme for the 
industrialisation of the country, thus creating objective condi- 
tions for an independent economic development. In this sense, it 
will not be incorrect to say that the first three plans were the most 
concentrated expression of the policy of building states capital- 
ism. The implementation of this policy and the creation of the 
public sector became important instruments of economic devel- 
opment and of liquidating the vestiges of the colonial rule. The 
main enterprises of Indian heavy industry were concentrated in 
the public sector, namely, those enterprises which were crucial 
for the industrialisation of the country. Secondly, the public sec- 
tor developed more rapidly in this period than the private sector. 
Indeed, between 1951 and 1961, the paid up capital of state enter- 
prises increased from Rs. 263 million to Rs. 5,452 million, a truly 
phenomenal increase in one decade. On the other hand, the in- 
crease in the private capital was from Rs. 7,491 million to Rs. 
41,894 million. In 1951, the paid up capital of state enterprises 
equalled that of the private companies, while in 1961, it had risen 
higher by 40 per cent. The share of the public sector in India’s re- 
producible tangible wealth which was only 15 per cent in 1950-51, 
rose to 25.6 per cent by the end of the second plan. It increased to 
35 per cent by the end of the third plan.?? 172 public sector enter- 


13. All India Trade Union Congress Documents, 1975, p. 26. 
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prises with a total capital of Rs. 36,118 crores, accounted for sales 
of Rs. 41,353 crores during 1982-83.% 

The public sector, undeniably, is anti-imperialist in character, 
though different political parties in India assess it differently. The 
democratic forces consider it as the most important economic fac- 
tor which promotes the programme of democratic reform and 
keeps in check private capitalist enterprise. The reactionary 
groups are building pressure that it should be either subordinated 
to the private sector or handed over to it. Nonetheless, the expan- 
sion of the public sectorand along with it the growth of the private 
sector have created conditions in which India is in a position to 
bargain and get foreign aidon the basis of parity and not asa junior 
partner as hitherto. As a result, the US aid to India has been de- 
clining over the last one decade. 

India’s dependence on USA for aid has sharply decreased since 
1971-72 when the total aid from USA, around Rs. 334 crores, came 
down to only a sixth of this at Rs. 55 crores in 1972-73, Over the 
last decade, the aid received by India from USA fluctuated be- 
tween Rs. 22 crores and Rs. 119 crores. In 1981-82, it amounted to 


Rs. 70 crores, Obviously, with the reduction in aid from the US in 
absolute terms, the relati 


oe magnitude of aid from USA 

ase (Rs. 1968 crores) in 1981-82 allows an insjonsfi 
just 3.5 per cent to the USA. ee aa 
ee basic shift in the Position of the US aid to India is, of 
a Looe due to the fact that India has divergified sources 
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US Share in Total Foreign Aid to India® 
rupees in crore 


U.S. aid to Total foreign % share of U.S. in 
India aid to India total foreign aid 
1970-71 316.9 791.4 40.0 
1970-71 316.9 791.4 40.0 
1971-72 333.6 834.1 40.0 
1972-73 54.8 666.2 8.2 
1973-74 68.2 1035.7 6.6 
1974-75 69.4 1314.3 5.3 
1975-76 128.9 1840.5 7.0 
1976-77 3 68.8 1598.9 ` 4.3 
1977-78 25.2 1290.0 2.0 
1978-79 21.6 1265.8 17 
1979-80 42.8 1367.0 3.1 
1980-81 82.4 2164.9 3.8 
1981-82 69.7 1967.8 3.5 


15. Surekha Sule; Economic Times; New Delhi, July 4, 1983. 


There is yet another aspect of Indo-US economic relations. In- 
dian exports to the USA improved by 17 per cent amounting to 
1404 million dollars during 1982 over those of 1981, and India’s 
imports from USA declined by 8.5 per cent to 1599 million dollars 
in 1982 from 1784 million dollars in 1981. After a 31 per cent fall 
in 1977 when food imports were stopped, this was the first time 
that a fall had been registered in India’s imports from USA. It may 
also be mentioned in this connection that USA has now adopted 
tariff and non-tariff measures to check imports. This has given a 
severe blow to Indian exporters to USA. This may be the reason 
why Washington is now becoming active to mend fences with 
India. 

The picture of Indo-US economic relations will not be 
eomplete without taking into account the foreign private invest- 
ments in India. It is difficult to get full data about private foreign 
investments in Indian industry because since 1974, Reserve Bank 
of India has not come out with exact figures. However, the data 
compiled from the Bulletins of Reserve Bank of India from 1948 
to 1974, does indicate how the trend has been shaping. Foreign 
private investments in Indian industry from 1948 to 1974 comes 
to Rs. 1,943 crores. This conclusion is based on the following table: 


15. Surekha Sule, Economic Times, New Delhi, July 4, 1983. 
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Foreign Private Investments in India: Cumulative Total: 


1948 to 1974 (selected years)'6 rupees in crore 


1948 AttheendofDecember At the end of March 
Country (June) 1955 1960 1965 1970 1974 


Per cent 


A Country-wise Data 


U.K. 206.0 365.9 432.2 539.8 617.9 689.1 35.5 
(82.7) 
U.S.A. 11.2 39.6 73.0 218.2 431.3 530.9 27.3 
(9.0) 
West Germany 0.1 2.4 6.4 32.1 15.7 180.8 9.3 
(0.5) 
Italy — — — 16.9 90.2 83.4 4.3 
France — — — 22.8 53.2 49T 2.5 
Switzerland 5.3 5.7 7.9. 20.0 44.5 449 23 
(1.3) 
Japan — — — 37.3 71.3 416 21 
Sweden — — — 8.1 18.8 4.3 18 
Canada = — — 11.1 20.6 32.4 1.7 
Others 33.2 28.8 115.2 96.0 117.5 255.9 13.2 
(6.5) 
TOTAL 255.8 449.47 634.7 1,002.3 1,641.0 1,934.0 100.0 
(1000.0) 


16. Commerce, Bombay, April 16, 1983. 


; It should also be noted that in recent years there has beena sig- 
nificant change in the pattern of financing of foreign ventures 
through “direct” investments by the advanced capitalist coun- 
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countries are facing serious financial problems and they need ex- 
ternal aid to cover the balance of trade deficit. International finan- 
cial institutions, such as, the IMF and the IBRD constitute a major 
source of financial assistance for the developing countries. It is 
also well-known that since the early eighties, the international fi- 
nancial organisations which are controlled by western countries, 
particularly the USA, have restricted the volume of credit given 
to the developing countries, especially for their public sector un- 
dertakings. One need not go into greater details here. 

The most significant development to note is that ever since 
China joined these international financial organisations, the de- 
veloping countries have been further hit. As early as 1980, not 
long before China had joined the IBRD, the spokesman of this 
bank had openly declared that credit to China would be provided 
after drastically cutting down the share of other countries. In 1982, 
China received from the IBRD, 330 million dollars and this wasin- 
creased to 538.5 million dollars in 1983. According to another esti- 
mate, from the day China joined the IBRD till the end of the last 
year, it received a total credit 1.07 billion dollars, including more 
than 0.5 billion dollars received through IDA channels. 

In 1983, while easy term credits for a large number of develop- 
ing countries were drastically reduced, China’s share increased 
by 150 per cent over the previous year. The worst hit perhaps was 
India because its share was heavily reduced. 

Itis necessary to point out this fact to show that even in the area 
of financial aid from international financial institutions—an aid 
which is bitterly criticised—China now stands ona different foot- 
ing. There must be some objective reasons for this privileged posi- 
tion enjoyed by China and they need to be examined carefully, 
more so because China is still a socialist country and India is fol- 
lowing a capitalist path of development, even though an indepen- 
dent path. This raises some pertinent questions. The chief among 
them is why China is being favoured as against Iridia in the matter 
of assistance by the international financial institutions controlled 
by the USA ? 

One obvious explanation is that China’s “open door policy” has 
paved the way for foreign capital to penetrate its economy. China 
is also creating a favourable climate for attracting private capital. 
China has decided and consequently started dismantling its 
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centralised planning structure. Above all, since the early eighties, 
China’s economic ties with America have been growing apace. It 
has been estimated by some experts that 46 per cent of the loans 
given to China by the IBRD have been used to finance Chinese im- 
ports from the United States. On the other hand, India was forced 
to turn down a number of IDA loans because attempts were made 
to impose certain conditions which were not acceptable to our 
country. à 

Itis noteworthy that after China had joined the international 
financial organisations, it succeeded in considerably strengthen- 
ingits position in the IMF and the IBRD. Beijing’s quota in the IMF 
has increased from 550 million to 1.8 billion SDR. China has also 
strengthened its representation in the IBRD where it now holds 
the sixth place, both in terms of distribution of allocations and vot- 
ing rights, Previously this position was held by India but now it 
has been pushed down the ladder. There is every possibility that 
India’s position may further weaken. There are clear indications 
that in 1985, China’s share from the international financial insti- 
tution ; will register a steep increase and perhaps by the end of the 


present decade, this will reach the record figure of two billion 
dollars. 


There are some Indian economists who have predicted that in 
the foreseeable future China will account for almost one-third aid 
from the IDA fund even while the American-controlled interna- 
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skills that play such a vital role in stimulating long-term and inde- 
pendent development,” 

Although India hasa good record of internal capital formation— 
over 90% of 1982’s gross investment achievement of 25% of GNP 
is reported to have come from domestic savings—she still needs 
and has consistently sought foreign investment in designated key 
areas. Thus, from 1957 through September 1982, the government 
of India approved 7056 collaborations, of which the US share was 
1332 or 19%, representinga US investment of 500 million dollars. 
However, at only 0.5% of the US investment worldwide, this is 
still infinitesimal. 

Recently, the pace of technology transfers has been accelerat- 
ing markedly. During the first nine months of 1982, 435 collabora- 
tions were approved as against 389 in 1981. Out of this, the US 
heads the list with 118, representing 30% of all approvals. Ameri- 
can giants like the Ford Motor Company, International Harvester 
and Gaterpillar have collaborated with Indian companies for the 
manufacture of agricultural equipment. Tyre manufacturing 
technology was brought to India by US companies like Goodyear, 
Firestone, Um Royal and Mansfield. In the manufacture of anti- 
biotics arid pharmaceuticals, Merck Sharp & Dohme, Pfizer, 
Parke-Davis, American Cyanamid stand out prominently. 

In the public sector, Bharat Heavy Electricals Ltd. collaborated 
with Combustion Engneering Inc. of New York for the manufac- 
ture of steam generators. The Heavy Engineering Corporation at 
Ranchi has a technical agreement with the National Forge Com- 
pany of USA for the manufacture of locomotives and crank-shafts. 
Similarly, in the oil and fertiliser industry, Lubrizol Corporation 
of Cleveland and Ohio are actively associated. Some of the better 
known US companies that have come to India recently are 
Rockwell International, General Floods, Signode, Xerox, and 
Sterling Drug, joined by such ‘old India hands’ as Union Carbide, 
Ingersoll Rand, Dow and American Express. While these are equi- 
ty partners in Indian ventures, there are many others who have 
found agent or representative relationship to be a more suitable 
way to operate in India. 

17. W.R. Correa, President Indo-American Chamber of Commerce, Economic 


Times, July 4, 1983. 
18. Ibid. 
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This means that major changes are taking place in the position 
of the various groups of Indian bourgeoisie. With the growth of the 
state owned sector, private sector and the policy of protectionism, 
the influence of the foreign bourgeoisie has been decreasing. This 
is the real significance of building a self-reliant economy through 
an ‘independent’ path of economic development. To say this, 
however, does not mean that the hold of the foreign capital on the 
Indian economy should be underestimated. The overall share of 
foreign capital in the Indian economy has been dropping, but this 
decline in large scale industries is going onata very slow rate. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that the Indian big bourgecisie 
being much stronger now than before is keen on developing eco- 
nomic ties with the developed industrialised countries, America 
in particular. At the same time, they are exploring the possibility 
of strengthening economic relations with the socialist countries, 
with the Soviet Union above all. Mr. Ashok Jain, leader of FICCI 
delegation has observed that Soviet Union’s contribution in Ind- 
ia’s industrial development has been significant. The liberal 
assistance, technical know-how and supply of plants, machinery, 
equipments and raw materials have helped India in achieving 
self-reliance in a number of key sectors of the Indian economy. He 
went on to say that economic cooperation between USSR and 
India has so far remained largely with India’s public sector under- 
eee eles eee set up by the Soviet assistance, have 
necessarily to e Hen ed Aare Pee They bad 
the private sector in India Sie Fach es ee 
phisticated technolo of the USSR. 1 A O ae 
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Specific Features of Mixed 
Economy 


The course of development in India to build an independent econo- 
my, of course, within the capitalist frame, during the last four dec- 
ades has seen many ups and downs and has been taking a zigzag pat- 
tern. Class and social struggles in a society like India, for that matter 
in any society, are always waged around cardinal problems 
connected with modernisation, industrialisation and rapid econom- 
ic development of the country. Therefore, this struggle has neither 
been abstract nor specific. Again, the scope of such a struggle has not 
been consistent; it changes depending upon the phase of socio- ` 
economic development on the one hand and the correlation of politi- 
cal forces on the other. To illustrate this point it may be mentioned 
that the total number of jointstock companies declined from 28,532 
in 1951 to 26,149 in 1961. However, the aggregate paidup capital 
went up from Rs. 775.4 crores to Rs. 1,818 crores in this period.’ This 
showed that the process of capitalist concentration increased rapidly 
in this decade even as the position of the middle strata of the bour- 
geoisie weakened. Since 1961, however, both the number of the 
jointstock companies and the amount of paidup capital started stead- 
ily rising till 1980. Between 1961 and 1980, the number of the compa- 
nies increased by 213.3 per cent and the amount of paidup capital 
rose by 737.5 per cent All this economic growth led to sharp contra- 
dictions in the ranks of the rising Indian bourgeoisie. 


1. India: A Statistical Outline, New Delhi, 1984, p. 65 
2. Ibid. 
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Again, foreign capital invested in India, according to Reserve 
Bank figures, totalled Rs. 5,664 million at the end of 1960, as against 
Rs. 2,558 million in 1948. British investments accounted for 78.6 per 
cent of the total foreign investments, followed by American invest- 
ments constituting 14 per cent of the total foreign capital. However, 
economic aid in the form of foreign credits and subsidies became a 
more important component: of India’s economic relations. By the 
mid-sixties aid from the capitalist countries had reached close to Rs. ` 
35,000 million, of which about Rs. 14,000 million came from Ameri- 
ca alone. 

At about the same time, India’s economic relations with the Sovi: 
et Union and other socialist countries too started expanding rapidly. 
Between 1955 and 1965, the Soviet Union approved longterm credits 
for India totalling over 600 million roubles. These credits were main- 
ly meant to build basic and heavy industries in the public sector. In 
the early 1970s, factories built with Soviet aid accounted for 30 per’ 
cent of steel production, 85 per cent of manufacture of heavy equip- 
ment, 60 per cent of heavy equipment for the power industry, 25 per 
cent of aluminium and 80 per cent of oil produced in India. 

In contrast, American and British aid mainly strengthened the 
hold of the foreign monopolies and began drawing India inexorably 
into the world capitalist system. However, with the help of Sovietaid 

-and help from other socialist countriés and its own resources, India 
launched a struggle to become self-reliant and independent. In the 
late sixties, a series of measures taken by Indira Gandhi— 
nationalisation of banks and general insurance, taking over of many 
closed down units in engineering and textiles, nationalisation of coal 
industry—gave a new direction to the country’s efforts to build an 
Bere and self-reliant economy. Thus in the early seventies, 

x stepped out of one stage of economic development into an- 
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directed to provide both economic and political arguments to re- 
verse the course of independent economic development India has 
chosen for itself. 

However, if the record of growth in the last decades is objectively 
analysed, we will notice that there has been no decline in the growth 
rate of gross domestic product (GDP). On the contrary, one can see 
some slight improvement.? 

The present phase of India’s history is associated with the struggle 
to become economically independent and to fully harness domestic 
resources for the welfare of the people. This brings to the fore a varie- 
ty of problems—attitude to foreign capital, role of public sector, the 
efficient management of the public sector, the relationship between 
private and public sectors, the role of the big business, ways of im- 
proving the lot of the rural poor, methods of industrialisation, how 
to tackle the problems of urban and rural unemployment, etc. 

These key problems are boundup inextricably in everyday life 
with the concept and direction of the ‘mixed’ economy. This concept 
is leading to a polarisation of social and class forces. The conflict be- 
tween the two paths of capitalist development—independent and 
dependent development—also is leading to a polarisation of the In- 
dian bourgeoisie, which popularly is described as a sum total a bour- 
geois formations. It goes without saying that as long as the existing 
correlation of political forces continues, the path of independent eco- 
nomic development will serve the interests of the principal classes 
of the Indian society, including the bulk of the national bourgeoisie. 
Political independence brought with it changes in many aspects of 
the country’s economic and political life, and helped to make the 
outlines of the two paths of capitalist development more distinct, 
though they have by no means crystallised into well marked 
formations. . 

The path of ‘dependent’ capitalist development, on the other 
hand, is connected with the activities of a section of the big bourgeoi- 
sie and its political representatives. It seeks to rally the conservative 
elements of the propertied classes, both in the urban and the rural 
areas and at the same time enlist the support of foreign capital. 

This trend has acquired strength from the growth of the Indian big 
business. This becomes clear from the following table: 


3. K.N. Raj, Economic and Political Weekly, Bombay, October 13, 1984. 
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Assets of Monopoly Houses 


[rupees in crore 


1971 _ 1981 1982 
Tata 641.93 1840.16 2430.82 
Birla 589.42 1691.69 2004.74 
Mafatlal 183.74 535.12 598.89 
J.K. Singhania 181.43 520.14 620.31 
Thapar 136.16 429.80 464.50 
ACC 134.36 342.77 378.31 
ICI 135.23 $ 337.84 378.31 
Sarabhai 84.44 : 331.25 356.91 
Bangur 125.26 280.16 — 
Kirloskar 86.46 278.16 334.29 


‘Source: People ’s Democracy, December 16,1984, New Delhi. 


This explains the pressures of the Indian big-business to alter the 
industrial policy of the country with a view to pave the way for ex- 
tensive cooperation with foreign capital. Consequently, the impa- 
tience with the public sector is being voiced more openly than 
before. 

Nevertheless, attempts to strengthen links with foreign capital are 
not absolute in the sense that even the Indian big-business wants to 
collaborate with it on the basis of equality. Therefore, contradiction 
between a section of the Indian big-business and foreign capital 
should not be ruled out. At the same time, the attack of a section of 
the'Indian big-business on the public sector does not imply that it 
wants to wipe out its enemy altogether. In fact it reflects a desire to 
restrict the scope of this sector and make it serve the interests of a 
section of the bourgeoisie. 


Independent capitalist development involves a radical solution of 
the major problems of socio-economic development in its present 
phase: restrictin 


‘icting the activities of the foreign monopolies, rooting out 
feudal vestiges and democratisation of social and political life. In the 
economic field, this path involves 4 consistent solution of the agrari- 
an problem, the maximum consolidation of the public sector, its 
democratisation and a radical improvement of its working. There 
are indications that some changes in this path are under debate. 


Nevertheless, this i ; ; 
; path is leading to a serious division i i- 
an bourgeoisie. It cannot i 8 Civision in the Indi 


aea e that with the development of 


t country, the anti-imperialist and anti- 
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teudal potentialties of a section of the upper crust of the Indian big- 
bourgeoisie tend to decline, while in the other strata of the national 
bourgeoisie, they may grow. India’s contrdiction with American 
imperialism, both in the areas of economy and politics, in the last 
three decades lends strength to this conclusion. 

It will, therefore, not be incorrect to say that the ‘dual’ nature of 
the national bourgeoisie has acquired certain new aspects and in fact 
in the case of some of its sections, this duality becomes substantially 
different. This is evident from the experience of India since its 
independence. 

There is no doubt that as a developing society, India occupies a 
special place in the capitalist world. But it is also true that India is 
not as yet a fully developed capitalist society. It is striving to over- 
come the backwardness it has inherited from centuries of colonial 
rule. This is a vital issue. When the problem of India’s economic de- 
velopment is examined from this angle, it is not difficult to see that 
the developed market economies (DMEs), particularly the United 
` States, do not allow India to develop its productive forces above a 
certain level. This brings India again and again into sharp conflict 
with imperialism. And this contradiction, between a country on the 
periphery of world capitalism and imperialist capitalism, would 
continue to exist as long as India’s political dispensation does not rec- 
oncile itself to building a dependent capitalist society, a path which, 
for instance, some Latin American countries have already chosen to 
tread. 

This distinction between the capitalist modes of production at the 
centre of world capitalism—the DMEs—and of the modes of pro- 
duction of the countries on the periphery, such as India, is a hard re- 
ality. Apart from the theoretical basis for this distinction, experience 
of the last three decades shows that the newly liberated countries 
have broadly chosen four different paths of development, such as, 
(a) in Cuba, Vietnam, Kampuchea and Laos; (b) non-capitalist path 
of development with socialist orientation —Angola, Ethiopia, 
Mozambique, Afghanistan and the People’s Democratic Republic of 
Yemen; (c) independent capitalist path of development with 
centralised planning and public sector as the main instrument of 
overcoming backwardness as in India and (d) dependent capitalist 
development as in some Latin American, Arab countries and in Pa- 
kistan. This categorisation is by no means exhaustive because there 
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may be countries falling between the two categories and there may 
be others which may move from one category to another, in the 
event ofa shift in the political balance of forces. This division, there- 
fore, is not static nor should it be taken schematically. 

The point to note, however, is that the centre of world capitalism, 
that is the United States, comes again and again in conflict with India 
which is still on the periphery of the world capitalist system because 
it is trying to overcome its backwardness and does not want to fall 
back into imperialist ‘clutches’, a warning given by Gandhiji and 
Jawaharlal Nehru on the eve of independence and happily not for- 
gotten so far. This is the crux of the problem, notwithstanding the 
fact that capitalist development has unfolded its own logic in India. 

Independent path of capitalist development which India has been 
following after it wrested power from British imperialism has histor- 
ical roots, are aspects that should not be ignored, if one has to objec- 
tively assess the socio-economic basis of India’s contradiction with 
American imperialism. 

The Indian bourgeoisie has been described as having been “born 
and brought up in the lap of British imperialism”. Before entering the 
world in this exceptional way, it has been forced by historic circum- 
stances to gestate for more than the normal period in the womb of 
feudal society. In its present awkward age of adolescence, it still 
shows marks of its birth and its pre-natal influences. 

In spite of these disabilities, the political growth of the Indian 
bourgeoisie has not been inconsiderable. It has, of course not yet 


emerged as the dominant social class, politically controlling the state 
in a specific form. That would require, among oj 
advanced stage of capitalist development than 
bourgeoisie is in the process of evolution. 


More particularly in its political aspect, the relative character of 
decolonisation’ |cannot be too often emphasised. The term is a mis- 
nomer, if it is taken to signify more than it is meant to signify. It is 
certainly not meant to mean the ‘de-revolutionisation’ of India. It 


does not certain] i 
oes y symbolise a permanent liquidati 
diction of interests between Briti. a A 


in à sh imperialism and the social class- 
$ a m Indian population. Most emphatically, it does not 
a a of India from the area of Asiatic revolution 
nee es alism. On the contrary, it stands for enormous intensi- 
on of the latest capitalist forms in the big urban centres, and the 


ther things, a more 
at present. But the 
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expropriation of the vast presant masses in the ‘hinterland’; because 
the imperative needs of advancing capitalism are a reserve of huge, 
cheap and mobile labour power and vastly increased productivity of 
the soil through a system of modem agriculture which in its capital- 
ist development can be erected only on the debris of the present 
peasant economy. 

Consequently ‘decolonisation’ signifies a profound disturbance of 
the social basis of the existing overwhelmingly vast majority of the 
700 millions of the Indian population, and a tremendous concentra- 
tion of revolutionary forces released by the colossal pressure of dou- 
ble exploitation of a desperate imperialism and an advancing native 
capitalism.4 

Whatever may be the element of truth in this assessment made 
in the late twenties including the theory of ‘decolonisation’ there is 
little doubt that Indian capitalism started growing in a period when 
British imperialism was declining. And after India became political- 
ly independent, this process assumed a new dimension; at the same 
time, world capitalism, American capitalism in particular, was fac- 
ing an unprecedented crisis. This opened new possibilities for inde- 
pendent capitalist development, though its potentialities should not 
be over-estimated. 

It is this specific aspect of independent capitalist development in 
India, which needs to be kept in mind in evaluating the capitalist 
path of development and drawing a clear line of demarcation be- 
tween dependent and independent paths of economic development 
within the parameters of capitalism. This distinction alone enables 
one to grasp how Jawaharlal Nehru and Indira Gandhi followed both 
domestic and external policies which brought them into conflict 
with American imperialism at every step and to understand the im- 
plications of the assassination of Indira Gandhi. 

Marx has described capitalism in a dual sense as national and 
world capitalism. Capitalism can exist simultaneously only on these 
levels—local and national capitalist modes of production and world 
capitalism. This implies that world capitalism as a system consists 
of dual modes of production, one at the centre of world capitalism 
and the other on the periphery. Capitalism on the periphery is subor- 


4. G.AXK. Luhani, Developments in the political situation in India, Documents of the 
History of the Communist Party of India, Volume II C, 1928, pp. 511-512. 
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dinated to world capitalism. It is, therefore, called peripheral or colo- 
nial capitalism. This ‘two-faced’, two-level existence of capitalism, 
the difference of the two fundamental organisational forms has to be 
kept in mind to understand India’s contradiction with American 
imperialism. 

Independent path of capitalist development in India, therefore, 
can be described as a construction from the bottom upwards. It is 
being built on the basis of the national market. That is why both 
territorially and administratively India was carved into a national 
state and an ideological superstructure soon after independence. 
This strengthened the consciousness of national identity. The.pro- 
cesses of nation-building in India, therefore, took a different course 
as compared to, for instance, Pakistan. The national development of 
the periphery of world capitalism therefore in economic, political 
and cultural aspects has its ‘own’ independent history. Since the 
19th century, it has been the history of its subjugation to world capi- 
talism. This course now has radically changed. 

Having freed itself from the colonial yoke and taken the indepen- 
dent road of development, India has, therefore, entered modern in- 
ternational life as a sovereign state. It has become an active member 
of economic and political groupings of a global as well as bilateral 
and regional character. The emergence of India on the world politi- 
cal scene as an independent force meant, in fact, the most staggering 
blow, after the rise of socialist states, to the pattern of international 
relations created by imperialism. 

If we consider the cumulative effect of India’s participation in in- 
ae oe it becomes clear that today it exerts very signifi- 
as ee there is some contradiction 
imperialist and aiec ni i aes fae ee ee a ee 
ae Te at t contributes to the limitation of 
conditions for the action i e = ees a evan 
< of progressive and democratic force in the 
e 
factor of E ge ae out imperialism, is a major 

y world development and international rela- 


ie a Te of the anti-imperialist struggle in the 1970s have 
out im i i 
a portant changes in the character and form of this 
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The liquadation of colonial empires is practically over, marking 
the end of an epoch of anti-colonial struggle. The political indepen- 
dence of young newly freed states and developing countries as a 
whole has been increasingly filled with practical content. On the 
basic issues of international politics, they hold an ever more inde- 
pendent stance in relations with the imperialist world. 

The struggle of the formerly oppressed countries for economic in- 
dependence acquired in the 1970s, a qualitatively new character and 
dimensions, transcending the boundaries of individual countries. 
On the international scene, the struggle reflected itself in the de- 
mands for a new international economic order. This demand clearly 
showed the realisation by a considerable part of the people of the 
newly-freed states of the conflict of their interests with the interests 
of imperialist powers. Gradually, an understanding that imperialism 
would persist in its line of blocking their efforts at creating an inde- 
pendent national economy and would also plunder their resources 
through altered forms and methods of exploitation, began broaden- 
ing and deepening among the young states. 

At present, the countries of Africa and Asia are living through his- 
toric times when the contradiction between metropolitan countries, 
on the one hand, and their former colonies, on the other, has hard- 
ened into a contradiction between the imperialist powers as a whole 
and the developing states, which follow different courses in over- 
coming their economic backwardness and doing away with the 
vestiges of colonial period. In spite of the divergent character of these 
roads, the newly independent countries are objectively united by 
the common desire to counter imperialism and neocolonialist strate- 
gy. They rally together to resist the economic and political pressure 
of imperialism and in this India plays a leading role. 

In today’s international relations, India now acts as a major and 
influential force and has already emerged as a great Asian power. 
This basic change in the position of India, from a country which 
playeda key rolein the rise of British imperialism toa country which 
is exercising a significant influence on the course of contemporary 
international events, is the direct result of a number of factors. Its 
strategic geopolitical situation, and the size of its territory and popu- 
lation are, of course, important factors. However, the most decisive 
factor is its growing economic strength. During the last four decades, 


its gross domestic product has increased by 3.1 times and per capita 
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income by 1.4 times. Its total volume of industrial production has 
risen by five times and agricultural production by 2.1 times. This is 
the direct result of the policy of building an independent and self- 
reliant economy. This, however, does not mean that one should ig- 
nore the growing concentration of wealth, including the growth of 
the monopolies, linkages of the Indian bourgeoisie with world capi- 
talism and the pressure of the transnationals on the Indian economy. 
Though still on the periphery of world capitalism, India has 
developed its own specific features and its own characteristics, like 
resisting imperialist pressures, beating off the attacks of neocolonial- 
ism and strengthening her political and economic independence. 


ee 


FOUR 


Neocolonial Manoeuvres 
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Relations between India and America are part and parcel of the 
overall system of links in which they have a definite role to play 
within the framework of the builtin principles of the system. 
Therefore, however specific and self-determined these links may 
be, they ultimately are components of the structure of contempo- 
rary global relations in their totality. India, therefore, as it emerges 
as a major economic power among the developing countries, is 
acting as a force in its own right questioning imperialism over a , 
wide range of issues of politics and economics, considering the 
current power balance on the one hand and its politico-economic 
relations with the socialist world on the other. Ever since India be- 
came independent, it has been striving to increasingly play this 
role, emphasised by the fact of its having founded the nonaligned 
movement, as well as consolidating it. This fact is relevant to our 
thesis because the nonaligned movement has today become the 
hub of the political unity of the newly liberated countries to fight 
imperialism. 

The approach of the developed countries to the developing 
countries, particularly to India, is moulded by two factors: Ameri- 
can imperialism has a stake in a close fusion of India with the 
world capitalist system, and in promoting the capitalist mode of 
production conforming to its interests. 

Secondly, Washington does not want that India should emerge 
either as a potential rival to it in the world market or as another 
centre of power. This anti-Indian perception assumed a new di- 
rection after the American fiasco in Vietnam, the anti-Shah revo- 
lution in Iran and the liberation of Bangladesh. Nevertheless, 
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these two different, although somewhat organically inter- - 


connected approaches have been influencing American policy to- 
wards India. In recent times, American administration has come 
to be dominated by those who want to intimidate and pressurise 
India, through internal subversion and by whipping up an arms 
race and a military threat in the region. Asa matter of fact by fuel- 
ling tensions in the subcontinent, between India and its 
neighbours, American imperialism ‘is turning it into a zone of 
confrontation. 

There are obvious reasons for such a stance. The political stat- 
ure India has carved out for itself in international arena, the pres- 
tige and support it commands in the nonaligned movement, have 
all combined to give a new anti-imperialist and anti-militarist 
character to this movement founded by Nehru, Tito and Nasser. 
As a result, the movement has become strong enough to grapple 
with cardinal problems like the threat of a global thermonuclear 
war, disarmament, ensuring universal peace and above all a new 
international economic order. 

In the nearly four decades that have elapsed since the rout of 
fascism in the Second World War, the political map of the world 
has changed beyond recognition. Today, one-third of our planet’s 
population lives in the socialist states; another half lives in the 
newly liberated countries and only less than one-fifth inhabits the 
industrialised capitalist world. In 1945, there were only 70 inde- 
pendent states, the rest of the world was colonised by the imperi- 
alist powers; now there are more than 170 independent states, 120 
of them belong to Asia, Africa and Latin America. Although there 
are still remanents of the once powerful empires to be found all 
eae Goan for all Purposes disintegrated. 

À are now struggling to survive the 
grim heritage of colonialism; to achieve economic independence 
through rapid development and thus strengthen their political in- 
dependence. India has become a pacesetter in this process, giving 
a new direction to the struggle of the fledgling countries. Howev- 
er, in a thousand ways, the former colonial masters are trying to 
stage a de facto comeback in these countries in order to exploit 
their natural resources and above all to make them pawnsin their 
strategic games. These ‘thousand ways’, of course include the old 
policy of ‘divide and rule’, a policy very much in evidence in 
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Pubjab, Assam and some other parts of India. 

Nevertheless, the most important component of this new strat- 
egy of imperialism is neocolonialism, designed to keep these 
countries in the capitalist orbit, to increase their economic inde- 
pendence and thus continue their exploitation. The main role in 
this strategy is assigned to economic levers because neocolonial- 
ism has ceased to find any use in the noneconomic methods of co- 
ercion and exploitation. Therefore, it is trying to impose on the 
newly independent countries an international division of labour 
of a neocolonialist type. As a matter of fact the economic impor- 
tance of the developing world for industrialised capitalist coun- 
tries has enormously grown because of the scientific and techno- 
logical revolution and intensification of the capitalist crisis. 

Here is a picture of how badly developing countries have come 
to depend on the world capitalist market—for 94 per cent ofits oil, 
45 per cent of iron ore, 57 per cent of copper ore, 72 per cent of the 
tin concentrates, 89 per cent of tin, 55 per cent of bauxite and 
many other industrial raw materials. There is an actual ‘monopo- 
ly’ of the new states in the world market in the supply of the tropi- 
cal agricultural produce—coffee, coco, tea, rubber, jute etc. Con- 
trol over the production and trade of these goods ensure 
extremely high profits for the developed market economies. 

However, the unequal and unjust economic relations between 
developed and underdeveloped countries have blocked the proc- 
ess of regeneration of the economies of most of the latter category. 
Many exporters of these commodities have somehow managed to 
keep real export revenues al the 1960 levels only by delivering in- 
creasing amounts—as much as 60 per cent or more over the 
amounts required in 1960. Considering commodities as a whole 
(except oil), the decrease in prices in 1981 was generally 15.6 per 
cent and for food subgroup it was 21.3 per cent. Between 1978 and 
1981, the non-oil, underdeveloped countries saw a deterioration 
of about 20 per cent in their terms of trade? This is graphically il- 
lustrated by the following facts:* 

In 1960, 6.3 tons of oil could be purchased with the sale of a ton 


1.2.3. Fidel Castro, The World Economic and Social Crisis, Report to the Seventh 
Nonaligned Summit Conference, New Delhi, pp. 60,61,62. 
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of sugar. In 1982, only 0.7 tons of oil could be bought for a ton of 
sugar. 

In 1960, 37.3 tons of fertilizers could be bought for a ton of cof- 
fee. In 1982 only 15.8 tons could be bought for a ton of coffee. 

In 1960, by selling a ton of bananas, one could buy 13 tons of 
oil. In 1982, only 1.6 tons could be bought. 

In 1959, with the income from the sale of 24 tons of sugar, a 60 
HP tractor could be purchased. By late 1982, 115 tons of sugar were 
needed to buy the same tractor. ; 

In 1959, with the income from the sale of six tons of jute fibre, 
a 7-8 ton truck could be purchased. By late 1982, 26 tons of jute 
fibre were needed to buy the same truck. 

In 1959, one ton of copper wire could buy 39 X-ray tubes for 
medical purposes. By late 1982, only three X-ray tubes could be 
bought.4 

Before the sixties were over, the nonaligned movement started 
devoting its attention to this unjust and unequal economic rela- 
tionship between the developed and the developing countries. At 
the Algiers summit in 1973, this question was discussed thread- 
bare. The approach and initiative of the summit resulted in the 
sixth special session of the UN General Assembly adopting a dec- 
laration and a programme of action for the establishment of anew 
international economic order. But the hopes it generated were not 
fulfilled. No agreement could be achieved on the modalities of 
global negotiations. High interest rates in the US and some other 
countries created problems for debt-riden developing countries. 
If the advanced countries were passing through a period of tre- 
mendous difficulties, many developing countries were on the 
brink of a disaster. With high interest rates, reduced demand for 
A P growing protectionism in the developed coun- 
dling fast. SOE e a o a ere 
Beets de : aa eto pay their debts; others have 

By wellae iis ce ital T e i needed imports of food.and energy 
eee a a a sani technology they need for develop- 
: y the situation in the early eighties. 


4. Sources: US Exports, September-December, 1 
s ports, , 1981, US Department of Commerce; 
Fee Eaenot de Cuba 1959; Junta Central de Planification, 1961; and data 
en a E tana de Coyuntura of the Ministry of Foreign Trade of Cuba. 
- LK. Jha, North-South Dialogue, a note circulated in New Delhi NAM, 1983. 
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This was the global scenario where Indira Gandhi, as the chair- 
person of the NAM, called fora new international economic order 
and launching global negotiations towards that end. She also:pro- 
posed an international conference on money and finance for de- 
velopment with universal participation to devise measures to 
help developing countries in critical areas.* These initiatives of 
India further sharpened Indo-American contradictions at a time 
when the American economy wasinan unprecedented crisis. An- 
other point needs to be mentioned here—the growing indebted- 
ness of the developing countries. This becomes graphically clear 
from the following table: 


Bo SS ae 
External Debt Paid by the Underdeveloped Countries at the end 


of the Year’ ee 
in oillion dollars 
Year 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 
Total debt 179.1 2169 2646 3366 397.3 456.2 


Sa) 5 ee ees ee 

It has been estimated that external debt paid by the underde- 
veloped countries in 1981 increased to 524 billion dollars and in 
1982 to 626 billion dollars. 

It has been estimated that every dollar put by the US corpora- 
tions in the economy of the developing countries brings a profit 
of four and a half dollars on the average. Thus the enormous in- 
debtedness of the developing countries to the leading capitalist 
nations, especially the United States, has become a major instru- 
ment of exerting economic and political pressure on the develop- 
ing states. According to the Italian paper I] Messaggero this figure 
has already crossed 700 million dollars. In 1984 alone the develop- 
ing countries paid 70,000 million dollars as interest. This means 
that 40 per cent of all export earnings of the debtor countries went 
to pay interest on their debts. 

An objective estimate needs to be made about external assist- 
ance to India and its impact on economic growth. The left critics 
of the ruling party are, of course, bitter about this aspect of the pol- 


6.” Indira Gandhi: Concluding Remarks at the Seventh Conference of Heads of State 


or Governments of Nonaligned Countries, 12 March, 1983. 
7. Based on OECD Development Cooperative Review, 1981, p. 218, as quoted by 


Fidel Castro in the World Economic and Social Crisis. 
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icy. Apart from higher indirect taxes and deficit financing, other 
main source of finance for the various five year plans has been the 
socalled ‘aid’ from the imperialist countries and agencies. The 
term ‘aid’ is a complete misnomer; these are loans made to India 
which have to be repaid fully with interest over a certain period. 
And all these loans, including those from agencies like the Inter- 
national Development Association, an affiliate of the World Bank, 
have long maturity periods and low interest rates. However, they 
are all accompanied by explicit or implicit ‘conditionalities’, the 
sum total of whose effects has been to preserve, protect and pro- 
mote the penetration of the Indian economy by multinational cor- 
porations and banks. 

Thus India has obtained Rs. 26834.4 crores until the end of 
1982-83. Of this amount, Rs. 3260.5 crores came as grants and do 
not have to be repaid; the remaining Rs. 23574 crores have to be 
repaid with interest. But even the grants, seemingly innocuous 
and charitable, demand a price from the economy. They area bail 
to lure India into buying goods from imperialist countries, often 
at the expense of home made goods. This means increasing unem- 
ployment at home and destroying technologies and skills built up 
at home over the years. These credits and grants from DMEs shift- 
ed unemployment from their home economies to those of the 
third world countries. 

Source wise, the largest lender has been the World Bank, par- 
ticularly its ‘self-lending’ affiliate, the IDA. Because of its massive 
lending, because of its ‘concern-for-poverty’ rhetoric, because of 
its pretensions to being ‘pro-third-world’, and because of its infil- 
n o 

; : position in India’s economic 
policy-making. This organisation, which has always been headed 
by persons handpicked by the US President, works to promote 
eect the interests of multinationals in the Indian econo- 

y or Bank aided projects have to purchase their equip- 
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multinationals penetrate the public sector itself.® 

The total of authorised external assistance at the end of 1981-82 
stood at Rs. 31,442.5 crores. Of this, Rs. 24,731 crores was utilised— 
78.7 per cent of the authorisation. 

The amount of utilised external assistance in 1982-83 (provi- 
sional) was Rs. 2,323.97 crores. Of this, Rs. 1,281.8 crores or 55.2 
per cent came from two international institutions, viz., IBRD and 
IDA. ; 

The cost of debt servicing (amortisation and interest payments) 
increased 40 times from Rs. 23.8 crores during the first plan to Rs. 
952.7 crores in 1982-83. 

India’s foreign exchange reserves, excluding gold and SDRs, 
registered a big leap from Rs. 610.5 crores in 1974-75 to Rs. 1,491 
crores next year and reached the peak of Rs. 5,219.9 crores in 
1978-79, after which it started fluctuating. The figure for January 
1983 was Rs 3,682.4 crore? (See the figures of overall external 
assistance on the next page.) 

Indira Gandhi said in her Raul Prebisch lecture in Belgrade 
on the eve of UNCTAD meetin the second week of June 1983: 

“In India, for example, since 1951, the investment in de- 
velopment has been dollars 193 billion, Over 87 per cent 
of this has come from domestic sources, the rest from the 
credits which we have scrupulously paid, and a small part 
as grants.” 

This conclusion obviously is based on objective facts and its 
implications need to be dispassionately examined. This shows 
that both during the Nehru and Indira Gandhi eras, India followed 
an independent path of capitalist development, by and large, 
adopting a number of economic steps aimed at controlling the 
flow of foreign capital and gradually transforming the socio- 
economic structure. These actions bring India, time and again into 
conflict with American imperialism. This does not mean that the 
need to strengthen economic ties with the developed capitalist 
countries including America should be ignored or minimised. 

Here, it is relevant to mention one more fact to distinguish be- 
tween an independent path of development and dependent path. 
For instance, more than half of what American transnationals in- 


i i x i 6, 1984. 
8. Kartik Rai, People’s Democracy, New Delhi, December 16, 
9. 10. India—A Statistical Outline, New Delhi, 1984, pp. 138-39. 
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Overall External Assistance 
rupees in crore 


TS SS ee 


PL480/665 etc. 


assistance 
Years Loans Grants Total Repay- Repay- Grand 
(2-1-8) able in able in total 
rupees convert- 
able cur- 
rency 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

A. Authoriza- 
tions up to the 
end of Third i 
Plan 3808.8 392.0 4200.8 1510.8 — 5711.6 
1966-67 1034.1 799 1113.8 392.7 — 1506.5 
1967-68. 398.5 16.8 415.3 235.9 67.6 718.8 
1968-69 753.1 68.4 821.5 71.6 53.7 946.8 
1969-70 421.8 26.0 447.8 73.6 112.9 634.3 
1970-71 705.4 56.5 761.9 = — 761.9 
1971-72 774.5 36.0 810.5 22.5 96.2 929.2 
1972-73 639.6 36.6 676.2 — — 676.2 
1973-74 1129.5 41.1 1170.6 -— — 1170.6 
1974-75 1481.4 189.8 1671.2 — _— 1671.6 
1975-76 2192.8 440.7 2633.5 — 20.0 2633.5 
1976-77 806.7 386.6 1874.2 — 93.6 1286.4 
1977-78 1536.6 337.6 1874.2 — 22.8 1897.0 
1978-79 1894.6 441.1 2335.7 — — 2335.7 
1979-80 1295.1 564.4 1859.5 — — 1859.5 
1980-81 3771.2 68.7 3839.9 — = 3839.9 
1981-82 2633.0 210.4 2843.4 — — 2843.4 

Total 25276.7 3391.9 28668.6 2307.1 446.8  31442.5 


vest abroad is in nine countries—Brazil, Mexico, Venezuela, Ar- 
gentina, Bahamas, Nigeria, Indonesia, South Korea and the 
Philippines. In 1980, US corporations’ investments in enterprises 
in the Bahamas, whose population is hardly two lakhs, amounted 
to 162 million dollars, while in India, with a population of nearly 
70 crore, it was only 28 million dollars. 
goo: the aim of the major capitalist countries isto keep 
ping states economically dependent on them. Thus 
they are evolving new and subtler steps to move the ‘periphery’ 
apse to the imperialist centres of power. Therefore, those coun- 
riesin the periphery of the world capitalism, which are struggling 
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to become economically independent and self-reliant have 
earned the wrath of the DMEs. Consequently, a country like India 
with its strategic geopolitical position, manpower, natural re- 
sources and market, adopting a course other than what the centre 
of world imperialism, that is American imperialism, had 
visualised for it, is something that evokes intense reaction. 

Needless to say that important changes have taken place in this 
sphere. For example, the forms and methods of export of capital 
to developing countries have changed considerably. The postwar 
period of such change could perhaps be divided into three main 
phases: The first was a temporary scaling down of private over- 
seas capital, including monopoly capital, in the former colonial 
and semicolonial countries. This was linked with the upsurge of 
the national liberation revolutions, the backflow of part of the in- 
vestments to the colonial powers, the adoption of concrete mea- 
sures to establish control over national and foreign monopolies 
and partial nationalisation of the latter’s property. The second 
phase was marked by the emergence of economic neocolonialism 
with new state monopoly forms of the export of capital and the be- 
ginning of the ‘regearing’ of private foreign monopoly capital in 
developing countries. The third phase witnessed the full scale ex- 
pansion of transnational, monopoly capital. 

Largescale export of state monopoly capital to developing 
countries, a practice which became widespread since the mid- 
1950s, is afundamentally.new phenomenon, connected both with 
the changed international conditions and the internal structural 
shifts in world capitalist production and exchange. The problem 
of export of capital could no longer be considered apart from the 
general course of the struggle between the two world systems and, 
therefore, came to be determined primarily by the policies of im- 
perialist countries. 

During the second half of the 1950s, and most of the 1960s, the 
bulk of the capital from developed capitalist states went to devel- 
oping countries in the state monopoly form, as: (a) free state subsi- 
dies and easy term loans and credits on a bilateral (inter state) as 
well as multilateral (through international organisations) basis; (b) 
state loans and credits also made available on a bilateral and mul- 
tilateral basis but on commercial terms. The first of these two 
forms came to be known as ‘official aid’. Western publications also 
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consider the second type of the export of state monopoly capital 
as ‘aid’, a concept without the slightest scientific or economic 
grounds, because the only difference between that type of export 
of capital and ordinary private capital is one of form. In essence, 
the state or international financial organisations empowered by a 
number of states, such as the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development (IBRD), the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF), are “the personification of the total national capital” which 
offers monetary and material resources on ordinary market terms. 
However, neocolonialist policy contains two closely intercon- 
nected and interacting elements—all manner of state ‘aid’ and the 
expansion of private monopoly capital. The latter, termed as ‘pri- 
vate aid’ in the West, has been growing of late in view of the inten- 
sifying anti-imperialist struggle in the developing countries. In 
the 1970s, private monopoly investments in third world countries 
by the five leading capitalist states—the US, Japan, the FRG, 
France and Britain—were 50 to 200 per cent higher than the 
amount of state ‘aid’ offered to young states in the sixties. 
Transnational corporations (TNCs), wielding the main levers of 
control over international markets of capital, commodities, man- 
power, modern machinery and technology, have been the most 
active in carrying out neocolonialist plans. Their foreign subsidi- 
aries alone exported more than sterling 400,000 million worth of 
goods, which exceeds Latin America’s GNP by over sterling 40, 
000 million. The largest of them include the American companies 
Exxon Corporation, International Telephone & Telegraph, Inter- 
national Business Machines and General Motors, Great Britain’s 
ae r o ann Chemical Industries, the FRG's 
Bure vee yer, witzerland’s Nestils, Holland’s Philips, 
pan’s Hitachi. Some of them have entered the Indian 

economy. 
bee James Petras of New York University vividly de- 
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Using the flow of capital to newly free countries, international 
corporations seek to set, up a system of production—financial, 
trade—economic and scientific technological relations, to enable 
them not only to derive profits from these countries and exploit 
their resources, but also maintain them as dependent appendages 
of the western world. The export of capital by international mo- 
nopolies is an instrument of gradual and widescale penetration 
into newly free states with a view to paralysing their struggle for 
economic independence, restructuring international economic 
relations and democratic principles. World capitalism subse- 
quently turns them into ‘future partners’. 

A document by a group of socialist states submitted to the fifth 
UNCTAD held in Manila in May 1979, indicated that internation- 
al monopolies actually interfered in the internal affairs of recipi- 
ent countries, violated their sovereignty over natural resources 
and introduced disorganisation in the implementation of their 
economic and social policies and development plans. Worse still, 
TNCs often used their economic and research potential for exert- 
ing economic and political pressures on recipient countries. In 
this respect the se corporations constitute the material foundation 
of neocolonialism, a system of international relations based on in- 
equality, diktat and exploitation. 

Nineteen hundred and eightythree saw a further aggravation 
of the general crisis of capitalism in the West. Economically the 
year proved dismal for the overwhelming majority of the devel- 
oped countries. The GNP is estimated to have grown by only one 
or two per cent. Although their industrial output grew by two per 
cent, it failed to match the figure of five years ago. Unemployment 
went on growing from year to year. 

The GNP of western Europe in 1983 is estimated to have re- 
mained at the level of 1982, and industrial production to have 
dropped by about one per cent. For West Germany, France, Italy, 
the Netherlands, and Belgium 1983 was the fourth year of decline 
in industrial production or even stagnation. Although industrial 
output in Britain showed growth in 1982 and 1983, it only re- 
gained the level of 1973. In assessing the situation in industry, 
which constitutes the main economic sector of western Europe, 
it should be stressed that in the preceding nine years, industrial 
output decreased in five years and rose only in four years. Asa re- 
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sult, industrial output in 1983 was just above the 1973 figure, but 
three or four per cent below the level of 1979. 

Boundless pessimism is expressed over the prospect of indus- 
trial growth and general business revival in western Europe. Ac- 
cording to Common Market forecasts, the GNP of EEC ten in 1984 
would grow by as little as 1.5 per cent, meaning stagnation as 
earlier. : 

In 1983, the USA registered an increase in industrial output, 
which went up by about four per cent. However, this was a rise 
only with respect to the output that had fallen by more than eight 
per cent in the previous year. As a result, in 1983 US industry 
failed by four or five per cent to return to the level of 1979. Despite 
considerable rise in the output of cars, building materials and 
some other goods, these industries did not rise to the indices they 
registered in the late 1970s. 

Some US economists say that US economic upward trends are 
not quite sound, to put it mildly. The Business Week noted that in- 
dustrial output was growing under the impact of big defence ex- 
penditures. In 1983, US arms manufacture jumped up by 12-per 
cent and continues to grow. The illusion of recovery is created 
largely by billions of dollars that reach the accounts of huge corpo- 
rations through Reagan’s militaristic budgets. 

Most economists say that the duration of the recovery in Amer- 
ica will depend on the state of US public finance. Under Reagan, 
budget deficits reached unprecedented proportions. In 1983, it 
was 195.2 billion dollars, although even 110 billion dollars had 
been considered dangerous in 1982. Americans ask themselves 
how Reagan intends to improve the state of public finance, if he 
has increased by almost four times the 50 million dollar deficit he 
had inherited from the previous administration. 

Thus the deepest cyclical crises after the Second World War, 
those of 1973 to 1975 and 1980 to 1982, have left behind a heavy 
load of unresolved conflicts and outstanding problems. The re- 
covery of production which has begun in 1983 and 1984 has been 
“Senet uneven and lopsided. According to official statistics, 
a ee ees 
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million by mid-1984. The trade unions put the figure far higher. 
The most essential thing is that much of unemployment is struc- 
tural, that is, long term vacuum resulting from permanent closure 
of old businesses, winding up of old production units, and from 
the process of manpower being displaced by new labour-saving 
technology. The supplanting of living labour, typical of the capi- 
talist mode of production, is manifesting itself in full measure 
today. 

Even in the context of cyclical recovery, there are some major 
sectors which are still in a state of deep crisis and stagnation. The 
situation in such sectors as iron and steel, motor industry, ship- 
building, chemical and textile industries, differs from country to 
country. Yet, itis distinguished almost everywhere by the reduc- 
tion of productive capacities, dismissal of new groups of workers, 
and a substantial lag of output behind the peak levels achieved in 
the 70s. 

The cyclical crises have, furthermore, left unresolved the prob- 
lem of stupendous budget deficits amounting to between five and 
ten per cent of the GNP or even more. The US federal budget defi- 
cit will reach 200 billion dollars in the next fiscal year, that is, 
about as much as is expected to be spent on the arms buildup. 
Today military expenditures, an unbearable burden on the econ- 
omy, are covered for the most part by paper money and aswelling 
public debt: The pundits of Reaganomics and Thatcherism see 
‘nothing wrong’ about it; they regard budget deficits running into 
many billions, as well as millions of unemployed labourers, as an 
indispensable condition for the prosperity of monopoly capital- 
ism. Yet, it is fraught with the danger of further upheavals inactu- 
al reproduction. Nor is there any letup in the tragedy of growing 
foreign debts of the developing nations which now add up to 700 
billion dollars. 

In 1970s and 1980s, the developing countries launched a joint 
attack on the system of neocolonialism in the sphere of interna- 
tional economic relations, the restructuring of which has become 
the subject ofa fierce struggle. However, the few concessions won 
by the newly free states from world capitalism are brought to 
nought by the activities of the transnational corporations and im- 
perialist powers. For the developing countries, the meeting of the 
heads of states or government of 22 leading western and develop- 
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ing countries in Cancun, Mexico in autumn 1981, was a failure, 
although the advocates of a new international economic order ex- 
pected much from it. 

At the UN General Assembly the newly free states voice vehe- 
ment criticism of the USA and its partners who intend to delay the 
start of ‘global negotiations’ on the most acute international eco- 
nomic problems. They insist on an immediate start of these talks 
at the UN with no strings attached. The developing countries de- 
mand the elimination of discrimination in trade, which leads to 
the closure of western markets for them, an increase in western 
financial aid, a reform of the currency system in their favour, the 
cancellation of their foreign debts, etc. 

The concern of the developing countries is easy to understand, 
for the existing mechanism of international economic relations 
had been created at a time of the undivided rule of the imperialist 
powers, when most of the third world countries were in colonial 
or semicolonial dependence. The changes that have taken place 
in the world since then call for a radical revision of the interna- 
tional economic order, which must be adapted to the goals and ob- 
jectives of the international community as a whole. Without such 
a revision, the developing countries will be unable to strengthen 
their political independence. 

A thorough discussion of the pressing economic problems of 
the nonaligned world took place at the Seventh Summit in New 
Delhi. The conference stressed again that the elimination of ine- 
seer a r the current international economic sys- 

ent of a new international economic order 


are part of the people’s struggle for political liberation and social 
emancipation, 


The New Delhi conference denounced the attempts of the 
West, the USA above all, to sabotage the UN decision regarding 
global negotiations on the key problems related to a new etonom- 
ic order. The final declaration of the conference unambiguously 
sopaned the policy of trade sanctions, blockade and other 
a of coercion and blackmail practised by the industrialised 
ae a aS a nee of Political pressure and interference in the 
eee ae ot sovereign states. The delegates reaffirmed the 
Beets eke e nonaligned movement to defend the right of every 

n to dispose of its own natural resources as it sees fit. 
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A relentless campaign at the UN for opening global negotia- 
tions has been going on for four years now as part of the struggle 
for changing international economic relations in favour of the de- 
veloping countries. Back in December 1979, the UN General As- 
sembly passed a resolution envisaging talks on problems of 
energy, raw materials, trade, development and also the currency 
and monetry situation in the world. The developing countries 
want the creation of a mechanism in international economic rela- 
tions which would take into account their interests and not be 
merely a source of enrichment for western monopolies. They de- 
mand that the western countries turn over to them part of the ma- 
terial and financial means which were taken by the imperialist 
powers from the colonial countries in the past. 

However, the present US administration is indifferent to these 
demands, taking care at the same time to avoid an outright conflict 
with the developing countries. Thus, the United States has greatly 
sliced its loans to the developing countries through government 
channels. The lion’s share of American ‘aid’ goes to Israel, Egypt, 
E] Salvador and other countries such as Pakistan which are ‘solid’ 
allies of the US in the developing world. 

The US administration has declared that the developing coun- 
tries should rely on “individual initiative and private enterprise”, 
including that of US companies. The purpose of such assertions 
is to convince the leaders of the newly free states that a reduction 
of US government ‘aid’ can be compensated for by an inflow of US 
private capital to their great benefit. 

But the true aim of private capital activity in the developing 
countries is different. Between 1976 and 1980, direct private in- 
vestments of US companies in the developing world grew by ster- 
ling 26.4 billion. Part of this sum—sterling 14.8 billion—consisted 
of reinvestment. In other words, within those five years the actual 
export of capital was sterling 11.6 billion. Over the same period 
the profits of US companies shipped back from the developing 
countries to the United States amounted to sterling 31.8 billion. 

Driven by selfish interests, the US administration blocked the 
start of global negotiations at the 35th and 36th sessions of the UN 
General Assembly. Without openly opposing the developing 
countries’ proposals, it began to emasculate the anti-imperialist 
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essence of the Group of 77’s proposals on restructuring interna- 
tional economic relations. 

The American administration employed similar tactics at the 
37th General Assembly also. For fear of being isolated, it made the 
opening of global negotiations conditional on a host of reserva- 
tions. The US secretary of state George Shultz said at the UN ses- 
sion that “America is prepared to go to work on the global agen- 
da”, which in actuality meant its intention to drown global 
negotiations in a flood of preparatory consultations on the agenda. 
According to The Wall Street Journal “...the best way to kill global 
negotiations is to actually drown them and let the General Assem- 
bly talk itself hoarse for the next 10 or 15 years...if we don’t go 
along we will become ‘isolated’ from Europe and the third world.” 

While showing a readiness to “go to work on the agenda”, the 
United States advances preliminary terms for the start of global 
negotiations, which undermine the very idea of the talks and stul- 
tify the developing countries’ demand to restructure internation- 
al economic relations. The US terms were set forth most openly 
in the speech by the US President Reagan at the Cancun Summit, 
Mexico, in October 1981. “We propose an agenda,” the.President 
said, “composed of trade liberalisation, energy and food resource 
development, andimprovementin the investment climate.” “The 
talks,” he pointed out, “should respect the competence, functions 
and powers of the specialised international agencies upon which 
we all depend with the understanding that the decisions reached 
by these agencies within respective areas of competence are final. 
We should not seek to creat new institutions.” 

The President made it quite clear that he was opposed to the 
cians of the developing countries that the financial policies of 
me oeio anl fo Reconstruction and Development and 
n E a bya Fund, instruments of US 
a a etek sia, Africa and Latin America, should be 

À ; e, he would prevent a discussion of this 
question at global negotiations. 
aaa US ep teiatensmuas 
y uTCeS from industrialised to the developing 
countries but the stimulation of international trade by opening 
new markets, preserving capitalist laws of free competition, laws 
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which, in the opinion of the developing countries, must be 
changed. 

Itis symptomatic that the justness of the young states’ demand 
that the “laws of the free market”, which have taken sharp root 
in the capitalist world, must be changed was recognized by 
French President Francois Mitterrand. “To preserve the market 
Jaws in the North-South relations,” he observed, “means to allow 
the stronger nations to shift the burden of the crisis on the weaker 
ones.” 

Addressing the 37th General Assembly, US secretary of state 
George Shultz spoke of the necessity of reducing government in- 
terference in the market. “Prospering today,” he said, “are the 
industrialised countries whose markets are more free and open.” 

Yet, in the present conditions not only the newly free countries 
with weak economies, which need the protection of their govern- 
ments, but also many capitalist countries with developed econo- 
mies do not wish to open their markets to US capital. 

Long before she was assassinated Indira Gandhi declared in a 
speech at Aurangabad that “India, never cared, does not care and 
will not care” for those countries which backed military dictators 
of Pakistan and had “never taken kindly to India’s achievements 
in various fields.” Later addressing the United Nations General 
Assembly in her capacity as Chairperson of the 101-nation Nona- 
ligned Movement on September 28, 1983, she said that “unfortu- 
nately over the past three years, procedural hurdles to the launch- | 
ing of the global negotiations had not been overcome. The 
Williamsburg Summit and UNCTAD VI had.shown once again 
the fear of the unfamiliar, of lowering easy and safe existing pro- 
tective barriers and releasing restrictive rules.” Indira Gandhi 
pointed out that “continued disparities also aggravate political 
tensions and lead to instability. The strong, with the help of the 
rest of the international community, can think of measures tocon- 
tain the enormous potential which gives them illusions of 
strength but whose very power is troublesome.” 

In a forthright manner, Indira Gandhi warned that “this is our 
last chance of appealing to the old and the entrenched not to infect 
the new with its diseases, neocolonialism, monopoly, economic 
oppression, class divisions and big power rivalry. Also the idea 
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that power is invincible and can feed on itself, with militarisation 
as the ultimate tool.” 

This was the voice of not only self-reliant India but of the entire 
community of the developing countries.” ; 

Again in the beginning of 1984, Indira Gandhi said that the 
United States cultivated dictatorships around the world while 
displaying indifference and a double standard towards India. 
“They do not seem to be bothered about India,” she underlined. 
It was in this context that she pointed out that a major problem in 
Indo-US relations was the reduction of the American contribution 
to the United Nations and western dominated international credit 
institutions because “it seems to be done in a way that hits 
India”.? ` 

One could thus see how Indira Gandhi was determined to resist 
neocolonial pressures, a determination that sharpened India’s 
contradiction with the American imperialism. 


n oe Herald, September 29, 1983. 
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India in US Perception 


American policy towards India started shaping during the Second 
World War itself, coinciding with the decline of British imperial- 
ism and the rise of American imperialism as the leading force in 
world capitalism. Président Roosevelt’s representative William 
Phillips arrived in New Delhion8 January 1943, to study the Indi- 
an situation. He met several prominent Indians belonging to dif- 
ferent religions, groups or parties including Rajagopalachari, Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, Jayakar, Jinnah, Shyama Prasad Mukherji and 
Savarkar. He also wanted to meet Gandhiji and sought the 
Viceroy’s permission. But this special representative was not per- 
mitted to meet Gandhiji. Churchill, who was England’s Prime 
Minister, had made it abundantly clear to Roosevelt that he had 
no intention of losing India, come what may. Nevertheless, the 
American press became hostile to India’s demand for ‘British 
withdrawal at a period when the British were fighting with their 
back to the wall.’ 

Naturally, Jawaharlal Nehru and Gandhiji became indignant 
over this stand of the American ruling circles and rightly conclud- 
ed that America’s support of the right of the subject nations to self- 
determination was a mere facade. Robert E Sherwood in his clas- 
sic Roosevelt and Hopkins has reported that at the meeting of the 
big three in Teheran, Roosevelt told Stalin that reforms in India 
should begin from the bottom and according to him the American 
President cautioned Stalin not to bring up ‘the problem of India 
with Churchill. Though the Soviet Union in keeping with its 
policy, continued to extend its support to our struggle for political 
independence, the fact that diplomatic relations between India 
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A 
and the USSK were established on April 13, 1947, even before thie 
formal declaration of India’s independence, in itself was a signifi- 
cant development. 

Indo-American relations on the other hand made a poor start 
in the early 1940s. They did not take off appreciably even in Au- 
gust 1947. Roosevelt was dead and Harry Truman who succeeded 
him was a racist, an imperialist, a neocolonialist and a Dulles- 
McCarthy brand anti-communist. Between him and India’s 
Jawaharlal Nehru, there was little in common. The heads of state 
of the two countries represented viewpoints that were completely 
opposed. Jawaharlal Nehru was profoundly influenced by 
Gandhiji and was a votary of non-violence and peace. Truman, on 
the other hand, planned a showdown to compel the Soviet Union 
to withdraw from the territory of the European countries. But in 
this he met with no success. The Congress rejected his plan for a 
universal military training and a peace time conscription, demon- 
strations and unrest'among US armed forces overseas, compelled , 
Truman to call home large numbers of troops. 

Jawaharlal Nehru, the Prime Minister of a newly independent 
State, was not anti-communist. In contrast, Truman and his 
advisers—Dulles, Acheson, Averrel Harriman, George Kenan 
and others—were obsessed with the threat of communism. In 
1947, the American President formally launched the cold war in 
his ‘Doctrine’ speech. It was an ideological crusade against Soviet 
communism. While Jawaharlal Nehru hada deep distrust of west- 
ern capitalist powers, and supported and unequivocally stood for 
the liberation struggles of subject nations against their colonial 
rulers, the Truman Doctrine was an ‘open-ended commitment to 
contain armed revolutions wherever they developed’. Jawaharlal 
ee ee por suppan to struggles against colonial powers; 
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not with them were against them. non-communist states which 
did not join the ‘free bloc’ were supposed ‘overtly or covertly to 
reinforce the objectives of the communist bloc’. This view was 
popularised by American officials and propagated by important 
newspapers like the New York Times. In the great struggle of ide- 
ologies, John F Dulles regarded India’s refusal to commit itself to 
the concept of ‘free world’ as ‘immoral’. While Jawaharlal Nehru 
condemned military pacts, Truman created NATO ata time when 
(according to George Kenan) “there was no need for the NATO 
build up at all”. 

In the American policy-makers’ perception, it was tremen- 
dously important to keep India on their side. This was clearly spelt 
out by US Ambassador Henry F Grady on December 7, 1947.? 
American policy towards India in the late forties, though at a for- 
mative stage, had already developed certain contours. Its primary 
objective was to influence India’s stand on the international af- 
fairs, specially when the US was engaged in building an anti- 
Soviet bloc and at the same time containing liberation movements 
in Africa and Asia. India was important not only because, together ` 
with Pakistan, it is as big as Europe and has tremendously big 
population, but because its stand on world affairs influences 
strongly the stand taken by other Asian nations.3 

Jawaharlal Nehru made it clear that India would take an active 
concern in world affairs, pursuing an independent policy compat- 
ible with her own national interests. However, the foreign policy 
of a newly independent nation does not emerge overnight, and 
with the general directions clear in his mind, Nehru set about 
building up India’s foreign policy brick by brick. And as he set 
about this task, he clashed with the American policymakers. It is 
astonishing, complained an irritated Nehru, how naive the Amer- 
icans are in their foreign policy. It is only their power that carries 
them through, not their intelligence or any other quality. 

However, till the late forties, although India was improtant in 
political terms, Kuomintang China and Japan attracted greater 
American attention. US policy in this period was directed to build 
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economic and political pressures on India with a view to mould 
and influence its foreign policy. This effort, however, proved to be 
counter productive. In fact, almost within two years after India be- 
came independent, Indo-American contradiction started sharp- 
eningitself, primarily because under the leadership of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, India started asserting its sovereignty in international af- 
fairs. Early in 1949, the United States began building pressures on 
India to temper its support to the liberation movements. On 
January 1, 1949, Jawaharlal Nehru attacked western and Ameri- 
can aid to the Dutch imperialists. He demanded Dutch withdrawl 
from Indonesia and stoppage of all aid. 

In 1949, another world shaking event took place—the defeat of 
the American supported Chiang Kai-shek regime. Where, then, 
shall we look for allies, now that Nationalist China, the Nether- 
lands and France are so manifestly unable to play the role in Asia 
which we had supposed they would play? That seems to be the 
fundamental problem which has to be solved in order to evolve 
an American policy in Asia, asked the policy makers in Washing- 
ton.’ An increasing number of American foreign policy experts 
started arguing that India with her economic and military potenti- 
alities had become the key to successful United States foreign pol- 
icy in Asia. 

Aftera high level discussion between American and British ex- 
perts in Asia, at which British foreign secretary Bevin and Ameri- 
can secretary of state Acheson were also present, it was decided 
that India should become the main base for the development of 
US foreign policy for Asia because it provided unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to make up the ground lost in Asia. After the communist 
victory in China, a drive should be launched to make India—not 
eS meee sector of the United States world policy.® 

ee feel eh se pee by the American experts on Asia 
ehru was invited to visit the United States from 

October 11 to November 7, 1949, 
Thus at the end of 1949, a new perception about India’s role in 


Asia emerged among the Ameri i 
ican policy makers. This concept 
revolved around the following objectives: : 
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(a) Eurasia rimland countries—from Britain all the way to 
Indonesia—must work together against the heartland coun- 
tries arqund the USSR. 

(b) US needs Jawaharlal Nehru’s help to weld India into the 
maritime ring around USSR-China heartland. 

(c) As communism solidifies in China and becomes an increas- 
ing threat to Southeast Asia, India looms large as 
democracy’s firmest bulwark in the East.’ 

Some experts even predicted that the United States will negoti- 
ate with Jawaharlal Nehru for lease of air bases. Such forecasts ap- 
peared even in a section of the British press, such as the Daily 
Graphic in London. : 

To pressurise India to play this role in Asia, both Washington 
and London, wanted to use the ‘Kashmir card’. But Jawaharlal 
Nehru defended India’s sovereignty and independence with 
unmatchable determination. He stated publicly that his govern- 
ment had rejected the proposal for arbitration which Truman and 
Attlee had pressed on him, and asserted that Indian troops would 
not be withdrawn from Kashmir unless the people of that state de- 
sired it and the Government of India was satisfied that the safety 
of Kashmir would not be endangered. He also rejected the advice 
of Mountbatten that India should make further concessions. So 
the Kashmir problem remained as insoluble as ever and perhaps 
there was more tension than ever before. For this Jawaharlal 
Nehru attributed considerable responsibility to what appeared to 
him to be the lack of fairness shown by the United States. Yet, he 
did not cancel or postpone his visit. 

Jawaharlal Nehru it appears was keen to explore the possibility 
of getting American assistance for India’s economic development. 
Nonetheless, he was clear in his mind that he would not pay the 
price for this assistance by making India subservient to the foreign 
Policy of the United States. He knew India’s strength and said in 
a letter he wrote to the chief ministers on October 2, 1949: “India 
has much to give, not in gold or silver, or even exportable com- 
modities, but by virtue of her present position. It is well 
recognised today all over the world that the future of India be- 
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comes more and: more the pivot of Asia.’”® 
Nevertheless, this visit was a disappointment both to New 
Delhi and Washington, because as Jawaharlal Nehru himself put 
it, “they had gone all out to welcome me. But they expected some- 
‘thing more than gratitude and goodwill and that more I could not 
‘supply them.” During his visit, he repeatedly explained that Ind- 
ia’s detachment in the cold war did not imply isolation and indif- 
ference on basic issues. Nonalignment did not exclude. 
commitment to principles. He told a joint session of the American 
Congress that “where freedom is menaced or justice threatened 
or where aggression takes place, we cannot and shall not be neu- 
tral.” Total agreement with what all the United States said or did 
was not necessary in order to establish India’s binding faith in 
basic values and her unfailing endeavour to ensure them. When 
man’s liberty or peace is in danger we cannot and shall not be neu- 
tral, neutrality would be betrayal of what we have fought for and 
stand for, he repeatedly told the American people.® 
As a matter of fact, the American and other western diplomats 
were extremely upset over the forthright stand Jawaharlal Nehru 
took in his speeches. In their view, the visit was a failure because 
influential Americans had rubbed Nehru the wrong way. Nehru 
too had rubbed them the wrong way. Dean Acheson, then secre- 
tary of state, was one of them. Acheson had arranged that Nehru 
and he would meet by themselves after an official dinner to have 
a private talk. The talk lasted two and a half hours but Acheson 
complained afterwards that Nehru had talked tò him as if he was 
addressing a public meeting. Acheson, therefore, came to the con- 
clusion that Nehru and he was not destined to have a pleasant re- 
lationship because ‘he was one of the most difficult persons to deal 
with.1° Resinger Lawrence, an American commentator, observed 
that after Nehru’s visit, Indo-American relations “Had not yet 
jelled.” It will not be incorrect to say that it was after this visit of 
nee Nehru, that American policy makers started reassess- _ 
country’s policy towards India and working out new pa- 
rameters, primarily because they found in Jawaharlal Nehru not 
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only the tallest leader of the Indian people but a determined 
spokesman ofall the people who were struggling against imperial- 
ism. With this began a new phase in Indo-American relations. 

But within a few weeks, the Korean war took a new turn. The 
US had furnished additional military supplies to South Korea, had 
ordered its air and sea forces to cover and support South Korean 
troops, had placed the US Seventh Fleet in the Formosan Straits 
and accelerated military aid to the French in Indo-China. The UN 
Security Council passed a second resolution calling for collective 
action against the aggressor. India, not wanting to support US 
preparations for expanding the area of combat, hesitated fora time 
but ultimately accepted the 27 June resolution in its purely Kore- 
an bearing. 

Indian public opinion was outraged at the ruthless ways of 
American warfare in Korea. It began to conclude that American 
policy in Asia was nota series of isolated and mistaken moves, but 
a pattern of action based on a complete lack of concern for Asian 
lives. This opinion spread widely among the small but influential 
intelligentia. It was expressed, for instance, at the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations Conference held in Lucknow early in October 
1950. Several delegates made it clear that hostility in Asia to the 
West is often directed against the United States rather than Great 
Britain. These beliefs among the peoples of Asia were noted: the 
United States is extending its bases too far into Asia; the United 
States intends to fight Russia on Asian soil—Korea being an ex- 
ample; the United States is willing to use the atom bomb on Asia 
but not in Europe; the United States regards the people of Asia as 
expendable and is indifferent to the loss of Asian life in war; the 
United States led the United Nations to act quickly in Korea be- 
Cause of its own strategic self interests.” 

Throughout this period, India made persistent efforts to get 
Beijing seated in the United Nations. 

Apart from these developments, an unsuspected circumstance 
of Indo-American conflict cropped up in the summer of 1951. A 
US-UK draft of a Japanese Peace Treaty was received by India and 
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she was invited to attend a conference in San Francisco where the 
treaty was to be signed. India had three major objections to the 
signing of the draft. First, Japan was denied full sovereignty under 


the terms of the treaty and the Ryuku and Bohinislands remained 


under US administration; secondly, the US-Japanese security ar- 
rangements formed part of the document and were a threat to 
peace in Asia; and thirdly, the treaty failed to specify the return 
of Formosa to mainland China. The American administration had 
no intention to compromise on these issues as they were regarded 
vital to its strategy in the Far East and Southeast Asia. The pilot 
of the treaty was John Foster Dulles whose hostility towards India 
was well known and the indifference he displayed in not consult- 
ing with Indian officials accentuated further discord. India did not 
attend the conference at San Francisco and the acrimonious Indo- 
American diplomatic exchanges of August and September 1951, 
continued to act as the proverbial thorn in the flesh. 

A number of events in 1953 created fresh strains between the 
governments of the United States and India. In Kashmir, a new 
constitution had been drafted by the Constituent Assembly de- 
spite Pakistan’s protest, reinforced by the Security Council reso- 
lution of 31 March, 1951. It reaffirmed the state’s accession to India 
and its autonomy in areas other than foreign affairs, defence and 

` communications. In 1952, Nehru and Abdullah signed an agree- 
ment in Delhi confirming Kashmir’s unique status as stipulated in 
Article 370 of the Indian Constitution. The Sheikh had been 
postponing the ratification of the agreement by Kashmir Assem- 
bly. Throughout this period, apart from increased US interest in 
Kashmir affairs at the United Nations, there was a marked in- 
crease in the number of American visitors to Kashmir. They in- 
vaded the state as UN officials, as tourists, as missionaries and as 
students and members of study teams. In the spring and summer 
of 1953, they were seen in hotels, house boats, in the market 
places, in the precincts of schools and colleges, cruising in 
shikaras on the Dal and Nagin lakes and camping on the hillsides 
of Pahalgam and Gulmarg. The Nehru-Abdullah relations at this 
time were far from cordial. The Sheikh had shown discourtesy to 
Maulana Azad and Jawaharlal Nehru. There were numerous 
eae eo po paste demonstrations in the valley. Adlai 
state during this period was not without 
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significance. A few months earlier, a CIA plot in Iran had resulted 

in the overthrow of Mussadeq. The Americans were also engaged 

in the sinister game of ousting India from Kashmir territory. 

Sheikh Abdullah had sometime in the past discussed plans for an 

independent Kashmir with an American ambassador and the con- 

versation had been probably overheard. The Americans were at’ 
the old game again inciting the Sheikh to aim at an independent 

Kashmir. Timely intervention by New Delhi led to Abdullah’s ar- 

rest and the US-Abdullah plan was foiled.” 

Almost simultaneously, far reaching developments started 
taking place in Pakistan. After the assassination of Mr Liaquat Ali’ 
Khan, the ablest of the lieutenants of Mr Jinnah, in 1951, effective 
power had come to be exercised not by the prime minister, not by. 
the cabinet or even the Parliament but by the head of the state, 
Ghulam Mohammad, from October 1951 to September 1955 and 
after him, Iskandar Mirza, from September 1955 to September 
1958. This change in Pakistan coincided with similar changes in 
Burma and Thailand. In each country, the army became the deci- 
sive factor in establishing regimes of military dictatorship. Andin 
-each case, imperialist circles, especially Americans who speak 
sanctimoniously about democracy, about moral values and ex- 
press horror against totalitarianism, greeted the changes with 
unconcealed joy. 

Thus in the early fifties, America was looking for new allies in 
Asia to contain China and the Soviet Union. Pakistan’s geographi-’ 
Cal situation, its contiguity to China and its position below Rus- 
sia’s belly was considered ideal for bases from where the US could 
operate. Pakistan could make little headway in Kashmir with the 
help of the American bloc. American military aid was hailed by 
pakistan, which gave up its nonaligned, uncommitted posture in 
‘the cold war. The military aid programme as part of the military 
alliance with the US was almost entirely negotiated by Ayub. 
Khan who was the Commander-in-Chief of Pakistan forces from 
January 1951. Nehru deplored Pakistan’s decision and warned 
Mohammed Ali that US aid would stand. in the way of 
demilitarisation and the solution of the Kashmir problem. He ex- 
plained that the US-Pakistan alliance would work against the geo- 
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graphic solidity of the nonaligned grouping of states and destroy 
the integrity of what he called the ‘no-war area’ in Asia. 

Speaking in the Indian Parliament, Nehru said that India had 
in her own quiet way worked for and looked forward to that area. 
Naturally, it had hoped that Pakistan would do the same. “Now 
if any military aid comes to Pakistan from the United States”, he 
said, “it is obvious that Pakistan drops out of that area...the cold 
war as it is called, comes to Pakistan, and therefore comes to Ind- 
ia’s borders”. Further, Nehru likened the US-Pakistan alliance to 
the nineteenth century western imperialist ventures in India 
where a weak Indian ruler sought and accepted foreign military 
assistance to increase his own strength relatively to that of his 
neighbour and in the process “lost his own independence and 
acted as a vehicle for introducing alien influence into the 
country”. 

The military build up of Pakistan by the United States created 
a serious security situation for India. Its twin objective was, first 
to prepare a local Asian ground force for possible use against Sovi- 
et or Chinese moves in the Middle East and South- east Asia and 
secondly, according to the explanation given by the then Ameri- 
can Vice President Richard Nixon in Karachi in December 1953, 
to check India’s power and influence in the region by acting as a 
useful counterforce to Nehru’s neutralism. According to Charles 
N Heimseth and Surjit Man Singh “the latter purpose was partial- 
ly achieved, as American arms created an unnatural and 
explosive alteration of the power balance in the 
subcontinent”. 

In February 1954, when the US-Pakistan Pact was announced, 
there was widespread consternation and resentment in this coun- 
try both in government circles and the Indian public. Protest 
‘meetings expressing indignation against the United States were 
held all over the country. And in a White Paper over Kashmir, 
Nehru said, “We can take no risks now, as we were prepared to 
take previously, and we must retain full liberty to keep such forc- 
‘es and military equipment in the Kashmir state as we may consid- 
er necessary in view of this new threat to us”, He openly affirmed 
that the US-Pakistan agreement had changed the entire complex- 
‘ion of the Indo-Pakistan conflict and, withdrawal of troops from 


Kashmir and holding of a plebiscite had become impossible, . 
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President Eisenhower sought to assuage Indian fears in his letter, 
dated 24 February, 1954, to Nehru in which he assured the Indian 
Prime Minister that the arms to Pakistan were not intended to be 
used against India. 

In 1954, Pakistan joined the Southeast Asia Treaty Organisa- 
tion (SEATO). The organisation drew its inspiration as well as 
strength from the United States and used the terrain of its Asian 
members—Philippines and Thailand in the south and Pakistan in 
the north—as a base of operation against communist countries. It 
was established to build up anti-communist strength in South and 
Southeast Asia, to counter the effects of the Panchsheel doctrine 
and the Indian nonalignement, as well as to keep in check the 
spread of Indian influence in East and Southeast Asia. Nehru re- 
garded it as a threat to peace in the region, firstly, because it acted 
as a provocation to both Russia and China, whose governments 

_could not allow western powers to assume positions of dominance 
just outside their borders; secondly, because it would curtail the 
independence of its small Asian members and finanlly, because 
it could prevent freedom of action of non-members in the area. A 
year later in 1955, British and American efforts produced the 
Baghdad Pact signed by Iran, Iraq, Pakistan and Turkey, its origi- 
nal members. With the formation of anew government headed by 
Abdul Karim Kassim, Iraq opted out of the pact which came to be 
known as the Central Treaty Organisation (CENTO). With 
Pakistan’s membership of both SEATO and CENTO, Nehru right- 
ly complained that India was encircled. 

This shows that the early fifties witnessed the birth of Ameri- 
can geopolitical strategy for south Asia and the countries of sub- 
continent, India in particular. 

The struggle for control over different regions of the world, 
which US monopolies have earmarked for markets and military- 
strategic strong points of their expansion, was a major trend of this 
policy, which is based on imperial ambitions and unbridled 
militarisation. Such regions, however far they might be from the 
American shores, were unceremoniously declared by Washing- 
ton to be ‘zones of US national interests’ which served as pretext 
for building up US military presence in the countries of these 
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‘zones’. They are being supported militarily, notwithstanding the 
fact that they are unpopular regimes. They also serve Washing- 
ton’s interests. The US is seeking in every way possible new and 
more efficient ways of interfering militarily and politically in the 
domestic affairs of other states. Said Casper Weinberger, US sec- 
retary of defence: “We must strengthen our positions in the world 
with the help of arms.” 

US imperialism is particularly active in South Asia, a region 
where its military presence grows year in and year out. Fora num- 
ber of reasons Washington has assigned South Asia an exception- 
ally important role in its aggressive schemes. 

First, this is a region with immense natural wealth and inex- 
haustible human resources, which distinguishes it from many 
other regions that attract the attention of foreign investors— 
pioneers of imperialist expansion. Grand Strategy for the 1980s, 
a book published in Washington by a group of former prominent 
military leaders, claims that US prosperity today is linked with 
the Pacific and Indian Ocean countries. US economy, the book 
says, is the main consumer of raw materials from the East and of 
the commodities produced in Asian countries; the United States 
is banking on Asian markets for its exports and capital invest- 
ments. These designs have never been of a peaceful nature, since 
expansion requires the use of force. It is not by chance that, even 
prior to the recent election which brought Ronald Reagan to 
power, the election platform of the US Republican Party con- 
tained an assurance that the new Republican administration 
would restore America’s role in Asia and in the Pacific. 

Second, East and Southeast Asia, which are close geographical- 
ly to the US, is a region where national liberation movements 
have scored impressive successes, namely the victory of the peo- 
ple’s revolution in China, the winning of independence and the 
embarking on the road of socialism by the Indochina countries 
(Vietnam, Laos and Kampuchea), the emergence of the people’s 
democratic system in the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, 
and throwing off of the fetters of colonialism by a number of coun- 
.tries of Southeast Asia and above all the independent path of de- 
velopment India is following. The United States and other imperi- 
alist powers are going out of their way to rub out the latter's gains, 
and to reverse the course of history so as to have the opportunity 
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to plunder without obstacle the peoples of Asia. 

Third, whatever importance Washington might attach to the 
economic and other above mentioned considerations in formulat- 
ing its policy vis-a-vis this region, it proceeds first and foremost 
from the fact that South Asia and Southeast Asia, as the American 
brass hats put it, are a convenient bridgehead for delivering blows 
to the most important economic and political centres of the USSR 
and other socialist countries of this region that are far away from 
Europe and America. 

Fourth, the US economic and diplomatic activities, as well as 
its military presence in the region, are aimed at keeping within the 
framework of imperialism’s military system all countries which 
it presently controls. Washington interferes unabashedly in their 
internal affairs, forcing them to do what it thinks fit, and prevent- 
ing them from undertaking democratic changes. 

Since nonaligned and self-reliant India had refused to become 
American imperialism’s ‘firmest bulwark in the East’, it and its 

- leaders have earned the wrath of the Pentagon. Thatis why in the 
early fifties itself Jawaharlal Nehru became its main target of at- 
tack. Pandit Nehru purports to speak for Asia, but it is the voice 
of abnegation; his criticism now turns out to have been obstruc- 
tive, his policy is appeasement. “Worst ofall one fails to finda valid 
moral judgement in his attitude. One can feel certain that history 
will condemn the Nehru policy as well intentioned but timid, short- 
sighted and irresponsible....He is doing wrong to the cause of 
freedom, of Asian nationalism, of justice and right”, wrote the New 
York Times in an editorial 35 years ago, that is, on October 12, 
1950. Abuse was coupled with pressure when India sought a loan 
of wheat. Tom Conolly, chairman of the American senate com- 
mittee on foreign relations, rather bluntly said that action on the 
Indian request for wheat loan would be delayed until a sub- 
committee “looks into the whole question of US relations with 
India”. 

These strains reached a climax in August 1951, when the Indi- 
an government refused to sign the American draft of the Japanese 
Peace Treaty. Jawaharlal Nehru was called the ‘Lost Leader’ and 
one who was a ‘saboteur’. 

On August 28, 1951, the New York Daily Mirror accused Nehru 
of ‘Asiatic intrigue,’ and charged that “one of the enemies of this 
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country is the India of Nehru.” f 

The New York Times declared in an editorial: 
‘Jawaharlal Nehru is fast becoming one of the great diszp- 
pointments of the postwar era....To the West, he seemed (a 
few years ago)a logical champion of a free, democratic, anti- 
communist Asia, and the India he directed was the obvious 
candidate for the leadership of Asia... 
“Instead of seizing the leadership of Asia for its good, Nehru 
turned aside from the responsibilities, proclaimed India’s 
disinterestedness, and tried to set up an ‘independent,’ thrid 
force. India, suspended in midair between the two decisive 
movements of our day—communism that Russia heads and 
democracy of which the United States is the chief 
champion.” 

As long as Jawaharlal Nehru was alive, the American policy 


makers continued their compaign against him, sometimes overtly 
and sometimes covertly. 


SIX 


The Nehru Era: India’s 
Foreign Policy in the Making 


Jawaharlal Nehru laid down the parameters of India’s for- 
eign policy long before its political independence. From the 
early days of his participation in the anti-colonial struggle, he 
had come to acquire a world outlook and to him nationalism 
wasa “narrow and insufficient creed”. “Socialism is...for me not 
merely an economic doctrine which I favour” he said in his 
presidential address to the Lucknow session of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress in 1936, “it is a vital creed which I hold with all 
my head and heart. I work for the Indian independence because 
the nationalist in me cannot tolerate alien domination. I work 
for it even more because for me it is an inevitable step to social 
and economic changes. I should like the Congress to become a 
socialist organisation and to join the other forces in the world 
who are working for the new civilisation.” These perceptions 
had existed, though in a nascent form, and started taking a con- 
crete shape during the Second World War. The appearance of 
the dark cloud of fascism on the world horizon horrified Nehru. 
He looked upon it as a throwback to a barbarous age, as a total 
negation of human values, as a suppression of the human 
personality. 

He had been consistently opposed to fascism and nazism and 
believed in some form of collective security to curb their con- 
tinual aggression. If the other powers cooperated with the Sovi- 
et Union, the policy of peace would become unassailable. 
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Neville Chamberlain’s policy of appeasement, therefore, had 
filled him with disgust, and he held Britain primarily responsi- 
ble for the collapse of Spain and the destruction of Czechoslova- 
kia. Jawaharlal Nehru’s analysis of the situation before the Sec- 
ond World War was that British government were inspired by 
class interests and were more hostile to Russia than to Nazi 
Germany. Britain was anxious to protect her own empire and 
for this purpose connived at nazi aggrandizement.1 

These principles of peace were dear to Nehru, to the country 
he led and to its people who had struggled for political indepen- 
dence. In his broadcast of September 7, 1946 he said: “.... Weare 
particularly interested in the emancipation of colonial and de- 
pendent countries and peoples, and in all the races.” Thus he 
threw his entire weight and influence in ensuring that Asia and 
Africa were liberated from the last vestiges of colonialism. “To 
expect such a person to play the American game in Asia (to 
“check communist expansion” as Washington would have it) 
amounted to living in a make-believe world. Jawaharalal 
Nehru not only disappointed the American ruling circles but 
started giving new content to this policy of anti-imperialism by 
taking one initiative after another. 

Even before India became formally independent, Jawaharlal 
sent out invitations for the Asian Relations Conference. The 
idea of such a conference had been on his mind from December 
1945, and, after preliminary arrangements had been made, he 
sent invitations in September 1946, to all shades of opinion in 
the countries of Asia and in Egypt. The Soviet Central Asian Re- 
publics were represented; in addition, the Soviet Union, along 
with Australia, New Zealand, Britain and the United States, 
sent observers.? And at this conference Jawaharlal Nehru made 
a historic observation when he said: 

“Standing on this watershed which divides two epochs of 
human history and endeavour, we can look back on our 
long past and forging links for the future that is taking 
shape before our eyes. .... An Indian, wherever he may go 
in Asia, feels a sense of kinship with the land he visits and 
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the people he meets.... For too long we of Asia have been 
petitioners in western courts and chancelleries. That 
story must now belong to the past. We propose to stand on 
our own feet and not intend to be the playthings of 
others.”? 

Naturally the entire West was upset over this conference, be- 
cause (a) it had large potentialities* and (b) the world had a new 
force to reckon with in the awakened spirit of Asia.5 

India again took the lead in organising another conference of 
Asian countries in New Delhi in 1949, to extend moral support 
to the liberation movement in Indonesia. The Dutch had been 
encouraged in their aggressive acts with the connivance of 
western powers—the USA and Great Britain—to suppress this 
movement. Jawaharlal Nehru described the Dutch actions in 
Indonesia as the “most naked and unabated aggression”.® 

The next initiative taken by Nehru was to hold the Asian 
Conference held in 1954, in Colombo, which demanded that an 
immediate stop be put to imperialist intervention in Indo- 
china. It was at this conference that Nehru came out against the 
bogey of ‘anti-communism’ raised by the US to counter the 
growing anti-colonial movements. It was a mere echo of the 
‘American thesis’, he explained.” 

In the same period, in a letter to the chief ministers on 14 
April, 1954, Nehru said: 

“Asia has been and will continue to be the scene of hydro- 
gen bomb experiments and of war in which Asians will 
have the unfortunate privilege of experiencing the effects 
of atornic bombing ”# (emphasis added). 

The five prime ministers of India, Burma, Indonesia, Sri 
Lanka and Pakistan next met at Bogor in the same year (Decem- 
ber 28 and 29) to make arrangements for holding the first Afro- 
Asian Conference at Bandung, to draw up its agenda and a list 
of its participants. The People’s Republic of China was invited 
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at the insistence of India. Nehru took the lead in formulating 
the tasks for the Bandung Conference. Ina note he sent to other 
prime ministers before the Bogor meeting, he suggested that the 
“whole object should be to create an atmosphere of cooperation 
and to put Asia and Africa more in the world picutre since ‘the 
old balances no longer hold good....’ A vision of a grand assem- 
blage of the two continents rather than of an amplified Afro- 
Asian group was carried by Mr Nehru to Bogor.”® 

The Bandung conference was the first official conference of 
Asian and African countries destined to have a great impact on 
world events. The imperialist West, naturally, sounded the 
alarm. Walter Lippman wrote in the New York Times that no il- 
lusions should be cherished that the USA and its allies in west- 
ern Europe would be judges and not defendants at the forth- 
coming conference. The best comment on western reaction 
came from Gen. Romulo of Philippines. He said: “That the West 
was generally apprehensive about Bandung betrays and uneasy 
conscience a sense of guilt”." 

Messages of goodwill came to the conference from President 
Voroshilov of USSR and the Presidents of the five Soviet Cen- 
tral Asian Republics. Wrote G. H. Jansen, “the United States 
Government had not yet emerged from its sulks.” As Congress- 
man Powell put it, President Eisenhower:had ‘stupidly’ reject- 
ed his suggestion to send greetings; he had a telegram from the 
state department to prove it, which stated that the department 
doubted whether the relationship of the United States to the 
conference ‘would warrant a message‘. 

The Bandung conference was warmly welcomed by the 
USSR and by other socialist countries. The Soviet foreign min- 
istry inastatement (April 16, 1955) expressed its firm belief that 
the Bandung conference would enhance the national self- 
consciousness of African and Asian peoples and promote 
cooperation among them, help lessen international tension and 
safeguard world peace. 


The Bandung conference which opened on April 18, 1955, 
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-was attended by 29 Afro-Asian sovereign states. Toit came 340 
delegates-from countries with territories totalling 30 million 
kilometres (about a quarter of the world’s land surface) and 
with a population of nearly 1,500 million (about two-thirds of 
world population). Attending the conference as observers were 
Archbishop Makarios who represented Cyprus, which was 
then fighting for its independence, and former Mufti of 
Jerusalem Amin Al Hussein who represented the long suffering. 
Arab people of Palestine. The very fact that conference was so 
representative was sufficient proof that the western powers 
had failed in their endeavour of preventing it from taking place. 
All this turned the conference into a factor of major internation- 
al importance. 

Nehru unmasked the real nature of the efforts made to be- 
fuddle the minds of the third world people in order to prevent 
a full disclosure of the real countenance of colonialism and neo- 
colonialism of western imperialist powers. 

Nehru’s speech, supported by other heads of government at 
the conference, and the vigorous spate of his activities at the 
camps of Afro-Asian delegations, helped expose colonialism 
and neocolonialism and thus upheld the role which history had 
assigned to this first ever conference of its kind. The East Euro- 
pean states, he said, could not be described as colonies, for they 
were sovereign national states, recognised not only by Afro- 
Asian nations, but also by western powers and, some of them, 
by the UN as well, of which they were members. Nehru, thus, 
gave the lead in fighting back western imperialism’s bid to de- 
tach the third world from the socialist world, to sow strife and 
discord between them and to continue the edifice of the old 
international order. : 

Nehru went to the conference as the envoy of resurgent Asia, 
proclaiming its indomitable spirit of unity and invincibility, its 
indestructible solidarity with Africa for the common task of 
eradicating the common enemy—colonialism—for preventing 
its reentry directly or indirectly, for disentangling the two con- 
tinents from the web of western pacts, and for building a new 
world order based on peace, justice and equality. Above all, he 
went to Bandung with the desire to assert Panchasheel asa gen- 
eral principte of international conduct, as the only possible 
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basis of world peace. He told the Indian Parliament that 
Panchasheel was a challenge to the people of Asia, to the rest 
of the world and each country would have to give a direct an- 
swer. He hoped each country would be asked to say whether it 
stood for non-aggression and non-interference or not. 

The Bandung conference not only formulated and endorsed 
the principles of relations among Asian and African states but 
also announced that these principles should form the basis of 
the entire gamut of international relations. The Bandung deci- 
sions promoted the cause of liquidating colonialism which had 
vitiated the international order and also injected inequality in 
relations among western states and developing countries. The 
participants in the conference expressed support for general 
disarmament; prohibition of production, stockpiling, testing 
and use of nuclear weapons; dismantling of military bases on 
the territories of other lands; scrapping military blocs set up by 
imperialist states. 

The Bandung conference was an event of great significance 
also because it revealed the victory of the trend in Afro-Asian 
countries towards strengthening their independence and pro- 
motinga policy of nonalignment Nonalignment was not under- 
stood in the classical 19th century European concept of 
noninvolvement but as a dynamic policy directed against im- 
perialism and for national advance. Jawaharlal Nehru said after 
the conclusion of the conference: 

“The common factor was rather against Western domina- 
tion. Everybody agreed about that. The other common fac- 
tor was a desire for social progress. Again everybody 
agreed about that.” 


Speaking in the Indian Parliament six days after the confer- 
ence, Nehru said: 

“Bandung proclaimed the political emergence in world af- 

fairs of over half the world’s population. .... It would be a 

misreading of history to regard Bandung as though it was 


an isolated occurrence and not part of a great movement 
of human history.” 


11. T. Mende, Conversations with Nehru, London, 1956. 
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Commentators, even of the western school, agreed that 
nonalignment became the sole basis of ‘Afro-Asianism’ as sub- 
sequent events showed. Bandung proved to be a powerful cata- 
lyst in speeding up the establishment and development of-ac- 

tive nonalignment, resting on anti-imperialism, which went to: 

form the basis of the foreign policies of Afro-Asian countries. 
The standard bearer of this developing trend in international 
relations was Nehru. : 

This is how, after India had been proclaimed a Republic, 
Nehru’s conception of:India’s foreign policy took shape as his: 
government carried through various foreign policy acts and es- 
tablished international ties of the new state. His course in this’ 
sphere of policy was one of positive neutralism, the foundation 
of which was India’s nonalignment in a world dominated by, 
two opposed camps. At the same time there was no hint of any 
isolationism in India’s foreign policy. On the contrary, while 
India was still a Dominion it had nevertheless endeavoured to 
take up its place in the network of international relations, sup- 
porting the position of the newly liberated countries. 

India’s support for the national liberation movements in Af- 
rica and Asia, its defence of independent political and econom- 
ic development in the countries of the third world remained 
more or less consistent at the time when the Nehru line in Indi- 
an politics was taking shape. 

India made a considerable contribution to the cessation of 
hostilities in Korea, although its stand-as a non-permanent 
member of the UN Security Council at the early stages of the 
conflict in 1952 had not always been consistent. The Indian gov- 
ernment opposed the charge of Chinese aggression in Korea, 
and later actively promoted efforts to achieve an armistice and 
organise the repatriation of prisoners of war. 

India’s appeals for cessation of hostilities in Indochina were 
however more consistent; she helped to bring about the signing 
of the Geneva agreements and the subsequent partial settle- 
ment of relations in that part of Southeast Asia in the period 
1954-1956. 

In the international arena India consistently called for anend 
to all types of local conflicts, for enduring peace everywhere; 
she opposed the creation of military blocs and bases and the sta- 
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tioning of troops on foreign territory. As early as the beginning i 
of the fifties, Jawaharlal Nehru began to see the implications of 
the new geopolitical strategy of the Pentagon in Asia. 

His position on the question of a peace treaty with Japan, for 
instance, met with hostility from the western ‘cold war allies’. 
After reading the American draft treaty, Nehru immediately 
saw init an attempt by the imperialist powers to legalise the 
transformation of Japan into their strategic military base against 
the Asian countries and the Soviet Union. 

American and British diplomats made great efforts to draw 
the Indian Premier to their side, or at the very least to neutralise 
him. As always, promises of economic aid and direct threats 
were made, but Nehru pointed out that the American draft 
peace treaty encroached on Japanese sovereignty and could 
only worsen the situation in the Far East. He opposed the plac- 
ing of the two Japanese islands under the trusteeship of the 
USA, and the stationing of American troops on Japanese territo- 
ry as foreseen in the draft treaty. He also insisted that the treaty 
should include the return of the Kurile Islands and South 
Sakhalin to the Soviet Union, and of Taiwan to China. 

After the Indian proposals were rejected by the western pow- 
ers, the Indian government, in-its note of 27 August 1951, an- 
nounced its refusal to participate in the San Francisco Confer- 
ence called to conclude a peace treaty with Japan. 

India’s refusal could not alter the results of the conference, 
where the majority of votes belonged to the western countries, 
but Nehru was well aware that the consistent anti-imperialist 
policy of his government would assist the strengthening of 
peace in Asia and in the final analysis the consolidation of 
India’s own security. 

Chester Bowles, the new American ambassador, a former 
governor of Connecticut, arrived in Delhi in October 1951. A 
man of unbounded ambition, he aspired through the mediation 
of India, which he saw as the key to the rest of Asia, to ensure 
the leading role of the USA in deciding the fate of a vast area, 
stretching from Casablanca to Tokyo. 

Contrary to his expectations, his first meeting with Nehru 
was devoid of any trace of friendliness. The Prime Minister 
spoke coldly and guardedly, giving him no more than twenty 
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minutes. Nehru, as Bowles later recollected, did not conceal his 
indignation at the increasingly frequent attempts by the Ameri- 
cans to make him ‘dance to their tune’. He gave short answers 
to the ambassador’s questions, and then, falling silent again, 
gazed boredly out of the window. The conversation was a fail- 
ure and the dismayed Bowles went back to the embassy ata loss 
what to say to Washington about his first meeting with the Indi- 
an Premier. Was it really for. the sake of tropical heat and diplo- 
matic failures that he had left his luxurious home in 
Connecticut? Nevertheless he continued to strive for a-confi- 
dential relationship with Nehru, but Nehru always listened po- 
litely to his point of view, and then, as if thinking aloud, pointed 
out to its lack of grounds. This happened every time Bowles 
tried to defend the American policy of ‘rolling back commu- 
nism’ and involving the independent Asian countries in mili- 
tary alliances. 

While in the US state department they were still trying to de- 
cide whether or not to grant India credit for the purchase of 
foodstuffs, Soviet ships were arriving one after another in 
Bombay, delivering grain to India. 

The Americans based their hopes of political changes in 
India on Patel, seeing in him a possible future Prime Minister. 
But Patel died suddenly in December 1950. A year later there 
was a shift in the Congress leadership: in the place of 
Purushottamdas Tandon, a protege of the deceased Patel, 
Nehru was elected President of the Congress, and now both 
state and party power was concentrated in his hands. | 

Putting forward a wide programme of demotratic reforms 
and economic development of the country on a planned basis, 
Nehru’s government held the first general election in India, in 
which the Indian National Congress won an absolute majority 
of seats in the Republic’s Parliament. 

American pressure on the Indian government did not stop. In 
1953, John Foster Dulles, the US secretary of state, arrived in 
India. along with Richard Nixon, then the Vice President. 
Nehru was disgusted by the condescending mercenary attitude 
of these high-ranking American envoys. Both of them promised 
generous economic aid if India would accept the US plan forthe 
creation of an ‘independent Kashmir’ which would in fact turn 
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into an American military base. 

Nixon bluntly threatened Nehru that in the event of his refu- 
sal to compromise, America would be obliged to arm Pakistan 
and set up military bases on its territory. In his conversations 
with Nixon, Nehru was coldly reserved and rejected any possi- 


bility of military cooperation with the United States. Newspa-: 


permen noticed the lack of warmth in his reception of the 
American guest. : 

However, the American government systematically contin- 
ued to try to persuade Nehru to make political concessions. 
Soon after Nixon’s visit to Delhi, the American President, 
Dwight Eisenhower, sent Nehru a letter which again repeated 
the offer of American military aid to India. To it Nehru replied 
indignantly that if they were to oppose the military aid given to 
Pakistan and accepted it for themselves, they would be hypo- 
crites and unprincipled opportunists. His government’s views, 
based on the desire to cooperate in the cause of peace and free- 
dom, must be well known to Eisenhower. 3 

He did not yield to American pressure, but the government 
of Pakistan signed a treaty with America on 19 May 1954, on 
“assistance in the provision of mutual security”. In this way the 
cold war front was advanced by the Americans to the northern 
frontiers of peace loving India. 

It was obvious to Nehru that the USA, by giving military aid 
to liberated countries, intended to secure its own interests in 
Asia, kindling “wars of Asians against Asians”. Rejectinga mili- 
tary treaty with the USA, he firmly stated that under no circum- 
stances and on no pretext would he permit the presence of for- 
eign troops on Indian soil, and if any foreign government were 
to commit any act of aggression against India, she would resist 
appropriately. 

Towards the end of July 1954, the negotiations in Geneva 
etided with the signing of a treaty on Indochina, and the war, 
which had been going on for seven and a half years, too came 
to an end. India’s important role in the establishment of peace 
in Vietnam, Laos and Kampuchea was recorded in the final dec- 
laration of the Geneva conference. The Indian representative 
was authorised to preside over the international commissions 
set up to observe and monitor the conditions of the truce in all 
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three Indochinese states. 

On the day the truce was signed, Eisenhower declared at a 
press conference that the USA was actively pursuing discus- 
sions with other free nations with a view to the rapid 
organisation of collective defence in Southeast Asia “to prevent 
further direct or indirect communist aggression in that area”. 

Nehru answered quickly and decisively to a corresponding 
inquiry from the American ambassador in Delhi that India 
would not take part in the conference due to open in Manila on 
6 September 1954, that he opposed the idea of creating military 
groupings in Southeast Asia and that the conference was an at- 
tempt to change the trend towards peace, which the Geneva 
conference had created. 

Subsequently, he was surprised to learn of the conclusion of 
a treaty on the defence of Southeast Asia. As he wrote later: “I 
have often wondered...what was the sudden fear that brought 
these countries together? Was any aggression going to take 
place? Was the peace of Southeast Asia or the Pacific threat- 
ened suddenly? Why was that particular time chosen, just after 
the Geneva Treaty?” And he came to the conclusion that this 
treaty only increased tension both in Southeast Asia and in the 
entire world. 

Nehru was aware of the opinion of the Soviet Union, which 
had declared that the treaty for the creation of SEATO had been 
concluded in preparation for war and not for the strengthening 
of peace, and that with its help the western powers were count- 
ing on preventing the implementation of the Geneva Agree- 
ment on Indochina and on strengthening the position of the co- 
lonial powers in Asia. 

Indonesia, Burma and Ceylon followed India’s example and 
refused to take part in the pact. As a result, besides America, 
Britain, France, Australia and New Zealand, the only three 
Asian countries to join SEATO were Thailand, the Philippines 
and Pakistan. 

The SEATO treaty provided for the intervention in the inter- 
nal affairs of the member countries in the event of a situation 
arising in anyone of them that was dangerous for the whole 
‘defence area’. It was clear that the western powers had ensured 
for themselves the ‘right’ to suppress the national liberation 
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movement in Asia. 

On 29 September 1954, Nehru, seriously alarmed by the poli- 
cy of the USA, made a speech in the Lok Sabha (House of the 
People in the Indian Parliament) which was full of deep:can- 
cern for the fate of the world; he revealed the aggressive, coloni- 
alist essence of the military blocs set up by the western powers. 

“We in India have ventured to talk about an area of peace,” 
he said. “We have thought that one of the major areas of peace 
might be Southeast Asia. The Manila Treaty rather comesin the 
way of that area of peace and converts it almost into an area of 
potential war. I find this development disturbing.” He went on 
to recall the history of the setting up by the western powers of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation (NATO): “In the first 
place it developed geographically. Supposed to be the North-At- 
lantic community it spread to the Mediterranean, to the coasts 
of Africa, to Eastern Africa and to distant countries which had 
nothing to do with the Atlantic community. . .. When the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation was first envisaged, it was for 
defence. But gradually we found that it was supposed to cover 

the colonial possessions of all these powers also. How the main- 
tenance and continuation of the authority of those colonial 
powers over their dependent countries is a matter of defence of 
the North Atlantic community is not quite clear to me.” 

When he announced that the Portugese authorities had ex- 
tended NATO’s sphere of action to include Goa, the Portugese 
colony in India, the members of Parliament were indignant, and 
cries of “It won't happen!” and “Goa belongs to India!” were 
heard. “If the North Atlantic Treaty has managed to extend its 
scope to Goa, I wonder whether the Southeast Asia Treaty will 
extend likewise. It starts at our doorstep, where might it not 
go?” he went on. 

It will not be incorrect to say that the American policy to- 
wards India and Pakistan, particularly that of the Pentagon, 
started shaping itself in the late forties and in the early sixties. 
A policy of hostility towards India and ‘friendship’ with Paki- 
stan began crystallising. 

It may be mentioned here that the United States in the earlier 
stages was influenced by the British attitude towards India and 
Pakistan and thus her approach towards Kashmir took a pro- 
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Pakistan posture. The American attitude was also influenced 
by the views of many British writers. William Barton wrote in 
Foreign Affairs that a decision adverse to Pakistan was likely to 
annoy the Muslim countries of the Middle East and that the 
Middle East oil “may well fall into the Communist hands”. 
Olaf Caroe while emphasising the importance of Pakistan’s 
cooperation in a defence system of South Asia™ held that the US 
should recognise this.’ President Truman emphasised the im- 
portance of Pakistan’s friendship to the United States and be- 
lieved its friendship for the West might become an important 
factor in giving stability to the Near East. Truman considered 
Pakistan potentially a ‘valuable ally’ and he was impressed by 
its location in the Indian Ocean area and by its being strategical- 
ly situated to control land passes from Central Asia. The 
American ambassador to Pakistan Avra M. Warren (1949-52) 
also seems to have influenced the thinking of the state depart- 
ment. In 1952, Warren put forth his plea for enhanced 
cooperation between the USA and Pakistan and described Pa- 
kistan asa ‘dependable ally’.*” Details of arrangements were re- 
ported to have been finalised during governor general Ghulam 
Mohammed’s visit to the United States in early November 
1953.18 

In the perception of the Pentagon, Pakistan’s north western 
area of NWFP bordering Afghanistan was a strategic point to 
watch over the Russian territory. After signing the defence pact 
with Pakistan, the US put up its most powerful communication 
centre near Peshawar, the capital of NWFP. 

Similarly, its populous half, the then East Pakistan, was a 
vital lookout point for the Southeast Asian system which could 
be used against China. The better half of Pakistan or West Paki- 
stan being quite close to the Russian Central Asia, could be 
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used as a ‘watch dog’ against the Russians. Such was the ob- 
scure thinking in the White House immediately after the parti- 
tion of the Indian subcontinent. The finale was written during 
the Ike-Nixon regime. Mr Nixon’s visit in 1953, was the curtain 
raiser for this grand design. Although the outward itinerary of 
the Vice President was more or less ceremonial of laying a 
wreath at Jinnah’s tomb and usual sightseeing tours, the real 
import of the visit turned out to be politically sinister. Immedi- 
ately after Nixon’s visit, Pakistan decided to jump on the band- 
wagon of John Foster Dulles. 

Mutual defence pacts and agreements were signed between 
the two countries. Pakistan became an integral part of the 
American bloc. This complete sellout by Pakistani rulers came 
in 1955, and Pakistan allowed a number of American bases on 
its territory. The Peshawar base, in the extreme west of Paki- 
stan, fitted with the most sophisticated spying radar equip- 
ment, became a vantage point to watch over the vast Central 
Asian territory of the Soviet Union. 

The notorious U-2 episode is now part of history. The spy 
plane, which was shot down by the Soviet Union, took off from 
the Peshawar air base. Soviet leader Nikita Khruschev dis- 
played publicly the wreckage of the plane and the captured 
pilot, Francis Gary Powers. The conspiracy to misuse Pakistani 
territory for cold war purposes was thus exposed to the world.19 

From the summer of 1954, India’s drift away from the United 
States and towards the communist countries continued steadi- 
ly. Nehru became increasingly alienated by the strident belli- 
cosity of the US state department. “And yet, no one knows what 
it (American policy) is, except strong language and powerful 
emotions....” Americans, he commented later, “seem to imagine 
that every problem canbe solved if there is enough talking and 
shouting about it. My own view is that a little silence might 
help.” It was almost as if he could not approve of any facet of the 
United States. On a project for Indian scholars visiting the Unit- 
ed States, he wrote: 

I am all for broadening the outlook of the person. But mere 
breadth is not enough; there must be somè depth also. As 
19. 
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far as I can see, there is technical knowledge in a special 
field which is certainly important. The United States is 
hardly a place where one could go at present in search of 
the higher culture? (emphasis added). 

In this connection another relevant point needs to be men- 
tioned. According to Escott Reid, former Canadian high com- 
missioner to India: “Chester Bowles, who was the American 
ambassador during my first few months in New Delhi, told me 
in my first talks with him in December 1952 and January 1953, 
that some time before there had been a proposal that Pakistan 
should join a projected Middle East Defence Organization but 
that Archibald Nye, then British high commissioner to India, 
had killed it in London, but he thought that he had killed it in 
Washington. It had, however, he said, recently been resurrect- 
edand he had told the new Republican administration in Wash- 
ington that he considered the proposal unwise. I gathered that 
the new British high commissioner Alexander Clutterbuck, 
and the French ambassador, Stanislas Ostrorog, had likewise 
told their governments that they too thought the proposal 
unwise.”?1 

As India started consolidating its political independence and 
embarked on the path of independent economic development, 
the anti imperialist threat of its foreign policy became more and 
more discernible. The main features of its policy are that it op- 
poses colonialism, builds Asian unity, strengthen friendly rela- 
tions with the socialist countries and anti-imperialist forces, 
and defends India’s freedom and sovereignty. All these taken 
together constitute what we call a policy of peace. Thus be- 
tween 1947 and the early fifties, India’s foreign policy moved 
from generalities to specific steps. In this sense, a qualitative 
change had come about in foreign policy under the leadership 
of Jawaharlal Nehru. This was the essence of the change that 
had taken place and it marked a real turning point. 

The change became particularly pronounced after the Pak- 
US pact. This pact was a threat to India’s freedom and together 
with SEATO was a threat to peace in the-whole of Asia. How 
was this threat to be met? Quite evidently this threat could be 
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met only by building Asian unity, and unity and frier iship 
with the socialist countries. This became the basis and core of 
India’s foreign policy. This realisation was the turning point. 
This is something which has got to be grasped. 

Against whom is this Asian unity directed? First and fore- 
most, against America which was threatening Asian peace; but 
it was not merely against USA, it was also against SEATO repre- 
sented by a bloc of colonial powers, who were against the liber- 
ation movements of the Asian peoples. 

That is why Panchasheel—the five principles and subse- 
quently the Bogor conference which was carried forward at 
Bandung, marked extremely important steps. This is the es- 
sence of the NAM, which has now become a decisive factor. 
From diplomatic recognition of China to building friendship 
with the Soviet Union, all developments have to be seen in this 
context. It is from that time that the policy of the Indian govern- 
ment became more and more consistently one of peace. It was 
not a policy merely of denunciation of ‘both power blocs’ in a 
general way, but of positive steps to build Asian unity that will 
resist and prevent the American plan to use the people of Asia 
as its cannon fodder. This came with the realisation that the 
threat to Asian peace can be met only by building Asian unity. 
After that the other steps followed. 

An extremely important question was raised at that stage in 
some left circles, i.e., whether the Government of India’s for- 
eign policy could be called essentially a British policy or a poli- 
cy that in the main confines itself to the limits set by British im- 
perialists? It was a wrong assessment. It must be understood 
that Britain is not merely an imperialist power. It is also Ameri- 
ca’s partner in the preparations fora world war. Britain together 
with America built the NATO, and Britain, together with 
America organised the SEATO. Together with America, Britain 
took the decision to base the war strategy of the NATO powers 
on the hydrogen bomb and now is engaged in preparations for 
a nuclear war. 

Thus Britain is a partner of America in its war drive anda 
policy which is decisively influenced by Britain can never be 
a policy of peace. But a policy which is a policy of non- 

involvementin war, a policy that warns against steps that might 
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lead to war in Asia and a world war—which was the main fea- 
ture of the government's foreign policy in the fifties—such a 
policy does go beyond the limits set by Britain. 

And a policy that not merely does not want India to get in- 
volved in a world war but actually opposes war moves and 
builds Asian unity, a policy that builds friendly relations with 
the Soviet Union and other socialist countries, operates not 
only against America but against the whole imperialist camp 
because it isolates the imperialists. The slogan that Asian peo- 
ple must decide Asian destiny and Asians should not fight 
Asians, is a slogan that operates against America and also 
against the whole of imperialist camp, against all colonial pow- 
ers, against the colonial system itself. Therefore, the present 
foreign policy cannot be called a policy that is decisively influ- 
enced by British or any other foreign power. If Britain were to 
be interested in Asian unity, then British policy itself would be 
a policy of peace. 

The present policy of the Indian government goes much be- 
yond the limits set by Britain and operates against British im- 
perialism. It denounces SEATO of which Britain was a partner. 
That is why we say that itis a policy which operates against the 
whole imperalist camp and it cannot be called a policy decisive- 
ly influenced by Britain. International developments have 

.played a very big role n bringing about this shift—mainly the 

powerful growth of the socialist and democratic camp, Asian 
liberation movements, etc. But one should guard against any 
tendency to ascribe the present orientation in foreign policy 
only to these international events. That would be wrong. Other 
factors have also to be taken into account. 

There is the growing movement inside India itself—the anti- 
imperialist and Asian unity movement—which embraces con- 
gressmen and the social base of the Congress. The growing con- 
flict between the Indian bourgeoisie on the one hand and the 
imperalist powers on the other, also has helped to bring about 
this orientation. . 

It is necessary to keep tbis in mind, because one will not be 
able to explain why Pakistan took a different path when it had 
the same international background as India had. The forces of 
socialist and democratic camp though weak, were very much 
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in Pakistan too. Yet it went in a particular way—of lining up 
with the imperialists while India chose a different course. This 
is because the international factor exercises. a powerful influ- 
ence. But this does not explain the whole thing. 

Here the growing contradiction between the Indian bour- 
geoisie and the imperialists has got to be kept in mind. America 
wanted to transform India into a satellite state and the Indian 
bourgeoisie was set against this. Secondly, the growth of the 
anti-imperialist movement inside India has also played a very 
big role. 

If these two factors are not taken into consideration, what 
would happen? This would lead-one to the conclusion that 
since the international factors are in our favour, therefore, au- 
tomatically this policy will not merely continue, but will be- 
come more and more committed to peace, because one does not 
visualise the socialist camp becoming weaker. That would 
mean minimising the tasks we have to carry out in our country 
in relation to the issue of peace. There are powerful forces at 
home that would like to reverse these policies. Therefore, the 
further sharpening of the contradictions between India and the 
imperialists and the further growth of an anti-imperialist mass 
movement are essential to strengthen the orientation that has 
already taken place. Ultimately, it is the internal position that 
would determine the policy of the government. 

With this policy is also linked the question of India’s free- 
dom. Formerly, the freedom of country was judged in relation 
not merely to its formal status but primarily in relation to the 
economy of the country and the extent to which a foreign power 
held sway over that economy. That was why Marxism always 
stated that there are countries which are nominally free, but 
which are completely in the grip of a particular foreign power 
because of the status of that power in the economy of that 
country. 
fae modification in today’s situation. In 
not, in its AE EE a ena dependent reould 
policy. Its foreign Ewel ae ene mdepengent 

z ‘ as internal policies were completely 

subservient to the power which held a dominant position in its 
economy. Today, due to the tremendous strengthening of the 
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socialist and democratic camp, due to the existence of the so- 
cialist market, due to the weakening of the imperialist powers, 
due to the powerful forces of the liberation movements, it has 
become possible for a country, which is economically depen- 
-dent in many respects, to pursue a policy not dictated by any 
foreign power. This is a new international background which 
did not operate powerfully in the past. 

Today, when the issues of war and peace have become cru- 
cial to the national freedom of a country, its status is judged not 
merely in relationship to any imperialist power with which the 
country has an economic link, but in its relation to the whole 
imperialistic camp and on the basis of what policy this country 
pursues in respect of the war drive of the imperialists. In other 
words, today, the more a country defends its freedom, opposes 
war, builds closer relationship with the socialist states, the 
more free that country becomes. By doing that, it is able, in its 
relation with other states, to pursue a policy which is essential- 
ly inits own interests. India’s present policy is not merely inthe 
interests of the bourgeoisie, but in the interests of the whole 
country. Since India resists the war drive, she is building closer 
relations with the socialist states. She has also taken positive 
steps to build Asian unity, she has strengthened her own free- 
dom to such an extent that in her relationship with Britain and 
America she is able to follow a policy which is, broadly, in her 
own interest. Politically and practically —— not merely in the 
juridical sense — India is independent and sovereign. The more 
a country defends its freedom and peace, the closer it draws to 
the socialist and democratic camp, the greater becomes its free- 
dom. Conversely, the more a country lines up with the war 
camp and does not defend its freedom, does not defend peace, 
the more it loses its existing freedom. 

From this certain questions arise: Can we expect India’s 
present foreign policy to continue and gain further strength? 
Yes. All factors, both national and international, are in favour. 
But can we say with any tone of guarantee? There is no such as- 
surance for the very simple reason that there are powerful ele- 
ments inside the ruling classes that want a modification of the 
policy and they would be more and more desperate. 

In this context, one should not ignore the role of an individu- 
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al. Nehru’s personal role, for example. Even during his lifetime 
there were people in America who had been speaking of the 
“unknown but inevitable successor of Nehru”. 

This kind of a surmise arises from another simplified under- 
standing of the relationship between a class and its political 
leadership. From such understanding it is concluded that any 
other leader in Nehru’s place would have pursued an identical 
policy. That does not happen in real life. A far- sighted and mass 
leader like Nehru, who realised more clearly than others from 
which quarter the threat to India’s freedom comes, and how to 
counter that threat, could follow a policy from which other 
leaders would shrink. 

But this policy has certain consequences — dangerous as far 
as a section of the bourgeoisie is concerned. Many of them think 
thatit alienates the imperialist powers from whom they still ex- 
pect ‘assistance’, that this has got dangerous implications, that 
it might strengthen the movement fordemocracy and socialism 
inthe country, etc. Itis not, therefore, that all of them would fol- 
low an identical policy. All of them are agreed on certain 
points— that India should not allow itself to be dragged into a 
world war, that India should preserve her independence, that 
India should utilise the contradictions between the two global 
camps for its own advantage. On this there is general agree- 
ment. But how these aims are to be achieved — on that there 
can be and is difference as far as emphasis and concrete steps 
are concerned. If that were not so, there would be no conflict be- 
tween Congress leaders and others on questions of policy. If this 
distinction between the Congress leadership and the industrial 
houses is not drawn, one would tend to equate the Congress 
Working Committee with the organisations of the industrial 
houses such as FICCI. 

The political representatives of a class—if they are capable 
and far-sighted—think in terms of the long term political and 
economic interests of the class as a whole, which in their own 
consciousness they often identify, with the interest of the coun- 
try asa whole. With the correlation between the two camps as 
it is today, with the unstable relationship of class forces inside 
the country, Nehru’s personal role was a great factor in giving 
India’s foreign policy its present content and emphasis. It has to 
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be recognised in order to understand that the dangers of a 
reversal—a reactionary modification—are there and we can- 
not rely merely on the class interests of the bourgeoisie to pur- 
sue such a policy.”? 

This thesis of late general secretary of the CPI, Ajoy Ghosh ' 
is still relevant. In the first instance, it graphically shows why 
India and Pakistan have been following two different courses 
in international affairs. Though the thesis has not dealt with the 
independent path of economic development of India, it is obvi- 
ous that over the last three years, India has not only become 
economically more independent and self-reliant but has al- 
ready emerged as a major economic power. 

However, during the Nehru eraitself, American imperialism 
employed various instruments to reverse India’s policies. The 
latest series of newly declassified documents of the US state de- 
partment have confirmed that the Centtal Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) employed ‘cover’ men both in embassies and American 
companies to build pressures on India. Any other man could 
have collapsed by. the-kind of pressures to which Nehru was 
subjected. However, now it is obvious that Nehru had his own 
‘secret weapon’ to fight these pressures, namely, the Indian 
people. He took them into confidence over his policies and he 
evolved a national consensus which could withstand any 
amount of foreign pressures. American records show that one 
Indian representative after another took pains to assure the 
Americans of India’s support for democracy. However, the 
Americans repeatedly objected to India’s attacks on 
imperialism’ and India’s criticism of the American support for 
the return of colonial powers to Asia. 

Pakistan, on the other hand, kept assuring the Americans 
that Pakistan was anti-communist. Unlike India, she never 
raised colonial issues with the result that as early as 1948 and 
1949, first Britain and then the United States accepted the Paki- 
stani argument that the central Asian passes were safer fror 
the western point of view in Pakistan than in Indian hands 
These documents have further revealed that the Americans 
knew of the movement of regular Pakistani troops into India, 


22. Excerpts from verbatim copy of speech by the late general secretary of CPI 
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soon after the partition, long before India did. The documents 
also show that the Americans kept this news secret from 
India. i 4 

But there is something more to it. The CIA had planted its 
agents both in the Prime Minister’s secretariat and the Congress 
organisation. M.O. Mathai, special assistant to Nehru, who, 
from 1946 to 1959, exercised vast and improportionate powers 
much beyond his position, had links with the CIA, and thus the 
CIA had access to every paper passing through the secretariat 
of the Prime Minister.”4 

Nonetheless, it is relevant to note that the new assertion of 
American strategic interests, more comprehensive as it is, 
clashes not only with India’s national interests but with those 
of the entire third world too. Jawaharlal Nehru was the first 
among the leaders of the third world countries to realise this 
and this realisation brought him again and again in collision 
with American imperialism. 


23. T. V, Parasuram, Indian Express, New Delhi, June 1975 
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SEVEN 


China’s Perfidy 


Though it is for historians to analyse as to at what stage of their 
relations, Washington and Beijing have quietly started building 
bridges behind the back of India, it is certain that on the 
Kashmir issue, both America and China had always an identi- 
cal stand. As early as 17 December 1949, a proposal put before 
the Security Council that the demilitarised areas in Kashmir 
should be “administered by the local authorities subject to UN 
supervision”, was favourably received by the representatives 
of Norway, the UK, the USA, France and China.! The enthusias- 
tic response of the members of the Security Council was, ac- 
cording to a report, ‘pre-planned’, in order to exert pressure on 
the parties and to afford wholehearted support to General 
McNaughton’s plans. However, it was the Soviet delegate who 
gave a limely reminder to the Council that the final judges of 
the scheme were the parties concerned.? China’s pro-Pakistan 
stand on Kashmir, however, became conspicuous after the Chi- 
nese aggression on India in 1962—a point we will come to later. 
Nehru arrived that day at Palam airport in a good mood, con- 
. scious that a regular high level official visit was the culmina- 
tion of many days of painstaking work by diplomats on the elu- 
cidation, amplification and understanding of those vital 
problems in the just solution of which both guests and hosts 
Were equally interested. But on 19 April 1960, reaching Palam 
to meet the Premier of the State Council of the Chinese People’s 


1l. Surendra Chopra, UN Mediation in Kashmir, 1971, pp. 80-81. 
2. Ibid, p. 80. 
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Republic, Chou En-lai, and foreign minister, Chen Yi, Nehru 
felt neither the animation proper for such an occasion, nor any 
confidence in the successful outcome of the visit: perhaps just 
a faint hope roused by the faith he still had in the effectiveness 


of personal contacts between politicians. Yes, the hope that ` 


confidential talks, negotiations and a frank, honest exchange of 
opinions between him and Chou En-lai would help, even if 
only to a limited extent, to get rid of mistrust, suspicion and 
even hostility in India-China relations which only a few years 
ago had been good-neighbourly and friendly. 

Relations between the two countries had begun to deterio- 
rate noticeably since the events in Tibet in March 1959, when 
the citizens of Lhasa rose against Chinese oppression. The up- 
rising was brutally crushed and, to save themselves from repri- 
sals, part of the Tibetan population had fled to India. On 31 
March, 1959, the temporal and spiritual head of Tibet, the Dalai 
Lama arrived in India; he and other Tibetans were given asy- 
lum. After this development, the Chinese leaders launched a 
massive attack on India and Jawaharlal Nehru. Soon after this, 
the Chinese leaders started building bridges with Pakistan. It 
wasin this period that they conveyed to the Americans that the 
interests of both America and their country coincide in south 
Asia, though at that stage Pakistan was a member of the SEATO. 
Thus both Pakistan and America, began a new phase of build- 
ing an anti-Indian bloc. 

As a matter of fact as early as 1957, a highway linking Tibet 
with Sinkiang had been completed by the Chinese working in 
great secrecy in this region. This highway was further devel- 
oped in subsequent years into two converging trans-Karakoram 
highways with some assistance from their Pakistani friends. 
The strategic effect of these highways is to bring China logisti- 
cally to the shores of the Indian Ocean. The difference between 
the Chinese position and ours was that they kept talking and 
preparing, while we were only talking. 

Shots were fired for the first time on 26 August, in clashes be- 
tween border guards of the two countries near the frontier post 
of Longzhu set up by India after the events in Tibet. 

It was against this setting of Sino-Indian tension that Ayub 
Khan proposed a meeting with Nehru with a view to evolving 
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a common defence arrangement between India and Pakistan. 
The idea obviously was to bargain with India on the basis of 
Pakistan’s military strength on the one hand and Sino-Indian 
conflict on the other and to push Nehru off the nonalignment 
track and lead him via military accord against China into major 
concessions on Kashmir. Writing later, Ayub virtually admitted 
this by clarifying that all he meant by common defence was a 
settlement of problems like Kashmir, with perhaps an under- 
standing of neutrality if either party was engaged in war with 
a third power.’ Jawaharlal Nehru, politely, though firmly, re- 
jected this course because of a variety of factors—the aggres- 
sive anti-Indian speeches of Pakistani leaders, the frequent 
violation of the cease-fire line in Kashmir, the regular firing 
from East Bangal and the plan to build the Mangla Dam in what 
was Indian territory in Kashmir: However, the most important 
factor which influenced him to reject this plan was the in- 
creased military assistance to Pakistan by the United States. 

However, Jawaharlal Nehru’s efforts to freeze Sino-Indian 
relations till the political climate improved ran into greater dif- 
ficulties. Chinese maps showed, with broad brush strokes, 
large parts of Indian territory in both the western and eastern 
sectors within, China. Chinese leaders no longer explained 
their maps as reprints of Kuomintang maps. 

The clearing of a road in Aksai Chin and frequent incursions 
into various parts of India along the border fitted logically with 
the Chinese decision that the time had become ripe for making 
the boundary issue with India a live one. It was in this situation 
that in the late fifties Nehru reiterated that in the north-east the 
Mac Mohan Line was the firm frontier—firm by treaty, by usage 
and by geography. He also reaffirmed the responsibility of the 
government of India for the protection of Sikkim and Bhutan 
.and made it clear that any aggression against these countries 
would be considered as aggression against India.‘ 

There are sufficient facts to prove that as India’s policy of 
nonalignment and self-reliance started gathering momentum, 
both the Chinese leaders and the leaders of western capitalist 
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countries became panicky. Whether it was a coordinated senti- 
ment or a coincidence, is a different matter. Objectively speak- 
ing, pressure on India to change the course of her policies start- 
ed mounting from both ends. 

Growing economic relations between India and the Soviet 
Union, for instance, evoked similar reaction from the western 
capitals as well as Beijing. Mountbatten went out of his way to 
warn India against the dangers of ever increasing dependence 
for economic assistance on the communist bloc. But Nehru did 
not share this perception. He pointed out that there could hard- 
ly be any danger because India’s reliance on other countries 


was and would be far greater, but such assistance was not to be- 


spurned.§ ; 

_When Chinese aggression on India took place on October 20, 
1962, the Soviet Union issued a statement, which was of far- 
reaching significance. The Soviet Union declined to take sides 
between India and China, with whom they had ‘unbreakable 
bonds of fraternal friendship’, and India with whom ‘friendly 
cooperation’ was developing successfully. 

If one examines all the available facts of that period, includ- 
ing statements and press comments both in the Soviet Union 
and China, certain conclusion can be easily drawn. They are: 
(a) The Soviet Union advised China not to exacerbate the bor- 
der dispute with India into a major clash of arms, and (b) China 
exerted maximum pressure on the Soviet Union not to take any 
public stand which appears to be favourable to India and disap- 
proves of Beijing’s action. 

However, this official stand of the Soviet Union about the 
‘unbreakable bonds of fraternal friendship’ with China and 
‘frierdly cooperation’ with India concealed more than what it 
revealed. The Soviet leaders by that time had already well- 
formed ideas about the narrow nationalistic ambitions of the 
Chinese leaders on the one hand and the potentialities of India 
= anti-imperialist force in the newly liberated world on the 
other. 


There are some Chinese experts, who believe that in reality 


5. Nehru to Mountbatten, 21 March, 1959 as 
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Mao wanted to drag the Soviet Union into the Sino-Indian con- 
flict, though this estimate has not been substantiated by any 
other fact except that Khrushchev had made a reference about 
it in his book—The Last Testament.6 Nonetheless, it is 
wellknown that when Khrushchev went to Beijing in October 
1962, Chen-Yi criticised the Soviet statement on behalf of the 
Chinese leadership. “Don’t you know,” Chen-Yi is reported to 
have said, “Nehru must be destroyed if the progressive forces 
in India are to prevail?” Khrushchev’s reply that the Soviet 
Union had a different assessment about Nehru was unaccepta- 
ble to the Chinese. This is further confirmed by the fact that 
Zhou himself told a British journalist years later that Nehru had 
been intriguing with the Dalai Zana and Panchen Lama since 
1956 with big power backing and encouraging them to 
rebellion.” 

Therefore, it will not be incorrect to say that by the late fifties 
two conflicting assessments in the world communist move- 
ment about the role of the newly liberated countries and their 
leaders had clearly and openly surfaced—one representing the 
view of the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries, and 
the other of the international communist movement and a large 
number of the communist parties including the Communist 
Party of India. 

Another fact also needs to be mentioned. While the western 
countries, particularly America, were closely watching the 
growing Sino-Indian conflict, the CIA began actively accentu- 
ating the situation. Economic crisis in China had taken a seri- 
ous turn. Starvation deaths from some areas were reported. Mi- 
gration of population to Hong Kong in the east to the Soviet 
Union in the west was reported. There were indications that the 
CIA was active in Tibet. 

It is significant that the Sino-Indian conflict came at a time 
when peace in other parts of the world was hanging literally by 
the thread. Events unequalled in drama in the whole postwar 
history were happening in the Caribbean. The Chinese had 


6. As quoted by S. Gopal in Jawaharlal Nehru: A Biography, Vol. 3, p. 99. 
7. Ibid. 
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chosen their moment well, because the Soviet Union was lacing 
a serious situation in Cuba. : 

If one looks back, it will not be incorrect to say that the Chi- 
nese had chosen their own moment of aggression against India, 
keeping in view the situation at home and abroad and abave all 
the state of affairs of the nonaligned movement. There was a 

` guarded response from most of the nonaligned countries to the 
Chinese aggression on India though Nasser and Tito were forth- 
tight. Nehru could not know that from the very start of the bor- 
der clashes, that the Soviet Union, through diplomatic and 
other channels, had more than once warned the Chinese lead- 
ership of the negative consequences of the border quarrel with 
India. The Chinese leaders not only did not accept these sensi- 
ble warnings, but accused the Soviet Union of “deviating from 
proletarian internationalism”. 

According to some western experts, though Nehru 
recognised “two strains in Chinese behaviour...they were very 
cold-blooded, emotional and irrational people, a little too cold- 
blooded for his test; they looked down on foreigners as inferiors 
and they took offence easily at what they assumed to be slights”. 
The error Nehru made when he dismissed the ‘possibility of 
China invading India was to take into account only the rational 
strain in the Chinese behaviour, and he considered a Chinese 
invasion of India to be irrational and he failed to take into ac- 
count the non-rational strain, that the Chinese looked down on 
foreigners as inferiors....Because they considered Indians to be 
inferiors they resented India’s leadership themselves; they, 
therefore, sought an excuse to humiliate India and thus put 
India into its ‘proper’ place.® 

The question of certain subjective characteristics of the Chi- 
nese people apart, there is hardly any doubt that the Chinese 
leaders had decided to strike at India just at a time whenit had 
not only consolidated its political and economic independence 
but had emerged as a major factor in world politics. In this 


sense, this estimate by a former western diplomat, who has 
worked in India, needs to be taken seriously. 


8. ee V. Zimyanin, Jawaharlal Nehru: A Biography, Moscow, 1982, p. 
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The Chinese aggression against India and the US blockade of 
Cuba had one thing in common—fear of stable world peace. 
The chauvinist governments of these two countries were feel- 
-ing extremely uncomfortable in the late fifties and the early 
sixties. They had been losing ground in their respective blocs 
and had realised that their capacity to influence the decisions 
of other countries had dwindled. In both governments there 
were powerful groups who believed that their discomfiture 
was due to the feeling that all over the world a trend was grow- 
ing that problems between nations could be'solved through ne- 
gotiations. This trend appeared to be dangerous to them be- 
cause it blocked their ambitions of world domination. Cuba, for 
instance, even if armed to the teeth, was no danger to the USA. 
The Indian territory, which the Chinese wanted to grab, would 
never be of any economic advantage to the Chinese. Aggression _ 
in both the cases was resorted to, with the hope of embarrassing 
and compelling the partners of these governments in the 
respective blocs to abandon policies that might have led to sta- 
.ble peace and goodwill among the people of the world. 

The Chinese aggression against India had other objectives 
too. Through this adventure, the Chinese leaders wanted not 
only to test the strength of the Indo-Soviet friendship but also 
to impede growth of such friendly relations. Another objective 
was to push India into the imperialist camp. As the starting 
point, the Chinese leaders would force India to surrender her 
righton Kashmir—an area whichis very strategic for them. 

Perhaps, it will not be incorrect to say that the cool and calcu- 
lated leaders of China had worked out a neat political strategy 
to involve the Soviet Union in war with the USA on the one 
hand, and to isolate it from the newly liberated countries on the 
other. On the face of it, this may look to be a coloured interpre- 
tation of the events of the late 1962. But the official organs of the 
‘Chinese Communist Party were endorsing a policy both on the 
Cuban crisis and Sino-Indian conflict, which confirms this con- 
clusion. “The Cuban crisis was really the crisis of Khrushchev’s 
policy of appeasing American imperialism and a half-a-million 
strong government-organised demonstration was milling 
around the Cuban embassy with placards and slogans advising 

:the Cuban leaders to ignore Khrushchev’s advice, reject his 
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agreement with Kennedy and go to war against the US.” What 
did this call amount to? Again the People’s Daily came out with 
an article describing India “as an expansionist state”, which is 
seeking to establish a “big Indian empire with the help of the 
American imperialists”. Jawaharlal Nehru, one of the greatest 
champions of peace in the eyes of the Soviet leaders was de- 
scribed as a “lackey of the imperialists”. In fact, the Chinese 
leaders show that Sino-Indian relations had deteriorated be- 
cause of India’s growing economic dependence on America. 
Was there any other linkage between the Cuban crisis and the 
Chinese aggression against India? Only future historians will 
be able to throw light on it. 
Nonetheless, as far as India’s internal situation is concerned, 
the Chinese aggression became the pretext for right reactiona- 
. ries of all hues to launch a general offensive against Jawaharlal 
Nehru and his policies. Indeed, it is difficult to find any aspect 
of the domestic or foreign policy of India that was not linked by 
the leaders of reaction to the events in the Himalayas. It seemed 
as if a turbulent stream had breached the dam and its muddy 
waters were spilling India’s ancient roads. It was a multi- 
dimensional attack, its main targets being Nehru, defence min- 
ister Krishna Menon and petroleum minister K D Malaviya. The 
reactionaries pressed the demand for the reconsideration of 
domestic policies, banning the activities of the CPI and finally 
for making a radical change in India’s nonalignment policy. 
On November 8, 1962, Swatantra leader N G Ranga demand- 
ed in Parliament the resignation of the Nehru government on 
the alleged ground that it failed to cope with the job of ensuring 
the country’s defence. Rajagopalachari, a vetern leader chimed 
in by way of a filler that the Nehru government should be re- 
placed by a multi-party regime in which the Swatantra and its 
ideological allies would play the dominating role, and went to 
the extent of suggesting that S K Patil should replace Nehru as 
the Prime Minister. 
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Late Raghuvira, then president of the Jana Sangh, in his pres- 
idential address to the Bhopal session of the party in March 
1963, suggested that a Supreme National Council should be set 
up for deciding “all the policies and programmes including for- 
eign aid and foreign alignments”. However, the most revealing 
aspect of the Jana Sangh leader’s speech was the clamour that 
India should be converted into a stronghold of western milita- 
rism on par with South Korea, Turkey, South Vietnam, Taiwan, 
Thailand, Formosa or Pakistan on the plea that “defence indus- 
tries of our country will serve not only India but all the 
democracies from Africa to Philippines”. In fact, the focal point 
of all the rightwing parties was to make India economically and 
politically dependent on the West, particularly the United 
States. The Jana Singh leaders went a step further. They ac- 
cused Jawaharlal Nehru of not making full use of the American 
aid. They argued that if Nehru had done so the country would 
have had an army of two million and air shield of 6,000 jet 
planes.?° 

The Chinese aggression and the pressures al home did have 
some impact, both on India’s internal and external policies, 
though temporarily. In 1962, hard pressed by the aggressor, 
India necessarily developed close links with the western pow- 
ers, and the practice of nonalignment wore thin." 

After the war with China, India requested the United States 
for 500 million dollars assistance spread over five years to 
modernise its armed forces. In late April 1963, President 
Kennedy discussed this request with his advisers. The new am- 
bassador to India Chester Bowles who had succeeded Galbraith 
advised a positive response, but the secretary of state and some 
other officials opposed this proposal. In his memoirs Promises 
To Keep, Chester Bowles admitted that the Pentagon and the 
state department were opposed to thi§ proposal because as they 
put it “if we proceeded to help them, we would get ourselves 
into hot water with our allies like Pakistan.”?? It may be men- 
tioned here that by that time the United States had given Paki- 
stan military aid to the tune of 850 million dollars. 


10. H.D. Malaviya, The Danger of Right Reaction, 1965, pp. 131-135. 
11. S. Gopal, Jawaharlal Nehru: A Biography, Vol. 3, P- 274. 
12. M. L. Gujral, US Global Involvement, 1975,lop. cit. p. 302. 


During the last phase of his life, Nehru was facing a dilemraa 
and yet there was-no escape from this dilemma. “So far as we 
are concerned this war is pushing us into a modern world, mak- 
ing us realise the hard realities and the situation for which free 
nations must keep ready. The world was a cruel place for the 
weak, be it of mind or in arms,” said Nehru. 

When the Chinese launched their major attack in October 
1962, Nehru was virulently attacked by Pakistan for not acced- 
ing to China’s terms and accused him of pursuing an expansion- 
ist policy. On the other hand, Washington was pressurising 
India to settle the Kashmir problem with Pakistan. In fact, 
American and British aid to India was linked with the solution 
of this problem on the ground that public opinion in their coun- 
tries would favour generous aid to India only if it were linked 
with a settlement on Kashmir. “If the Kashmir issue was settled, 
India’s role on the world stage would gain new perspectives and 
a painful diversion complicating India’s relations with the 
United States in a way disadvantageous to both the countries 
would be removed”, wroie, Kennedy to Jawaharlal Nehru on 
February 7, 1963—almost four months after the Chinese ag- 
gression. It appears that in the last phase of Nehru’s life, Sino- 
US-Pak axis had already started emerging. 
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EIGHT 


America’s China Card 


In today’s difficult international situation, a partnership‘ be- 
tween Beijing and imperialism, posing a serious threat to peace 
and independence of our peoples, has become a visible reality. 
Beijing’s pro-imperialist policy, initially termed as the struggle 
against the ‘two super powers’, has now developed into an open 
axis with imperialism and finds its expression in joint or parallel 
actions rather than innocuous declaration. This ia a new stage in 
international affairs which cannot be either overlooked or ig- 
nored. Exposing the adventurist and hegemonistic policies of the 
Chinese rulers, the USSR has all along been crusading for peace 
and security. In his report to the 25th Congress of the CPSU, 
Leonid Brezhnev pointed out: “Beijing's frantic attempts to torpe- 
do detente, to obstruct disarmament, to breed suspicion and hos- 
tility between states, its efforts to provoke a world war and reap 
whatever advantages may accrue, present a great danger for all 
peace loving peoples”. 

This description of Chinese policy is as valid today as it ever 
was, despite talk of such a policy having moved in the direction 
of ‘realism’ and ‘love of peace’. Adventurism continues to be the 
hallmark of Chinese foreign policy. This is attested to by such 
facts as the Chinese aggression against the Socialist Republic of 
Vietnam, the incessant provocations along the China-Vietnam 
border, interference in the internal affairs of Laos and 
Kampuchea, and subversion against the Democratic Republic of 
Afghanistan and a number of other states in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. 

It is these growing aggressive and hegemonistic trends which 
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have established a commonality of policy between Beijir’s anc 
Washington and which have promoted both sides to initiate 4 
process of rapproachement. Axis with the US has been a long 
standing objective of the Beijing leaders in pursuit of their narrow 
interests. As early as 1978, China’s leader Huang Hua, formulating 
these objectives in one of his speeches behind closed doors, said 
that it was necessary to pull the United States over to China’s side. 

The intentions of the Chinese mandarins coincided with the 
predominant concept in Washington, where the ‘hawks’ and the 
agents of the military-industrial complex were preparing for an 
offensive against the policy of detente. In the wake of the Wash- 
ington session of the NATO Council, May 1978, which approved 
annual increases in the military budgets of NATO members up to 
the end of the century, President Carter expressed his intention 
to speed up the process of normalisation of ties between China 

` and the United States and dispatched his National Security Advis- 
er Brzezinski to monitor the attitude of the Chinese leadership. 
Beijing leaders accepted the terms offered by the US without res- 
ervations, although they infringed on China’s sovereign rights. On 
his return to Washington, Brzezinski said that the “United States 
and China... .have parallel interests”. 

The next step in the process of Sino-American rapproachement 
was the visit to the US of Deng Xiao-ping, in early 1979, and his 
talks with President Carter and other officials. He openly called 
for a military alliance embracing China, the US, Japan and coun- 
tries of western Europe. 

The trend to consolidate the Sino-American alliance became 
more apparent during the visit to China of US Vice President 
Walter Mondale in August 1979. He announced, among other 
things, the decision of the US administration to set upatwo billion 
dollar credit fund to finance bilateral transactions over the next 


international sp 
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tween the US and China in the military sphere. Both sides 
mapped out ‘common objectives’ and agreed upon ‘parallel ac- 
tions’ to be taken by Washington and Beijing in the international 
arena. Significantly, an agreement was reached on jointly render- 
ing largescale assistance to Afghan counter-revolutionaries and 
on increasing arms shipments to Pakistan. 

After these visits, a visible expansion of Sino-American 
cooperation in the military sphere began. The Washington admin- 
istration officially authorised the export to China of certain strate- 
gic goods banned for export ta the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries. These goods included radar installations, military 
transport planes and helicopters, and communication facilities. 
The US also agreed to help China expand its war industry. More 
specifically, this applied to deliveries of heavy helicopter assem- 
bly lines and particularly computer technology. Washington offi- 
cials emphasised that China and the US could coordinate military 
operations in the future. 

In their drive to forge an alliance with the US imperialism, Bei- 
jing leaders are now making systematic efforts to establish mili- 
tary and political ties with the other NATO member countries and 
Japan. They declared time and again that “the US, the West 
European countries and Japan should increase their military ex- 
penditure, build up their armaments.” The Chinese leaders 
stopped just short of actually asking Japan to double the military 
budget in order to turn the country into a ‘great military power’. 

Two years ago, when the present leadership in Beijing was 
coming to power after Mao’s death, General Alexander Haig, who 
at the time was NATO Supreme Allied Commander in Europe, 
said in a reference to China that it was something like the six- 
teenth member of the North Atlantic alliance. Time has:‘shown 
that it was a correct assessment and provided a great deal of new 
evidence that the Chinese leaders invariably prefer stronger mili- 
tary and political alliance with the imperialist countries. 

However, the unwillingness on the part of the West European 
countries to toe the US policy line ona number of important issues 
has begun to cause anxiety among the Chinese leaders. An article 
entitled “An Analysis of the Relations between the US and West- 
ern Europe” published in Renminribao recently shows how seri- 
ous this concern really is. It has argued that “the forces of Western 
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Europe cannot stand up against the Soviet threat on their own; the 
US... also needs the aid and assistance of the allied countries; this 
gives rise to the conclusion that the differences existing between 
them cannot lead to a total break”. 

The Chinese leaders seem to attach great importance to their 
relations with Japan because she is China’s most important trad- 
ing partner. In 1979, the trade turnover between the two countries 
reached nearly sterling 7,000 million. 

China is responsible for 19 out of the 30 conflicts that have 
taken place in Asia, especially in Mongolia, Vietnam and Burma 
since the Second World War. The Chinese incursion into Vietnam 
and the tension which still continues in the Indochina region are 
not isolated developments. 

Beijing has not abandoned its enmity to the People’s Republic 
of Mongolia. In line with their previous policy, her present rulers 
have not given up their claims to Mongolian territory. They create 
tensions on the border with that country, use every means possi- 
ble to step up subversion against Mongolia and try to interfere in’ 
the internal affairs of this independent state Í 

Chinese aggression against the Socialist Republicof Vietnamin 
February and March 1979, was committed with the kpowledge 
and approval of the US administration, after Deng Ziao-ping had 
visited the US where he had secured American support. China 
continues her armed provocations along the border with Viet- 
nam, threatening “to teach Vietnam a new lesson” and persistent- 
ly refusing to reach peaceful settlement. This March, the Chinese 
leaders unilaterally announced China’s withdrawal from negotia- 
tions with Vietnam. They recalled their ambassador from Hanoi 
and cut off all trade and economic links with Vietnam and the 
neighbouring Laos. 

Beijing is fully aware that the steady development of Vietnam 
and Laos and the stabilisation of the situation in Kampuchea 
would consolidate socialism in Southeast Asia, and block her ex- 
pansionist ambitions. Undermining the positions of Vietnam and 
Laos, and supporting the armed struggle of the Pol Pot bands 
against the democratic regime in Kampuchea, continues to be the 
dominant feature of China’s policy in Southeast Asia. 

The undeclared war against the revolutionary regime in Af- 
ghanistan waged by the US and China is another example of Sino- 
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American collusion. China expressed open hostility to the revolu- 
tion in Afghanistan in April 1978. In Pakistan, 20 special camps 
and 50 strongholds are being run by Chinese and US instructors. 
China has provided 300,000 dollars’ worth of aid to the ‘Afghan 
refugees’, and supplies them with weapons. In 1979 alone, at least 
15,000 mercenaries were trained in these camps. China has been 
building up its armed strength on the border with Afghanistan. 
Chinese troops have even crossed into the Afghan territory. 

There is another aspect of China’s subversion aimed at Afghan- 
istan. While Pakistan is assigned an increasingly greater role in 
their anti-Aghan conspiracies, the Chinese leaders continue to 
push the Pakistan military government into adopting a hostile 
policy towards India also. Using the situation in Afghanistan as a 
pretext, China has become an important arms supplier to the Pa- 
kistani army. President Zia-ul Haq has admitted that since 1966, 
China has been giving tanks, aircraft, guns and other arms and 
ammunition in quantities far in excess of Pakistan army’s 
requirements. 

The Chinese leaders have assigned Pakistan the role of a coun- 
terweight anda lever for exerting pressure on India. China has not 
abandoned her claims to the Indian territory it had occupied in 
1962 and has been stirring up anti-government activity by separa- 
tists in India’s eastern states. By their joint actions, the US and 
China, in partnership with Pakistan, are trying to undermine 
India’s position in the subcontinent, in Asia, and in the nonaligned 
movement. China is playing a double game of pressurising India 
and at the same time professing to improve relations. Some time 
ago, Deng Xiao-ping offered a ‘package deal’ to settle the frontier 
dispute with India, which really perpetrates China’s occupation 
of Indian territory. He also promised to desist from anti-Indian 
propaganda and expand trade with it. s 

Those watching China striving to become a major nuclear 
power know that during the Second World War, when Chiang 
Kei-shek and bis forces were in control, the Chinese communists 
under Mao Tse-tung had created a powerful security wing. This 
wing had methodically prepared a list of Chinese living overseas, 
who had training in missile, nuclear or related projects. An inter- 
im list of over 200 Chinese scientists was drawn up and between 
1946 and 1947 a campaign of subtle pressures was unleashed to 
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bring them home. A number of distinguished scientists including 
Chien Wei-changand Chien Hsueshen, missile experts, were per- 
suaded to come home and build for their motherland its advanced 
R and D units. 

The eighties constitute a remarkable period in the history of 
the People’s Republic of China, because of the rapid 
modernisation of her armed forces and because of the high rates 
of growth of their fighting power. In 1980, the Chinese tested their 
first land-based missile with a range endugh to hit targets in the 
Soviet Union, India and in the United States. In 1981, they orbited 
several satellites with one rocket, thus opening the way for devel- 
oping and improving missiles with MIRVed warheads. Their first 


submarine-launched ballistic missile became operational in 1982. ` 


In 1983, work began on China’s first aircraft carrier. One can go 
on adding to this list of achievements. However, it should now be 
clear that the smashing fist of the Chinese armed forces with their 
nuclear missile potential has already reached a new range. 

Chinese defence minister Zhan Aiping believes that the 
programme of building nuclear weapons is the most paying way 
to provide for defence. He believes that no matter what part of the 
budget goes for defence, there exist three priority areas for 
mobilising resources: nuclear missiles, fuel and warheads. “To 
implement our nuclear weapons programme, we need the best 
brains and resources China has to offer”, says Zhang Aiping. His 
anxiety is easy to explain, for before he became the defence minis- 
ter he fashioned China's nuclear programme and conducted it 
with exceptional success. Another advocate of increased Chinese 
nuclear might, minister of nuclear industry Jiang Xinxiong (not 
long before his departure for Vienna to attend the IAEA session) 
said that in building an atomic energy industry China attached 
particular importance to using that energy for military purposes 
and would carry on experiments in those areas with a view to de- 
veloping nuclear weapons. 

The Chinese top brass welcomed with profound interest the 
news about the development of neutron weapon in the West. The 
then deputy chief of general staff of the Chinese people’s libera- 
tion army, Zhang Aiping expressed his enthusiasm about the 
neutrob bomb in a poem published in the Beijing press. The mes- 
sage of the poem was that China needs to have that weapon too. 
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For developing and producing nuclear missile weapons, an ex- 
tensive R & D network was set up by the Academy of Sciences of 
the People’s Republic of China. The 2nd machine building minis- 
try (atomic industry), the 7th machine building ministry (rocket- 
building industry) and the academy of military sciences affiliated 
to the ministry of defence, oversee the work of more than 40 
scientific research institutes. More than five thousand research 
workers are involved in the work in the nuclear field. China has 
more uranium deposits than the Republic of South Africa which 
is known to possess large uranium ore deposits. In 1978, in China 
4,531 tons of uranium ore were mined. Up to now China has man- 
aged to meet its needs for research and production of reactors, 
using its own uranium deposits, enabling the Chinese nuclear in- 
dustry each year to produce about 70 nuclear charges. Through 
emphasis on producing nuclear warheads for strategic and medi- 
um range weapons, China has now stockpiled 800 charges with a 
yield ranging from 20 kilotons to four megatons. 

At the same time the work on improving and accumulating nu- 
clear weapons delivery systems is proceeding at full speed. China 
can use for these purposes part of its fighter-bomber force with a 
speed of up to 850 kms. The use of bombers makes it possible to 
strike targets situated at a distance of 3,000 kms. Nevertheless, the 
military and political leadership of the People’s Republic of China 
has opted for a development of its missile arsenal on a priority ba- 
sis. Now China has more than 150 missiles of four types, mainly 
of medium range. They are equipped with nuclear warheads with 
15 to 20 kiloton to three megaton yields and have a range of up to 
2,800 kms. 

The development of intercontinental ballistic missiles ICBMs) 
and their deployment this year at fixed sites has turned out to be 
a new qualitative development. The Chinese three-stage ICBM 
CAS-X-4, successfully tested in May 1980, can carry a three to four 
megaton nuclear warheadand has a range of 12,800 kms. One mis- 
sile site is on Hainan island. The ICBMs deployed there cover 
Southeast Asia, Australia, the Indian Ocean and the South Pacific. 

The United States, Japan, the Federal Republic of Germany and 
other countries provide both direct and indirect assistance to 
China in building its nuclear missile potential. For example, as 
early as the ‘60s, the Federal Republic of Germany supplied China 
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with heavy water for its nuclear reactors. Lacking strong radio- 
electronic industry of its own, China has not been able to develop 
tracking and flight control system for ballistic missiles without 
outside help. It bought the necessary special equipment from the 
United States and Japan. Counting on assistance from the West, 
Chinese military experts plan to achieve such accuracy in ground 
and on-board missile guidance systems that will make it possible 
to strike small targets. 

Some western countries have agreed to the Chinese suggestion 
that they store radioactive waste on its territory. However, one 
might rightfully ask: How does China plan to dispose of these ra- 
dioactive wastes? Regular deliveries of waste from Europe will 
make it possible for Beijing to get large quantities of plutonium 
from used nuclear fuel rods. Plutonium is the main composite 
part of nuclear bombs. As soon as nuclear fuel rods reach the terri- 
tory of the People’s Republic of China, claim the Chinese, they 
will fall under Chinese sovereignty, and how they will dispose of 
that material will be entirely their own business. It is no accident 
that Beijing has chosen the Gobi desert as site for storing nuclear 
wastes. It is not far from major nuclear industry enterprises main- 
ly situated within the Basotou-Yumen-Lanzhou triangle. Thus, 
the West not only provides China raw materials for atomic bombs, 
free of charge, but also pays handsomely for the ‘storage’ of radio- 
active wastes. F 

The unprecedented growth in the Chinese nuclear missile po- 
tential raises some pertinent questions. Will China use its nuclear 
power? If so in what way and against whom? It has already been 
reported that during the Chinese army manoeuvres in the North- 
west of China in June 1982, it exploded a nuclear bomb for ‘train- 
ing purposes’. Such ease with which Beijing had used nuclear 
weapons in the immediate vicinity of its troops even if that was 
done for ‘training purposes’ makes one think that it will not hesi- 
tate to use it against ‘potential adversaries’. 

k ee eee Pe thatthe chance of the ‘first use 
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China, therefore, is likely to use its nuclear missile potential to 
attain its foreign policy objectives as an instrument of pressurising 
and blackmailing other countries. The Chinese themselves admit 
that the fact that they possess nuclear missile weapons, did play 
a major role in the successful outcome of their negotiations with 
Britain on the future of Hong Kong. China, therefore, is likely to 
play its nuclear card on the negotiations with India on the border 
dispute. 

As to the direction in which China might use its nuclear missile 
potential, the very deployment of its strategic forces is sufficiently 
eloquent. The ICBM and medium range missile launching sites 
are situated not only in the Northwest and the Northeast of China, 
but also in Tibet, Guangdong province and on Hainan island. The 
trends in the development of the Chinese army such as, for exam- 
ple, the creation of aircraft carrier fleet, the marines; the strength- 
ening of airborne forces, testify to the fact that the military and po- 
litical leadership of China is thinking more in terms of an 
offensive, and not a defensive war. 

The question now is: What are the distinguishing features of re- 
lations between the-US and the People’s Republic of China at the 
presentjuncture, their basic trends and the objectives? What is 
their impact on India? The first thing which needs to be examined 
is the options of the US administration and the Chinese leadership 

‘in dealing with one another. 

The US administration considers it as one of its principal objec- 
tives in the Far East to maintain and, wherever possible, toextend 
and deepen the links with China along with persistently striving 
to give them an anti-Soviet slant. The US ruling quarters do not 
desist from playing the ‘China card’ in global confrontation with 
socialism. Hence Washington has got ‘community of strategic in- 
terests’ with China. 

However, along with this objective, the ‘China policy’ of the 
White House has yet another aspect which Beijing cannot fail to 
note.This policy is built on the presumption that China has greater 
interest than of United States, in the development of bilateral rela- 
tions. The idea is that China cannot do without America in the 
present internatinal setting. Washington regards China as its 
junior partner in world politics. For it; the People’s Republic of 
China is no more than a regional power which US global strategy 
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counts as one designed to fulfil the function of a ‘military-political 
counter balance’ to the Soviet Union in the Far East, attracting 
some of the Soviet armed forces to it. 

On the other hand, the basic priorities of Chinese policy to- 
wards the US were defined at the Twelfth Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of China (CPC) in September 1982. The main report 
to the Congress described the relations between these two coun- 
tries as “beneficial not only for the people of both countries but 
for world peace as well”. Incidentally, the argument of the 
Eleventh CPC Congress (1977) that “basic differences exist” be- 
tween China and the United States was dropped. On the other 
hand, the Twelfth CPC Congress embasized the “independence 
and self-determination” of China’s foreign policy and called once 
more, after a certain break, for 'a “struggle against the two 
superpowers’. 

However, as facts indicate, China has as a matter of fact, re- 
mained committed to ‘strategic interaction’ with the United States 
over a wide range of fundamental international problems. Beijing 
leadership does not want’ that Sino-American contradictions 
should grow. Beijing is virtually trying to justify the plan for the 
deployment of medium-range nuclear missile systems in western 
Europe, presenting it as the ‘rightful concern’ of the West over its 
security. It supports the US argument that parity with the USSR 
should be established in view of the socalled Soviet nuclear su- 
periority in Europe, while passing over or adversely reacting to 
et te orig a rode miary tensions nH 
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Washington’s stand on the Taiwan issue. 

Of course, socio-political and ideological factors including the 
fact that they belong to different social systems create problems. 
` In fact, the late evolution of Sino-US relations have thrown up 
new problems. ‘ 

The elements of strain in some spheres of US-Chinese relations 
do not mean that Washington has slackened the efforts to involve 
China in its plans for containing the USSR, by collaborating in spe- 
cific foreign policy matters. 

` China’s big power ambitions and anti-Sovietism are inexorably 
driving that country into the fond but fatal embrace of the United 
States. Sino-American collusion is no longer a matter of specula- 
tion. Every available evidence shows that the twists and turns of 
American policy towards China and its global strategy are condi- 
tioned more by the need to play the China card in Asia. 

The emerging pattern of Sino-American relations bears out 
that politics do make strange bedfellows. However, unbelievable 
they may be, one has to reckon with facts. Sino-American collu- 
sion has a direct bearing on India for Beijing's perception about 
India is partly over shadowed by Sino-American relations. 


NINE 


The Indira Era: 
Towards Self-Reliance 


After the Chinese aggression, Jawaharlal Nehru’s determina- 
tion to build a self-reliant and nonaligned India set him out ona 
drive to revitalise the country’s economy and also correct the drift 
in the Congress party and the administration it headed. Both the 
‘Kamaraj Plan’ and the Congress session at Bhubaneshwar, which 
saw a new thrust to Congress policies, need to be seen in this 
context. 

Nehru’s perceptive mind could clearly see that a period of thaw 
in the international situation had begun and new adjustments 
were taking place between the US and the Soviet Union. Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s appeal on June 10, 1963 for ending cold war atti- 
tudes underlined this new shift. This, however, turned out to be 
a temporary phase. Nevertheless, sweeping changes were taking 
place in Africa and Latin America, Malawi and Zambia in Africa 
became independent in 1964, and African nationalists elsewhere 
began to mount offensive against colonial rulers. This persuaded 


Nehru to place domestic policies, defence of the country’s inde- 
pendence and soverei 


gnty and military preparedness in the world 
context. Though at one Stage, the United States offered to 
underscore the defence of India’s cities (airstrip and radar facili- 
ties for this would be prepared by India) Nehru did not accept the 
Suggestion of an American ‘Air Umbrella’ because he ‘felt this 
would erode India’s struggle for self-reliance. 
However, after Nehru’s death, when Lal Bahadur Shastri be- 
came the Prime Minister, Americans again resorted to arm twist- 
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ing in a very sophisticated manner with Pakistan as an 
accomplice. 

Significantly, it was Indira Gandhi who was the first to 
recognise this pressure. She said that Pakistan, in its attempt to get 
the reference to Kashmir included in the Commonwealth com- 
munique (July 1964), was encouraged by western pressure on 
India to settle Indo-Pak differences. This pressure she said was 
‘increasing steadily’.1 She had reasons to come to this conclusion. 
Tibet was already converted into a vast cantonment with 12 Chi- 
nese army divisions already posted there. Lhasa in the East and 
Rudok further West and nearer to Ladakh had become two major 
Chinese bases. Roads connecting Lhasa with Rudok and the 
Aksai-Chin road to Sinkiang had been improved since 1962. From 
these major arteries, hundreds of motorable feeder roads had 
been built up along our border. 

In Jammu and Kashmir, Pakistan had been steadily increasing 
military activity. In several areas semi-regular forces had dug in, 
built trenches, and posts. 

Apart from these military facts, political straws in the wind in- 
dicated more dangers ahead. One of the most significant develop- 
ment was the Sino-Pak alliance. Pakistani troops were trained in 
China. The Chinese helped Pakistan in building a road to Gilgit. 
Pakistan also received arms from China under a secret military 
pact. Apart from these, US military aid to Pakistan continued. Be- 
tween June 1 and August 29, 1964, as many as 426 cases of viola- 
tion of the ceasefire line or border incidents took place. Krishna 
Menon rightly underlined in the Lok Sabha (September 1964) that 
these incidents were the prelude to another 1947-type “expedi- 
tion’ against India. 

Surprisingly, President Radhakrishnan’s speech during his 
visit to the Soviet Union in the last week of September 1964, was 
bitterly criticised in the American press and US diplomats in India 
expressed their ‘unhappiness’ over it. The passage in the Presi- 
dent’s speech to which objection was taken by the American dip- 
lomats read as follows: 

“Like all liberated nations we are developing a socialist pat- 
tern of society inside and opposing imperialism outside. 


1, Link, New Delhi, July 26, 1964. 
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Fighting capitalism within and imperalism without — these 

are the governing principles of liberated nations.” 
By the beginning of 1965, Indo-Pak relations became very ex- 
plosive. The government headed by Ayub Khan encouraged anti- 
Indian tendancies. As the people of India readied to celebrate the 
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ly, this gave a new turn to Indo-American contradictions. 

During the 1950s, US interests in the subcontinent were deter- 
mined by the criterion of an activist strategic presence ostensibly 
for the defence of democracy. This resulted in creating a direct 
conflict between the two major countries of the sub-continent. 
The American decision to build a cold war Maginot Line along the 
Hindukush and the western Himalayan range meant the cultiva- 
tion of Pakistan to the detriment of India. The 1950s and mid 1960s 
thus saw Indo-American relations reach a significant level of con- 
flict of interests.3 

On January 10, 1966, after signing the Tashkent Agreement 
which put an end to the 22-day war with Pakistan, Lal Bahadur 
Shastri passed away. Indira Gandhi became the Prime Minister on 
January 24, after a direct contest in the Congress parliamentary 
party with Morarji Desai. She was worried right from the begin- 
ning at the thought of Morarji Desai becoming the Prime Minister 
because his policies were so diametrically opposed to what the 
country stood for, aud she feared that India would immediately 
change direction.* 

By the mid sixties, the economy of the country was facing seri- 
ous problems — low rates of accumulation, narrow home market, 
slow pace of industrial development, shortage of investment capi- 
tal, low level of agricultural development and the strangehold of 
merchant and usurious capital. This situation was further compli- 
cated by the droughts of 1965-67. In this scenario, both internal 
and external pressures began manipulating to change the eco- 
nomic policies. The foreign aid euphoria whipped up by the then 
planning minister Ashoke Mehta had almost evaporated because 
Washington was not in a mood to oblige India without seeking a 
change of its policies. But along- with this another development 
was taking place. 

ae aa cut off the supply of arms to India and Pakistan 
at the outbreak of the hostilities. However, in the beginning of 
1966, the United States decided to sell non-lethal weapons to both 
countries either on credit or cash. In 1967, Washington further 
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liberalised its arms supply policy by throwing open sales of spare 
parts for weapons supplied earlier. This was a clever device to 
hoodwink India because only Pakistan could take advantage of 
this policy since the main bulk of the Indian military equipment 
was of non-American origin. Pakistan replenished her war losses 
almost within one year, partly with American help and partly 
through hardware routed through third world countries — West 
Germany, Turkey, Iran, Saudi Arabia and Jordan andalso China. 
Atthe end of March 1966, Indira Gandhi paid a visit to the Unit- 
ed States. By all accounts the visit was termed a success, though 
only in terms of diplomacy. President Johnson went out of his way 
to attend a dinner hosted by the Indian ambassador. In spite of all 
this, Johnson did not sign the sanction for a shipment of wheat to 
India, though the country faced a serious food crisis. “Had we 
known for sure that we were not getting it, then we would have 
adjusted, we would have had stricter rationing or something. But 
every time we asked the Americans, we were told that the papers 
were on the President’s table”, commented Indira Gandhi3 
But there was a reason for this. President Johnson, as Chester 

Bowles had put it “attempted to use our wheat shipments to per- 

suade India to take a more tolerant view of our military activities 

in Vietnam. Determined to demonstrate their sovereignty, the In- 

dians predictably stepped up their criticism of our bombing of 
North Vietnam. Angered, President Johnson responded by slow- 


ing down our wheat shipments at the very moments they were 
most needed. This left scars’ : 
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during his visit to New Delhi that American presence in Vietnam 
wasa violation of the Geneva agreement. In fact, she started build- 
ing direct contacts with the Vietnamese leaders. The warm per- 
sonal letter which Ho Chi Minh sent to her in reply to birthday 
greetings confirms this conclusion. She had already made up her 
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mind on Vietnam even before the Americans began bombing 
Hanoi. But after the event, she became more vocal. In a joint press 
statement with Soviet Premier Kosygin, issued at the end of her 
Moscow visit, Indira Gandhi called for an end of bombing of North 
Vietnam and made references to the nefarious activities ofimper- 
ialist powers. So when the Indian leaders began to openly criticise 
US bombing of Hanoi, American policy-makers became more 
hostile to Indira Gandhi. As a result, their reliance on Pakistan 
further increased. It is possibly in this period that Pakistan must 
have started sending feelers, both to Washington and Beijing, with 
aview to bring about a reconciliation between the two countries. 

However, Indira Gandhi did not confine herself to pointing out 
the danger of escalation of war in Southeast Asia. After the Ameri- 
cans had stepped up their offensive against Vietnam— achieve- 
ment of political and economic freedom by all countries, building 
ofa better world and preservation of peace were outlined by her 
as the main tasks facing the nonaligned countries during her visit 
to Cairo, Brioni and Moscow. She reiterated the call for a world 
disarmament conference with participation not restricted only to 
UN members but to all nations. 

The 1967 general election saw the end of the domination of the 
Congress monolith. The party of Gandhiji and Nehru that had 
ruled supreme for close to twenty years was cut to the size of an 
ordinary political party — albeit the largest political party in the 
country. This created new problems for Indira Gandhi and she 
started devoting her attention mainly to internal economic and 
political problems. International developments too continued to 
attract her attention. 

On Arab-Israel conflict of 1967, India took up a clear position 
and as a member of the Security Council it worked for cessation 
of hostilities. However, in the beginning of June 1967, the US per- 
manent representative at the UN headquarters warned that 
Washington would regard any attempt by India to come 1n the way 
of his country’s moves in the UN on the West Asian crisis as an 
unfriendly act’. But Indira Gandhi not only resisted this American 
pressure but also domestic opposition and extended support to 
the Arab cause. Speaking in Parliament, she said that India’s sup- 
port to the Arab cause would: strengthen the ties with the Arab 
people. She also referred to imperialist intrigues in West Asia, the 
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fight against traditional and new forms of imperialism which the 
Arabs were waging and how India’s anti-imperialist traditions de- 
manded that we should support the struggle.” The Prime Minister 
addressed personal messages to President Johnson, Nasser and 
Tito and Premiers Kosygin and Wilson. In her letter to Soviet Pre- 
mier Kosygin she offered to coordinate policy with the Soviet 
Union in the UN and other forums on the West Asia problem since 
both the Soviet and the Indian points of view were identical. It was 
after this development that American President’s special envoy 
Raymond Hare started building pressure on India to abandon her 
policy on West Asia. But he did not succeed in his mission. 

Inthe late sixties, major developments were taking place in this 
region. The chief among them was the twisting of the myth of the 
invincibility of the American military machine. In South Vietnam 
a Provisional Revolutionary Government was set up (June 1969) 
after the collapse of the American military machine. The whole 
sequence of events in East Asia, including the capture of the US 
embassy in Saigon, were harsh facts that made the warlords of the 
Pentagon look morons who did not know what to do with the only 
capacity they had, that of inflicting ‘destruction. 

Within India, this development gave strength to those Indian 
leaders, Indira Gandhi in particular, who were resisting American 
machinations at every step. It was in this situation that Indira 


Gandhi took a series of bold steps including the nationalisation of 
banks — an issue on which Morarji Desai resigned. The election 
of V. V. Giri as the President of India, split the Congress. And this 
marked the beginning ofanew phase in India’s external and inter- 
nal policies. It was natural because by that time two other major 
developments had taken place, which had a direct bearing on 
India’s security and sovereignty. 

US secretary of state W 
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a view to keep India occupied with problems of national security. 

Realising that the time was ripe for a confrontation, General 
Yahya Khan claimed that he needed arms because of the “contin- 
uing unresolved dispute with India over Kashmir”, showing that 
he would not hesitate to back Pakistan’s illegal claim to a part of 
Indian territory by armed struggle. Though the strategic value of 
Kashmir had dwindled as far as the global strategy of American 
imperialism was concerned because of advanced military tech- 
nology, its political value still remained as long as Pakistan could 
be instigated to work up tensions with India. 

Moreover, there were also clear indications that Pakistan had 
agreed to become a ‘go-between’ for resumption of contacts be- 
tween Beijing and Washington. Confirmation came from the loud 
support the American press had started giving to the idea of a 
Washington-Beijing rapprochement on the basis of the thesis that 
all ‘dissident’ communist countries should be encouraged to the 
end, of isolating and perhaps encircling the Soviet Union. As a 
matter of fact, by that time Sino-Soviet rift had already burstin the 
open. After an incident on little Damansky island near Inan, on 
March 2, 1969, hundreds and thousands of Chinese were brought 
by special trucks to Beijing for an anti-Soviet demonstration. Soon 
after this incident, Chinese started questioning the ‘unequal trea- 
ty’ signed in 1860 in Russia, according to which Ussuri river be- 
came the frontier between the Soviet Far Eastern maritime terri- 
tory and Manchuria. 

On 31 July 1969, Nixon visited India and discussed the problem 
of Asian security at a meeting with the Indian Prime Minister. 
Indira Gandhi told him about her plan fora convention guarantee- 
ing the security of Asian states but the President talked about the 
Nixon-Kissinger Guam doctrine which promised American sup- 
' port in the event of “the threat of a major power involving nuclear 
weapons”. For the rest, defence was the responsibility of the coun- 
tries concerned. India and no use for the pernicious 
Nixon-Kissinger doctrine. Tas 

At about th same time, Kissinger included India in his Asia 
itinerary at Keating's suggestion. Mrs Indira Gandhi did some 
plain speaking to him as no assurance regarding supplies was 
forthcoming. India’s fears about the extent of US axis with Paki- 
stan increased when it became known that Pakistan had during 
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Kissinger’s visit to Islamabad arranged a Kissinger-zhou meeting 
to discuss and fix a Nixon visit to Beijing. New Delhi realised that 
the United States had made a major change in its China policy and 
India was up against a Pakistan-United States-China axis. The 
American secretary of state warned the Indian ambassador that if 
China joined with Pakistan to attack India, America would not 
come to India’s rescue.8 

In the late sixties, the situation in Pakistan rapidly deteriorat- 
ed. In the eastern wing of Pakistan there was deep rooted resent- 
ment against the ruling junta. The Bengalis felt that they were 
being economically and politically exploited by West Pakistan. 
There had been language riots in Dacca and other towns in 1952, 
when attempts were made to foist Urdu as a national language. 
There was a long standing and growing disaffection among the 
Bengalis that they were not given their due share in the services, 
particularly in the armed forces and the police. The per capita in- 
come for East Pakistan was 30 per cent less than it was for West 


Pakistan in 1959, and it declined by another 30 per cent by 1969. ` 


Pakistan’s foreign exchange earnings came mainly from jute and 
tea grown in and exported from East Pakistan, but the aid received 
from the United States and the world bodies was directed mostly 
to the development of West Pakistan and building up its industry 
of consumer goods which were sold at high prices in East Pakistan 
markets. As the East Pakistan struggle for autonomy gathered 
force, Ayub was forced to resign and hand over power to Yahya 
Khan on 28 March, 1969. Yahya Khan superseded the nationaland 
provincial assemblies and declared martial law throughout the 
country. To appears East Pakistan, he announced on 28 Novem- 
ber 1969, the breakup of a one-unit Pakistan and the restoration 


of the old provinces and abolition of parity between East and West 
Pakistan. 


Elections were held according to schedule. In the eastern wing, 


the National Awami Party of Mujib-ur-Rahman swept the polls 
and won 167 seats out of 169, securing an absolute majority in the 
national assembly with a total of 315 seats. In West Pakistan, 
Bhutto’s People’s Party emerged as the second largest in the coun- 
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try winning 88 seats out of 144. Yahya Khan called a session of the 
national assembly for 3 March 1971. Its first task was to frame a 
constitution for the country. Bhutto and the West Pakistan elite 
did not want the national assembly with Mujib’s party in majority 
to meet and they succeeded in pressurising Yahya Khan to post- 
pone the session of the assembly. Then came a phase of genocide 
of Bengalis in East Pakistan. Mujib was arrested and a reign of ter- 
ror — murder, arson and rape — was unleashed. The Bengali 
intellectuals — university men, engineers, lawyers, doctors and 
the Hindu minority — became the victims of the worst genocide 
that was ever witnessed. Tikka Khan, “the Butcher of Baluchistan 
and Begal”, and his men were on a killing spree. 

When the limit of West Pakistani atrocities was crossed, the 
nonviolent Bengali struggle changed into’ violent resistance. 
Young Bengalis organised themselves into small groups and 
equipped themselves with what weapons they could — sticks, 
knives, spears, country guns and hand grenades. The Mukti 
Bahini came into being and together with the units of the East 
Bengal Regiment which mutinied, harassed the Pakistan army 
during the rainy season. Pakistanis believed that after the rains 
they would fan out and destroy the pockets of resisters but by the 
time rains were over, Mukti Bahini had gained enormous 
strength. The ten million refugees that crossed into India were an 
economic burden India could not shoulder for long. The daily ex- 
penditure on them was in the neighbourhood of thirty million 
rupees. But that was not all. Their prolonged presence in West 
Bengal posed a serious threat to communal harmony and peace of 
the country. What was India to do? 

Even at this stage India wanted to averta military conflict with 
Pakistan. Foreign minister Swaran Singh made a trip to London, 
Moscow and Washington. In Washington, Swaran Singh was told 
that the happenings in East Bengal were aninternal affair. Though 
the US secretary of state Rogers assured Swaran Singh that Amer- 
ica had already suspended all financial and military aid to Paki- 

‘stan, this was a blatant lie. Even before Swaran Singh reached 
India, US papers reported that two US ships were being loaded 
with arms for Pakistan. India, therefore, realised that relations 
with Washington could not be worse than they were. However, 
Indira Gandhi visited the United States in November 1971 and 
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made a last attempt to avert the war. She requested Nixon to use 
his influence and persuade Yahya Khan to come to terms with the 
Bengali leaders and create conditions conducive to the return of 
refugees. Nixon simply cold shouldered her. The American Presi- 
dent was concerned more about the maintenance of Pakistan’s so- 
called integrity than about the exodus of ten million refugees or 
human rights and liberty. 

Though Pakistan had been carrying on a vicious propaganda 
against India for months, its tirade assumed a new dimension in 
the late 1971, its new slogan being ‘Crush India’. On November 25, 
Pakistani dictator said that in ten days “Pakistan may be fighting 
a war”? 

On 3 December 1971, Pakistan launched an Israeli type attack 
on India with a view to crippling the Indian air force. Five days 
later, Pakistan madea frantic appeal to the United States for more 
arms and ammunition. India learnt from its mission in Washing- 
ton that Nixon was seriously considering invoking the 1954 Mu- 


tual Security Pact between the United States and Pakistan and 
coming to the latter’s res 
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About the same time, ina hearing before the same committee 
Kennedy placed two documents regarding the sale of arms to 
Pakistan. One document was signed by air force Col. L. G. M. 
Hill regarding the authorisation of spare parts for B-57 bombers, 
C-150 transport planes, F-104 starfighters, sabre jets, H-43 heli- 
copters, T-33 and T-57 trainer aircraft. The second document 
was signed by US navy Captain C B Adams for the supply of car- 
tridges and minesweepers. 

According to a report published in the Times, the Pakistani 
ship SS Padma was preparing to sail on June 22, 1971, from New 
York harbour to Karachi. It was carrying eight aircraft, para- 
chutes, tons of spare parts and accessories for aircrafts and mili- 
tary vehicles. The cost of the weapons was 22 lakh dollars. This 
was followed by other ships like the Sunderban, the Rangamati, 
the Shahabad, the Multan and the Al Hasan, loaded with arms. 

This is how during the Bangladesh crisis, Washington was 
doing everything possible to escalate the tension and thereby 
create conditions for an armed conflict between India and 
Pakistan. 

Asa matter of fact, Washington had already started an unde- 
clared war against India. Although the administration de- 
scribed India as ‘invader’ the fact remains that Nixon sent 
plane-loads of arms to Pakistan five days before Gen. Yahya 
Khan threw his gauntlet at India. The White House rushed arms 
to Pakistan on November 29, 1971 to provoke India. A heavy 
transport plane of the US air force C-147, was flown from an un- 
known place to Karachi airport in a most dubious manner. This 
cargo plane was spotted by the Indian air force immediately 
after its landing at Karachi airport. Soon after the report of this 
clandestine delivery reached the general staff headquarters of 
the Indian army, General Manekshaw summoned the Ameri- 
can military attache in New Delhi, Colonel William King, to his 
residence. The chief of the staff lodged a strong protest against 
the delivery of military cargo to Pakistan.” 

Nixon was beside himself with rage. He first warned India 
and then soon ordered the Seventh Fleet led by the nuclear 
powered aircraft carrier the Enterprise to sail to the Bay of 


11. Vinod Gupta, Anderson Papers, New Delhi, 1972, p. 19. 
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Bengal. What could be the aim of sending the Seventh Fleet to 


the Bay of Bengal? At first, it was said that the ship was coming 


to evacuate 300 Americans from East Bengal. It was also said 
that it would evacuate the Pakistani forces. According to Jack 
Anderson who based his views on unpublished documents in 
his possession, the US had four reasons for doing so: 

1. to compel India to divert both ships and planes to shadow 
the US task force, 

2. to weaken India’s blockade against East Pakistan, 

3. to divert the Indian aircraft carrier Vikrant from its mili- 
tary mission, and 

4. to force India to keep its aircraft on advance alert, thus re- 
ducing their operations against Pakistani ground troops. “Evac- 
uation of Americans”, he wrote “was adopted more as the justi- 
fication than the reason for the move”. ; 

However, the Pakistani forees were completely demoralised 
by the first week of December 1971, and a surrender seemed 
imminent. But this surrender was delayed because Pakistan 
expected an open intervention by Washington. 

It appears that America had actively considered to intervene 
in Indo-Pak hostilities. This is confirmed by the proceedings of 
special action. group which met on 8 December, 1971. The text 
ofa memorandum ofa meeting of national security council was 
made public on January 14, 1972, by Jack Anderson. At this 
meeting Kissinger said “that we are not trying to be even hand- 
ed..../ The President believes that India is the attacker. The 
President does not want to be even handed.” He went on to bit- 
terly attack Indira Gandhi when he said “The Lady is cold 


blooded and tough and will not turn intoa Soviet satellite mere- 
ly because of pique.”22 


In the face of a crisis 
Indo-Soviet friendship 
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entire world by signin 
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D.P. Dhar who had gone to Kashmir, after giving up his 
ambassadorship to the Soviet Union, came back to make a trip 
to Moscow. Even then few knew why he was therte. Then came 
the announcement from Moscow of Gromyko’s visit to Delhi. 
Even then many wondered if it was anything more than a dra- 
matic indication of Soviet Union’s known support to India at 
that critical juncture. Only after the treaty had been signed and 
sealed that the purpose of the visits became known. 

The liberation of East Pakistan and the coming into being of 
Bangladesh as an independent and sovereign state raised Indo- 
American contradiction to a higher level. Americans never for- 
gave Indira Gandhi for this. “There are people who cannot for- 
give me for the independence of Bangladesh, the change in 
Sikkim, the accord in Kashmir, our achievements in science, 
our dealing with inflation,” she said later. The United States 
supported the Pakistanis in the 1971 Indo-Pak conflict for far 
more complex reasons. They (Pakistan) had done Kissinger the 
favour of getting him to China in 1971. For Nixon, there was the 
larger concern of demonstrating to the Chinese—in the first test 
of a new relationship—that the United States.was a reliable 
ally.44 Under the rule of Nehru’s daughter, the world’s largest 

- democracy had, in foreign affiars, become bound to the Soviet 
policy. Worse, it was drifting into an authoritarianism all its 
own.... The great symbol of American intervention in Indian 
life was the enormous rupee debt, incurred in payment for 
grain shipments, notably in the mid 1960s. The grains were 
eaten and soon forgotten. The debt remained, equal to a third 
of the Indian money supply, to be paid if ever, by our great-great 
grandchildren. Already it was being put about that far from 
being an act of generosity, the wheat had been ‘dumped’ on 
India to sustain American farm prices... There was no great re- 
spect for India in the Congress..." > 

This is how American policy makers expressed their hostili- 
ty towards India in the early seventies. Washington, therefore, 
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started restructuring its policy in subcontir.ental India. 
There was yet another factor, a very important factor which 
influenced American policy in the South Asia. After its unifica- 
tion, in July 1976, Vietnam became the third largest communist 
state in the world, with considerable natural resources, a confi- 
dent, cohesive leadership and a population approaching 50 mil- 
lion. With American weapons seized during the fighting of 1975 
and highly trained battle-hardened armed forces, Vietnam was, 
in military terms, a new power centre in Southeast Asia. This 
gave a new dimension to Indo-American relations because 
India was not only in the forefront in giving moral support to the 
cause of the Vietnamese people but had already built close rela- 
tions with the countries of Indochina. The emergence of India 
as the dominant power in this part of the region and its special 


relationship with the Soviet Union hurt the strategic global in- 
- terests of America. 
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relations have always been influenced by the geopolitical 
interests of Washington. 

After the advent of the Reagan administration in 1981, the 
problem of relationship with India began to be viewed from the 
standpoint of the general US military-political strategy aimed 
at confrontation with the Soviet Union. To the developing 
countries, this implied reliance, first of all on those regimes 
which could become conductors of American influence in one 
or another region. In South Asia, the United States is trying to 
strengthen its economic and political ties with Pakistan. Ac- 
cording to American experts, US-Indian relations are now, 
probably, at the lowest level in a decade. 

The basic cause of the fundamental contradictions between 
the two countries is their conflicting perceptions on crucial in- 
ternational problems, the unwillingness of India to participate 
in the large scale campaign against the newly liberated coun- 
tries and the socialist world, which has been intensified by the 
Reagan. administration. 

Such factors as the further development of economic, diplo- 
matic, military, scientific and cultural relations between India 
and the Soviet Union, the refusal of India to support Washing- 
ton’s anti-Soviet campaign in connection with the situation in 
Afghanisatan—its unwillingness to take part in any actions 
against the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan, and its calls 
fora political solution of the problem through talks and with the 
participation of the Afghan government—beget Washington’s 
indignation. This principled stand of India is a serious obstacle 
in the way of the implementation of Washington’s design to 
unite the neighbouring countries of Afghanisation, on the plat- 
form of anti-Sovietism. The USA is also unhappy with India’s 
recognition of the People’s Republic of Kampuchea headed by 
Heng Samrin, and establishment of diplomatic relations with it. 

` India supports many Soviet initiatives directed at lessening 
tension between states. It thinks that the situation in the world 
continues to cause grave concern largely because of the US 
stand, specifically on the problems of the Indian Ocean. Wash- 
ington keeps actively opposing the proposal of a zone of peace 
in the Indian Ocean, The continuing escalation of American 
military presence in the Indian Ocean, and enlargement and 
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modernisation of the Diego Garcia base have also inevitably be- 
come a source of tension in relations between the United States 
and India. 

Today, there are 30 US military bases in the Indian Ocean 
area, while more than 40 warships are cruising. All this, un- 
doubtedly, not only creates a direct threat to the security of 
India, but also damages its economic interests, including the 
plans for prospecting and extracting minerals from the seabed 
and oil in shelf areas, oil supply from the Middle East, the ex- 
ploration of the Antarctic, and Soviet-Indian economic traffic 
via sea lanes in the region. 

New Delhi watches with anxiety the growing US-Pakistani 
military ties and the expansion of US-made combat equipment 
supplies to Pakistan, fearing these weapons would be inevita- 
bly used against India. All this marks the beginning of a new 
round of the arms race in the subcontinent, increases the dan- 
ger of outbreak of another military conflict, and is a hurdle in 
improving the situation in South Asia. 

Economic problems have an important place in relations be- 
tween India and the US. These include questions connected 
with economic aid which has totalled 11,700 million dollars 
over the entire postwar period. US aid is given on very tough 
terms and widely used by Washington as an instrument of 
military-political pressure. Though India is a major borrower, 
Washington does not agree to defer payment thereof; neverthe- 
less, similar requests made by Pakistan have been granted. 

There are serious differences between India and the US in 
the sphere of bilateral trade, which reached 3,000 million dol- 
lars in the 1982 fiscal year. But the balance of trade has nearly 
always been in the United States’ favour. The basic reason for 
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US admini 
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under the public sector in India. The US, as is believed by Indi- 
an economic observers, is thus trying to put India in an unequal 
position and to force her to be just a supplier of raw materials 
to America’s industry. 

The US stand in international economic organisations, such 
as the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
the Asian Development Bank, the International Monetary 
Fund, World Bank and others, is also anti-Indian in character. 
In these institutions, Washington uses its influence for tough- 
ening the terms of granting loans, for imposing on India de- 
mands for a long-term restructuring of its economy, particular- 
ly for encouraging private capital investments. For instance, as 
admitted by Donald Reagan, the US finance secretary, the US 
has on 25 occasions in the postwar period officially opposed the 
granting of credits to India by the World Bank. Owing to the 
obstructionist policy of the US, India’s access to other interna- © 
tional organisations has also been put in jeopardy. For instance, 
Washington has objected to India getting a loan of 2,000 million 
dollars from the Asian Development Bank. 

Indira Gandhi courageously neutralised the consequences of 
America’s anti-Indianism. A country of India’s size can never 
be bailed out of its difficulties by any country in the world, or 
even by acombination of countries. It must become self-reliant. 
This slogan is being raised not merely from the point of view of 
national pride, as sometimes the western press had made out. 
This policy has been evolved because it is necessary for our 
country and people, so that we stand on our feet.** The affluent 
countries look at the world from their point of view, whereas 
each country is conditioned by its geographical position and its 
historical traditions and each country must decide for itself 
where its interests lie. Some of the affluent countries have been 
directing the affairs of the world or are trying to do so all these 
years, and now when there is greater unity amongst the 
nonaligned, they don’t like it very much. With the resources 
and knowledge which the world has, we could all together help 
raise the poorer nations and that would not reduce the strength 
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of the big powers.” This raises the question why India has be- 
come the butt of criticism of the western countries? But what 
are the systems and the countries they are supporting? They are 
not supporting democratic system whether we take countries of 
Latin America, or whether we take the countries of our own 
subcontinent.** The western press has consistently had differ- 
ent standards for different countries. India must be nonviolent; 
even if we have aggression against India we should not fight 
back. Why? Because Gandhiji believed in nonviolence, it is ar- 
gued. Why do you keep an army, we are’ again and again asked? 
When we wanted to have steel, the same thing was said that a 
country like India has no business going in for steel, going for 
big industry. 

Indira Gandhi had a premonition about her last hour and met 
it worthily as befits one who has completely fulfilled her life’s 
tasks. A day before she was assassinated, in her last speech at 
Bhubaneshwar on October 30, 1984, she asked: What is the 
meaning of freedom, if somebody is hungry? And she went on 
to say that when weachieved 
complete. Actually, the real work started from that point and 
the Congress took 
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used against India. It was difficult for us to forget this experi- 
ence ata time when Pakistan is again being supplied with mili- 
tary hardware. They say itis to safeguard it from possible threat 
from Afghanisatan. Pakistan has on several occasions let it be 
known that it will not fight the Soviet Union. It is a good friend 
of China. Next day, on October 30, 1984, she was more 
forthright when she said that American arms supply to Pakistan 
was a matter of ‘deep concern’ and pointed out to the happen- 
ings not only in Pakistan but in Sri Lanka, in the Indian Ocean, 
in Diego Garcia in particular.” 

As Indira Gandhi’s thrust for self-reliance, nonalignment 
and anti-imperialism sharpened, American imperialism 
worked out a comprehensive policy. The three main compo- 
nents of this policy were—military encirclement of India, en- 
couraging internal subversion to Balkanise India and using eco- 
nomic levers to deflect it from the path of self-reliance. She was 
fully aware of this. That possibly was the reason why Indira 
Gandhi did not hesitate to tell those whom she met in the last 
phase of her life that “they were after my blood”. But this did 
not deter her and as she herself put itin her last speech: “I shall 
continue to serve until my last breath and when I die, I can say, 
every drop of my blood will invigorate India and strengthen it.” 
Nonetheless, after Jawaharlal Nehru, she embodied the wis- 
dom, the big heart and great soul of the Indian people, their 
striving for making India prosperous, great and above all the 
standard bearer of anti-imperialism. 
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recent Iran-Iraq conflict. In recent years, this region has been 
spending more than 18 billion dollars a year on defence. Again, 
West Asia has the latest and most sophisticated military 
hardware. 

Under the Camp David agreement, the US has committed it- 
self to annual arms supplies both to Egypt and Isreal. Between 
1980-85, Egypt received nearly four billion dollars from Wash- 
ington as credits to modernise its armed forces. However, Israel 
continues to bea privileged client of Washington. According to 
an estimate, American arms supply to Tel Aviv had reached 12 
billion dollars by 1980 alone. By the end of the seventies, this 
region had received American military hardware worth 19 bil- 
lion dollars. 

East and Southeast Asia come next in terms of annual mili- 
tary spending among the developing countries. The American 
aggression in Vietnam had fora long time forced increased mili- 
tary spending in the countries of the region. After the US defeat 
in Vietnam, there was, however, a temporary fall in arms ex- 
penditure. The eighties, however, saw a recovery and once 
again military expenditure in this region began rising. One ob- 
vious reason for this is the expansionist policy, of Beijing, which 
is laying claims to the territories of all the neighbouring coun- 
tries, Vietnam and India in particular. 

After the recent developments in Afghanistan and the libera- 
tion of Bangladesh, military expenditure in this region has 
enormously escalated with Pakistan having become the king- 
pin of American strategy for subcontinental India. 

Africa’s military expenditure too has been increasing rapid- 
ly. Whereas a decade ago, the African continent held the last 
place in terms of military expenditure, by the early eighties, it 
was spending as much on defence as South and Central Ameri- 
caand the Pacific region put together. This new spurt inthe mil- 
itary. expenditure of this continent is due toa variety of factors, 
chief among them being a series of army coups, and aggressive 
actions by the South African racists., 

This arms race has been stimulated by Washington during 
the last two decades for a number of reasons. Buyers of US arms 
in the third world account for an overwhelming majority of the 
world population andin the past quarter ofa century their GNP 
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has increased threefold. Till very recently, the developing 
countries absorbed 40 per cent of all American imports. More- 
over, direct American investments in these countries have in- 
creased from 5.7 billion dollars in the early fifties to 29 billion 
till the early eighties—nearly sixfold increase, These countries 
provide America with half of the 18 strategic raw materials. 
They account for 64 per cent of all copper prospected in the cap- 
italist world, 63 per cent of tin and 60 per cent of the iron ore. 
On top of all this, 88 per cent of oil found in the capitalist world 
as against 64 per cent in 1950, is located in these developing 
countries. These countries account for 83.5 per cent ‘of the 
world oil exports. Therefore, when the Pentagon talks of its 
‘strategic interests’ in these countries, it certainly has socalled 
valid-reasons. 

In the seventies and the early eighties, these countries have 
started asserting their sovereignty and independence with 


development evolved by India. 


_ These countries hold a majority of the seats at the United Na- 
tions and in other international organisations and have now be- 
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for twenty-five years”. Thus Washington came to believe that 
the political processes in the developing countries were not in- 
dependent and therefore, any attempt by these countries to 
form an independent political group of their own, was also con- 
demned outright. This was the period when the nonaligned 
movement was described as immoral. 

In its bid for world domination, the United States was busy 
in the first postwar decade creating a network of military and 
political alliances from the Rio Treaty to CENTO, involving 
over 30 developing countries, which were thus hitched to 
NATO’s military machine. Militarily, however, the United 
States always counted on its own might in any serious conflict 
without placing too much reliance on its satellites. 

The line favouring a direct engagement of American armed 
forces in conflicts occurring in the developing countries be- 
came the main element of the Eisenhower doctrine, designed 
for actions in the Middle East. This concept was closely linked 
with the doctrine of ‘mass retaliation’, the main American mili- 
tary thesis at the time. From this point of view, the United States 
needed the developing countries not so much as military allies 
or partners, but as places for the deployment of its troups and 
for the establishment of air and naval bases which would en- 
able it to strike at adversary targets with both conventional and 
nuclear weapons. 

In the meantime, a large grouf of countries emerged as free 
nations following the loss by Britain and France of their coloni- 
al empires. Feudal regimes too were beginning to crumble in 
the Middle East, setting the stage for the collapse of those alli- 
ances whose members those countries were. Even the back- 
yard of US imperialism in Latin America was no longer as im- 
mune as it had used to be after revolutionary Cuba had 
challenged US’ dominance*in this part of the world. 

Unlike Dulles, President John F. Kennedy and his retinue 
began to regard the revolution in the developing countries and 
colonies as being primarily caused by internal socio-economic 
factors. From then on, American policies were directed to 
‘head’ anti-colonial and revolutionary movements. President 
Kennedy expressed this most succinctly: “If the title deeds of 
history applied, it is we, the American people, who should be 
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marching at the head of this worldwide revolution... Yet we 
have allowed the communists to evict us from our rightful 
estate....” 

The ‘flexible response’ doctrine which was adopted at that 
time signalled in practical terms a growing American interest 
in ‘local wars’. This, in turn, led to the growing importance of 
the military factorin US’ relations with the developing coun- 
tries in Asia, Africa and Latin America. The United States 
began to interfere more vigorously in these countries’ internal 
affairs, implanting American military advisers in their govern- 
ment agencies. A centre was set up in the United States for the 
conduct of special types of ‘anti-guerrilla’ operations all over 
the world and the ‘Green ‘Beret’, special anti-guerrilla force, 
was formed which won scandalous notoriety in the Vietnam 
war. 

This gave rise to a paradoxical situation where, on the one 
hand, the United States was attempting to reduce the far reach- 
ing revolutionary processes in the developing countries to su- 
perficial ‘economic’ reforms, and, on the other, it sought to 
prove that everything that went beyond those transformations 
had been ‘engineered’ by the influence of alien, ‘subversive’ 
communist forces which should be suppressed militarily. 

Asa result, any idea of socio-economic reforms in the devel- 
oping countries was stultified, leaving behind only reliance on 
brute military force. This latter policy was manifested in the in- 
terventionist course introduced by the Johnson administration. 
Since the world balance of forces had changed, it was only natu- 
ral for the Johnson line to end in the military and political 
debacle in Southeast Asia. It was the most crushing defeat for 
the United States in its entire history, affecting as it did, the 
whole gamut of its relations with African, Asian and Latin 
American countries. 

Such was the setting for the growing influence of ‘political 
realism’ in American foreign policy. This policy of socalled re- 
alism was obviously against the policy propounded by Dulles 
and his followers in the earlier phase. It wasin this period that 
the United States somewhat reduced its armed forces and bases 
in Asia and Latin America, though it increased military assist- 
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ance to some countries—Iran, South Korea, Thailand, Philip- 
pines and Saudi Arabia. 

Nevertheless, even in this phase, Washington did all it could 
to prevent the countries of the western hemisphere from devi- 
ating the foreign policies which it had imposed on them. The 
fascist coup in Chile, strengthening of military regime in Brazil, 
the economic blockade of Cuba, graphically illustrate this 
point. As some experts have put it, American policy towards 
the developing countries was undergoing some change on the 
basis of its experience in Vietnam, though its main direction 
continued to be of creating global ‘balance of power’. But under 
the Carter administration, US policy towards developing coun- 
tries was revised, a manifestation of the serious internal and ex- 
ternal crisis which American imperialism was facing. 

The Carter administration, unlike the Kennedy period, de- 
cided to drastically cut economic ‘aid’ to the developing coun- 
tries. President Kennedy had proposed large scale projects of 
economic aid to the developing countries, because his aides felt 
that the larger the economic aidto the déveloping countries, the - 
brighter would be the prospect of keeping them tied to the capi- 
talist world. But it appears that the Carter administration re- 
versed this trend and had decided to place more reliance on 
military aid. It is not surprising, therefore, that the share of the 
money the United States had been allocating to help the devel- 
oping countries started declining and in the early eighties, 
came down to 0.27 per cent of its GNP. The relative size of eco- 
nomic aid to the developing countries by America came down 
to the thirteenth place among all the capitalist countries. 

It was in the late seventies that this new emphasis on placing 
reliance on its military strength in dealing with the developing 
countries started manifesting clearly. In August 1977, the Car- 
ter administration decided to establish a Rapid Deployment 
Force for operations in Asia, Africa and Latin America. The 
year 1978 witnessed greater aggressiveness in American ap- 
proach towards the developing countries. This change was re- 
flected in NATO’s decision to adopt a longterm arms build up 
Programme. In the same year, the United States ee part = 
NATO operations to suppress an uprising in Zaire. Also in the 
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same year, Washington officially declared that the areas which 
are rich in oil are part of ‘America’s vital interests’. Long before 
the Afghan developments, the United States declared that it in- 
tended to militarily protect oil rich areas regardless of whether 
or not the countries, in whose possession these resources were, 
had asked for such protection or not. After the anti-Shah revo- 
lution in Iran, Brezezinski was rather more outspoken when he 
said that the emergence of “an arch of instability, which can be 
drawn ona map from Chittagong....to Aden”, called for redistri- 
bution of American military might for security reasons. 

As a logical result of this new direction of American policy 
Washington started taking an open stand on the crucial ques- 
tion of making the Indian Ocean a ‘zone of peace’. On the other 
hand, it decided not only to ‘stabilise’ its military presence in 
the area but began an unprecedented buildup of its naval and 
air forces. It also dropped the idea of pulling out its troops from 
South Korea. Instead of closing its bases abroad, it began to ex- 
pand them as it had done on Diego Garcia and acquired new 
ones in Oman, Kenya and Somalia. Now it is engaged in setting 
up its bases in Pakistan, Sri Lanka and Bangladesh. 

Casper Weinberger said on 18 June, 1981, that the navy was 
the most important instrument with which to demonstrate 
American military power in far off regions. Navy plays a central 
part in the Pentagon’s operational plans for the Rapid Deploy- 
ment Joint Task Froce (RDJTFO), which has been set up as a spe- 
cial instrument of military power to prevent progressive chang- 
es in the third world countries. In conjunction with the RDJTF, 
the navy is to give air support and enter action in land battles 
by supplying sea-based E-2 Hawkeye radar planes. Since a 
majority of the developing countries do not have any anti- 
carrier defence, its use does not involve any risk.? 

The Marine Corps units incorporated in the American fleets 
TRE surprise attacks on strategically important points, 

as airfields and harbours. To open the way for the RDJTF, 
amphibian landing craft have been selected for this task. These 
ships have a displacement of 40 thousand tons and carry up to 
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two thousand marines with their complete combat gear— 
tanks, artillery and vehicles, including amphibious vehicles 
and heavy helicopters for landing. The United States has a total 
of twelve landing crafts. Such is the nature of RDJTF and the 
role which the navy is to play, under the new American strate- 
gy. Asa matter of fact, to ensure the socalled stability of the re- 
actionary regimes in the oil producing areas of the Middle East 
and Near East, the American military-political leadership has 
arranged for placing three multipurpose carrier groups at the 
disposal of the newly established Central Command 
(CENTCOM)toactasa part of the Rapid Deployment Force. 

Of late, Washington has been making active efforts to knock 
togethera NATO type military grouping in the Far East. It was 
not accidental that during his talks in Japan at the end of 1983, 
President Reagan came out with an appeal that the US-Japanese 
alliance should be developed into a Pacific alliance. The foun- 
dations for this alliance have already been laid by the 
‘Washington-Tokyo-Seoul’ triangle. Obviously, Washington 
wants to include other Asian countries too in this net. In keep- 
ing with Washington’s strategy, therefore, Japan is becoming a 
forward line of American nuclear weapons, including first 
strike weapons. New American bombers are based on Japan’s 
territory and American aircraft carriers with nuclear weapons 
on board regularly call at Japanese ports. Washington is build- 
ing pressure on Tokyo to speed up the implementation of the 
plans for military patrolling of a 13,000 kilometers zone in the 
Pacific. Plans to block international straits are also being 
worked out now. i 

On the other hand, CENTOM has been entrusted with the 
work of coordination of the activities of warships, aircraft and 
advanced rapid deployment units in Asia and in the Middle 
East. As many as 19 independent countries of these regions are 
included in CENTOM’s zone of action. CENTOM is paying spe- 
cial attention to the Gulf region. It is, of course, supposed to en- 
sure reliable access to the Gulf’s oil deposits. In keeping with 
the directives of the Pentagon, the United States must be ready 
at any moment to move its troops into the region, even without 
obtaining the consent of the local governments. What has been 
going on in Lebanon and what has happened in Grenada clearly 
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portray the new stralegy of the Pentagon. 

Pentagon has also decided that during 1985-89, five ‘light’ at- 
tack infantry divisions for acting in the mountains and deserts 
“resembling Iran’s landscape” would be set up within the 
CENTOM’s framework. But there is something more lo it. 

In the spring of 1983 a ‘competent’ commission under Gener- 
al Skowcraft and some arms manufacturers prepared a report. 
This report suggested that in the 1990s, new strategic Midget- 
man missiles should be deployed. In the same period, the US 
President advanced a plan for setting up a largescale ABM de- 
fence, contrary to all the earlier commitments of Washington. 
This plan would keep all airspace industry running at full ca- 
pacity up to the second decade of the next century. 

The arms race in the third world countries, therefore, has to 
be seen in this global context. If the current trend of this race 
under the Reagan administration is not halted, it is likely that 
modern stale monopoly capitalism would be geared to a steadi- 
ly mounting arms race, while economic and political life would 
be dominated by the military industrial complex and transna- 
tional financial oligarchy. 

This new direction of modern state monopoly capitalism 
needs to be seen in the context of the fact that the military- 
industrial complex is being internationalised. This is especially 
true of the United States, Britain, West Germany, France, Italy 
and Japan. Thus, what can perhaps be described as “military 
capitalism” has already started surfacing itself. It has ceased to 
be an ominous spectre. The old concepts of prosperity through 
armament race are reviving. Experts of the US administration 
intend toachieve a new economic rise through military orders. 

It is in this scenario that American support to the military 
dictators in our area, stepping up the arms race in our region 
and above all the military encirclement of India need tobe seen. 
Since a self-reliant and nonaligned India did and continues to 
rally the world against the arms race, the Pentagon has worked 
outa neal strategy to reverse the wheels of history in our coun- 


try. Let us not close our eyes to it and fail to see the growing 
reality. 


ELEVEN 


Indian Ocean and the 
Pentagon 


The United States navy did not deploy till 1970 any significant 
number of fleet units in the Indian Ocean. It had a small pres- 
ence of three ships in the Persian Gulf. Besides, there wasa base 
at Northwest Cape station which was a very low frequency 
communication facility at Diego Garcia. US fleets, however, 
were deployed in Southeast Pacific, in the Mediterranean, in 
the main Pacific and Atlantic regions. It was obvious that Wash- 
ington was not very much concerned about the socalled Soviet, 
penetration of the Indian Ocean. Strategically, the Indian 
Ocean favours an American offensive posture. But the Soviet 
Union cannot deploy its missile submarines in such a manner 
against the US targets with the present generation of 
missiles....On the other hand, a US ballistic missile submarine 
deployed in the Arabian Sea can target its missiles on the Soviet 
cities.! This is how an Indian defence expert looked at the situa- 
tion in the Indian Ocean almost a decade back. 

How do Indian defence experts look at the situation now? 

As of today, the balance of naval power in the Indian Ocean 
is with the United States. The US navy is very much the cock 
of the walk. All the ballyhoo in.the western press about the 
“Russians are coming or the Russians are here” will not change 
the facts as they must appear to any careful observer.? 
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Militarisation and nuclearisation of the Indian Ocean have to 
be seen in the context of the Pentagon assigning a new role to 


its naval forces. In this connection, itis relevant to point out that. 


long before this new role was given to the American navy, it 
functioned as the sheet-anchor of the expansionist policies of 
Washington. Between 1946 and 1975, US forces intervened on 
215 occasions and at least in 177 cases, navel forces participated 
in such interventions. A West German military expert 
Kielinger aptly described the role of the naval forces in the af- 
fairs of the other countries when he said: “The means of acquir- 
ing power must be visible... what we are talking about here is 
gunboat policy. This term is part and parcel of any power 
policy.” 

The eighties began with a marked change in America’s naval 
policy because as US naval secretary John Lehman said in early 
February 1983, at a meeting of the American and West Europe- 
an military experts held in Munich: “President Reagan’s 
programme for rebuilding defence, in particular, a stronger re- 
liance on the Navy and Marine Corps has made considerable 
progress.” In early 1981, outlining the Reagan administration’s 
naval policy US defence secretary Casper Weinberger declared 
that terms like ‘equality and parity’ made no sense in navy. He 
had his own reasons for this assertion. As a matter of fact, the 
US naval forces have been receiving the biggest allocations of 
all the American armed services, amounting to some 40 per 
cent of the annual arms budget. The allocation for navy in 1979 
was.42,000 million dollars and in the next three years, it had al- 
ready increased to 72,000 million dollars. 

_ American naval policy today has two main objectives. In the 
first instance, its forces are directed against socialist countries, 
the Soviet Union in particular — a point which professional 
defence experts in India have conceded. Secondly, and more 
importantly, the American naval forces are directed against the 
ee liberated countries. In the words of Paulus and 
Spee bee wel known American military experts, US 

ould be “prepared for a global confrontation with 
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the Soviet Union” and should also be able “to intervene in third 
world politics”. 

Nevertheless, the real qualitative leap in the military tech- 
nology of Washington has been in the field of new missiles, not- 
ably Trident II, which is now being developed and should solve 
for the first time the problem of high precision SLBM guidance. 

In fact, in the nuclear war scenarios of the US, Trident II 
holds a position similar to the strategic medium range Pershing, 
further extended the result would bea dual first strike capabili- 
ty against the socialist countries and the newly independent 
countries, which occupy a ‘strategic’ position in the American 
perception. More disturbing is that this ‘dual strike first capa- 
bility’ is being complemented by other first strike capacities — 
MX missiles, cosmic weapons, nuclear capable bomber wings, 
chemical weapons and others. In addition, the Reagan adminis- 
tration has drawn upa five year plan for naval rearmament for 
‘1983-87. Under this plan over 100 new naval units willbe creat- 
ed costing about 100,000 million dollars. According to secretary 
of the navy John Lehman, the United States fleet is to grow to 
600 vessels of the main categories by 1989. Back in 1981, he 
wrote: “It is not enough for the United States only to strive for 
maritime supremacy. Maritime supremacy is an absolute 
imperative.”4 

It-may be mentioned here that the navy plays a central role 
in Pentagon’s operational plans for the Rapid Deployment Joint 
Task Force, which has been set up as a special instrument of 
military power to prevent progressive national or social chang- 
es in the third world countries. 

Notwithstanding the theory of ‘superpower’ rivalry inthe In- 
dian Ocean, the stark reality is that today, in addition to the 
‘first strategic zone’, which includes West Europe and North 
America, and the ‘second strategic zone’ in the Far East, the US 
is actively exploring and exploiting the ‘third strategic zone’ — 
the Indian Ocean. And this zone is the homeland of one-fourth 
of the population on our planet. The deep water plains of the In- 
dian Ocean are rich in minerals and marine foods. The Indian 
Ocean has long been regarded as one of the world’s major store 
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houses of natural resources. This region particularly accounts 
for 80.7 per cent of world extraction of gold, 56.6 per cent tin, 
28.5 per cent maganese, 25.2 per cent nickel, 18.5 per cent baux- 
ite, 12.5 percent zincand 77.3 per cent natural rubber.’ That ex- 
plains why after the fall of the Shah of Iran, the US has 
increased its military presence in the Indian Ocean.® In the 
view of the Americans, the combined effect of the revolution in 
Iran and the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan was to lead to 
a significant and quite abrupt deterioration in the local geopoli- 
tical balance. To compensate for which a military response was 
not only in order but imperative, according to American ex- 
perts on the Indian Ocean.” i 

The Pentagon’s defence plan for 1984-88 to modernise US 
armed forces, published recently in a section of the American 
press, confirms the conclusion that the Gulf and the Indian 
Ocean would receive high priority next only to North America 
and Europe from the mid-eighties. The implication of this plan 
for the people of this region are quite obvious. 

After the reelection of Reagan as the President of the United 
States, it has been decided to spend 30 billion dollars to build 
up US forces in the Indian Ocean and in Southwest Asia. More 
than two billion dollars have been allocated for the Gulf region 
alone. i 

At present, the US naval task force in the Indian Ocean in- 
cludes two aircraft carriers of the 6th and the 7th fleets. These 
are in addition to 17 escort ships, three nuclear submarines and 
about 100 combat aircrafts. This means that the Pentagon has 
already deployed the largest task force since the Second World 
War. Its fire power is manifold, more than the combined capa- 
bilities of all the coastal states in the region. 

n force is based in Diego Garcia where docking facili- 
ave already been built for service aircraft carriers and nu- 
clear submarines, together with silos for launching ICBMs, run- 
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ways that can be used by B-52 strategic bombers and C-5A and 

C-141 military transport planes. This striking power of the 

American navy is supplemented by the fact that US satellites 

are constantly hovering over the Indian Ocean and American 

AWAC radar planes stationed in Saudi Arabia monitor the en- 

tire Gulf region. More than 1.40 lakh Americans are stationed 

in the various bases built by the Pentagon. These facts, indeed, 
are chilling. 

The Pentagon has also built a series of air‘force and naval 
bases in this region in addition to military communication sta- 
tions. The following is an incomplete list of these bases and 
centres which has been compiled from various press 
reports: 

1. In Israel, Etsion and Eitam air bases have been set up in ad- 
dition to a naval base in Sharm-el-Sheikh — a deep water 
seaport in the Gulf of Akaba. 

2. In Egypt, four air bases have been set up at Meras Matruth, 
Cairo-West, Kene and a general purpose base at Ras Banas. 

3. In Kenya, air and naval bases have been set upin Mombasa, 
Embakazi and Nanyuki. 

4. In Omananaval base in Matrah and air bases in Tamrid, Sib 
and Salalah and on Masirah island are in Operation. 

5. A naval base has been set up in Bahrain. 

6. In South Africa, an air base in Capetown, naval bases in 
Simons town and Durban are working, besides a monitor- 
ing station in Silvermine. 

7. In Somalia, air bases have been set up in Mogadiscio, 
Kisimmayo and Berbers. 

8. In the Syechelles, an American air force satellite tracking 
station is in operation at Mahe. 

9. Washington is trying to get access to the sea port of Moroni 
on the Comoros. 

10. In India’s neighbourhood in Pakistan, Mehdi-Ye-Koh in 
Baluchistan has been cordoned off for military purposes. 
Construction work of a highly complex nature has been in 
progress for over four years. A major highway has been 
built which goes right up to the summit of Mehdi-Ye-Koh 
and connects it with the town of Gwadar, where Americans 
intend to set up a naval base. America also intends to use 
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Karachi as its naval base.® An air base in Peshawar is also 
being reactivated. 4 

11. In Sri Lanka, the Trincomalee Bay is being turned into an 
American base. 

12. In Bangladesh St. Martin’s Isles and Manapura Islands are 
being turned into American bases. But this story of setting 
up a network of air and naval bases does not end here. 

In Australia, the Pentagon has naval and air bases in Darwin, 
Cockburn-Sound, Lirmont, Adelaide and Hobart as well as 
monitoring stations in Northwest Cape, Woomera, Alice 
Springs and Pine Gap. The United States also uses several large 
scale military installations to the narth of Australia on the bor- 
der of the Pacific and the Indian Ocean. For example, in the 
Philippines, the Pentagon has the second largest US air force 
be in the world at Clark Field and a US naval base at Subic ` 

ay. 

The US is actively trying to restore its control over the naval 
base of Sattahip in Thailand. Joint US-Thai naval exercises 
were held in the Gulf of Siam on January 18-25, 1983. 

During his tour of Thailand, Indonesia, Australia and New 
Zealand in early November 1983, US defence secretary C. 
Weinberger was never tried of stressing the need to strengthen 
defence lies between the US and the countries of Southeast 
Asia based on both bilateral and multilateral agreements like 
the Manila pact signed by Thailand, the Philippines and the US 
and the ANZUS, whose members are the US, Australia and 
New Zealand. The Pentagon chief, according to official circles, 
showed keen interest in establishing military contacts with In- 
donesia, largely because of her geographic position. 

This chain of air and naval bases will be controlled by the US . 
eel command for the Middle East and Southwest Asia, now 
pe as CENTCOM. This command was set up on January 1, 
The strategic importance of this command can be under- 
stood, if we bear in mind that it will exercise control over the 
territories of 19 sovereign states, including Afghanistan, Paki- 
Stan, Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, Bahrain, the United Arab Emirates, 
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Qatar, Saudi Arabia, Oman, North Yemen, Peoples Democratic 
Republic of South Yemen, Egypt, Jordan, Sudan, Ethiopia, 
Djibouti, Somalia, and Kenya. 

As has already been mentioned, the strength of this com- 
mand will be second only to the US forces assigned to Europe. 
Now, it has around 2.30 lakh soldiers, seamen, naval staff and 
pilots. With its headquarters in the Macdill air base, Florida, the 
command has decided to double this-strength in the mid- 
eighties. In 1983, the command had five army divisions, two 
marine carps divisions and ten tactical airwings. The naval leg 
of the command included three aircraft carriers with escort 
vessels, five ASW aircraft squadrons, thirteen ships, carrying 
arms and ammunition — all based in Diego Garcia. When Lt. 
General Robert C. Kingston, commander of the Rapid Deploy- 
ment Force said (as reported in the American press) that the 
new command would have a “clear authority and responsibili- 
ty for US military activity in the Gulf and the Southwest Asia”, 
he obviously had in mind long term objectives in this region. 

Apart from the combat role, which has been assigned to the 
command, it has also been assigned the role of “strengthening 
friendly nations politically and militarily”. This will assume 
largely the form of ‘security assistance’. Thus apart from selling 
arms and ammunition and training the forces and building the 
military installations of these ‘friendly countries’, the Pentagon 
would give them political and military support as and when the 
situation demands. The Pentagon’s political and military sup- 
port to Pakistan has to be seen in this context. This isin keeping 
with the defence guidelines worked out by Pentagon, which 
clearly stipulate that, “Whatever the circumstances we should 
be prepared to introduce American forces directly into the re- 
gion”, That also explains why during the last two years, the US 
military exercises in the Middle East and the Gulf areas have 
become a regular affair. f 

In November-December 1981, the Bright Star exercises were 
held in the territories of Egypt, Oman, Sudan and Somalia, in 
which the most sophisticated fighter bombers, F-16s and 
AWACS radar planes were used. These exercises were fol- 
lowed by the Jadw Tiger exercises with a sea-landing in Oman 
and Somalia. Then came exercises organised by the Rapid De- 
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ployment Force in Sudan. It has already been reported in the In- 
dian press that some 60 American experts arrived in Pakistan 
from Egypt to start building secret electronic surveillance 
stations to monitor military activities in the Indian Ocean and 
the Gulf areas. 

These facts also show how Washington is triggering an arms 
race in this region as has been explained in the previous chap- 
ter. This also explains why American defence expenditure in 
the five years of 1982-86 will touch the record figure of 2.25 tril- 
lion dollars. 

Therefore, it would be wrong to conclude that the 
militarisation and nuclearisation of the Indian Ocean is the re- 
sult of the socalled ‘superpower’ conflict or merely is the pro- 
duct of growing international tensions created by the aggres- 
sive policies of the Reagan administration. It has to be 
understood that American policy makers are actually trying to 
recarve the political map of the world to reestablish their domi- 
nation, and all this is being done in the name of ‘vital strategic 
interests’ of Washington. 

To create confusion in.the minds of the people, various new 
theories are being coined such as “political instability in this re- 
gion”, the “arch of crises, which has developed along the Afro- 
Asian coast of the Indian Ocean” and so on and so forth. 

Truth, however, is otherwise. The American defeat in 
Southeast Asia, the collapse of the Portuguese colonial empire 
in Africa, the overthrow of the feudal regime in Ethiopia, the 
anti-Shah revolution of Iran, the anti-imperialist revolution in 
Afghanistan, the emergence of Indiaasa great political and eco- 
nomic power in Asia — all these factors together compelled 
American policy makers to reconstruct their global geopolitical 
strategy and, therefore, what is happening in the Indian Ocean 
region is naturally a part of this policy. 

“Current American concern with respect. to the Western 
Ocean” says Anthony Harrigan, a US expert, is “almost com- 
pletely related to the need for adequate oil 
only oil supplies, ‘Strategic planners’, he goes on to say “cannot 
ignore the fact that the United States depends on Indian Ocean 
ne De dates to strategic minerals, materials in Africa, in- 

8 chrome ore, antimony, asbestos, copper, lead, nickel 


supplies”. But not 
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and uranium” — a point which we have already dealt with. 
This fact needs recapitulation because since the mid-seventies, 
America has been facing an energy crisis as well. Therefore, 
American military experts are deeply concerned over the regu- 
lar flow of oil and other strategic materials from this region. 
This is the crux of the problem. That explains why in 1974, the 
then US secretary of state Henry Kissinger had openly declared 
that the United States would not rule out the possibility of using 
military force to ensure an uninterrupted flow of Middle East 
oil to, what he called, the free world. Of late, however, certain 
other ominous developments have started taking place in the 
Indian Ocean and these developments have practically gone 
unnoticed in this region. 

In addition to Diego Garcia, where nuclear weapons have 
‘been deployed, the US has been using for almost two to three 
years now several bases in Australia to ensure patrolling by 
B-52 strategic bombers carrying nuclear weapons. Almost 
every year, the Australian ruling circles admit that US nuclear 
submarines call at the Sterling naval base at Cockburn-Sound 
and hold joint manoeuvres with the Australian navy. This 
means that the two elements of the US strategic triad — B-52s 
and strategic nuclear weapons — are permanently based in 
Australia for all practical purposes. 

It will not be incorrect to say, therefore, that Washington is 
trying to extend its net by involving its other partners in the 
nuclearisation of the Indian Ocean, the NATO countries in par- 
ticular, There is sufficient evidence to prove this fact. Several 
countries of the Middle East, such as Israel, Lebanon and Syria 
have already been included in the zone assigned to the head- 
quarters of the command of the US forces in Europe based in 
West Germany. Although the agreement of 1949 set the NATO 
southern border as going along the Tropic of Cancer, thatis, to 
the north of the Equator, in November 1972, the NATO council 
directed the Atlantic Allied Command to do operative planning 
for the zone of South Atlantic and the Indian Ocean. Since then 
other NATO countries have been evincing active interest in the 
Indian Ocean. 

In 1980, a group of West German warships entered the Indian 
Ocean for the first time and without any reason. Again, during 
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her visit to the United States in early 1981, British Prime Minis- 
ter Margret Thatcher expressed her willingness to contribute to 
the implementation of US strategy for the Indian Ocean zone. 
French military presence too in this region has been growingin 
recent years. France has over fifteen warships stationed in the 
Ocean; including destroyers carrying guided missiles. Nearly 
four thousand French servicemen are stationed in Djibouti. A 
smaller French force of all the three, services is stationed at 
Mayotte, an island of the Comoro archipelago to the north of 
Madagascar, and on the Reunion island. As a matter of fact, 
France has her own version of the Rapid Deployment Force, 
which includes 12 thousand strong airborne division stationéd 
at Corsica — the 11th division — and seven thousand strong 
marine division — 9th division — stationed in Bretagne. A spe- 
cial 31st brigade has been formed by France, which is equipped . 
with tanks and other heavy equipment to support these units. 

South Africa is not lagging behind in this respect. It has set 
up a rapid strike force, which will act in cooperation with the 
US Rapid Deployment Forces. This is why Pretoria’s naval com- 
manders have been emphasising that they have to defend an 
extensive region, stretching “from Africa to the South Pole and 
from East coast of the country deep into the Indian Ocean”. 

Washington’s idea of sponsoring joint exercisés by Turkey, 
Pakistan and Egypt with American participation conceals more 
than what it reveals. This concept has two purposes. It is aimed 
at extending NATO presence into the Gulf and the Indian 
aa I MESA ne 
these countries with the chari es tius ppenly ak 

: ‘ ariot of NATO. Pakistan’s growing 
ties with Turkey, which isa NATO ally, also need to be seen in 
this context. 

Another aspect of American strategy in the Indian Ocean is 
the advent of a growing military cooperation between Washing- 
ton and Tokyo. The understanding is that America will protect 
ae interests in the sea routes that connect the Pacific and 
a eee Paeh ea the Japanese archipelago and 
Ge oe ae uam and Taiwan. That the US-led 
femod bys pan cooperate in the military field is con- 

y, among other things, the Rimpac multinational exer- 
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cises. Japanese warships and planes joined these exercises at 
least on two occasions. 

China has its own strategic interests in the Indian Ocean. 
Though at the moment, its main efforts are aimed at provoking 
a confrontation between the Soviet Union and the US, with a 
view to establishing its domination, Chinese mass media have 
been emphasing that many hundred years ago, their country 
had explored the Indian Ocean. Beijing is sore over the fact that 
over 200 islands and shelves in the South China sea were tem- 
porarily lost’. They have to be ‘liberated’.* The takeover of the 
Paracel Islands by China in 1974, and the ‘teaching a lesson 
war” against Vietnam in 1979, are convincing evidence show- 
ing that the Chinese do not intend at all to confine themselves 
merely to rhetoric when it comes to territorial expansion to the 
South. It may also be mentioned here that China’s southern 
fleet includes 300 warships and is growing. China’s submarine 
fleet rates third in the world, next only to the United States and 
the Soviet Union. It has designed its own nuclear submarines 
and has conducted flight tests of intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles from them. Therefore, the possibility of China deploying 
its navy in the Indian Ocean, after its modernisation, should not 
be ruled out. : 

Considering the length of the lines of communication from 
China’s main naval bases in the yellow Sea, East China Sea and 
the South China Sea to the blue waters of the Indian Ocean, Bei- 
jing is likely to have started exploring the possibility of seeking 
bases in other countries. In fact, some western defence experts 
have predicted that it may soon spring many surprises in this 
area. There are others who claim that China had sent feelers to 
the Shah of Iran for obtaining port facilities and setting up stra- 
tegic installations in Iran. There are still others who claim that 
behind the scene, the Chinese have started exploring the possi- 
bility of getting port and other facilities in Burma, Thailand, the 
Maladives, Sri Lanka, Pakistan, Bangladesh and Tanzania. 
Nevertheless, there is no clear evidence available at the mo- 
ment to draw any firm conclusion on this aspect of the Chinese 
Policy, notwithstanding the fact that subjectively the Indian 
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Ocean has a key position in their geopolitical perception. 

However, it cannot be denied that western military bases 
and naval forces in the Indian Ocean have been used in local 
conflicts in this region. This itself is a very disturbing develop- 
ment. It is now known that the British military airfield on Gan 
island of the Maldives was used as a stopover base by pakistan 
to airlift its forces from western. to eastern Pakistan during the 
1971 liberation struggle of Bangladesh. Again a task force of the 
US seventh Fleet, led by the Enterprise aircraft carrier, was 
despatched to the Bay of Bengal to pressurise India and thus 
prevent her from backing the liberation movement. In recent 
years, according to Baluchistan leaders living in exile, a group 
of Pakistani officers have been receiving special training in 
combat cooperation with the US Rapid Deployment Force. This 
training was imparted in Diego Garcia. Again, American arms 
were airlifted from Diego Garcia to Mogadiscio in Somalia to 
destabilise Ethiopia. The point under discussion is that Diego 
Garcia has already started performing the role of a launching 
pad for suppression of nationalist movements in the region. 
This is confirmed by other facts also. 

At the height of US-Iran crisis in January 1980, US aircraft 
carriers Nimitz, Coral Sea, Kitty Hawk, Midway, Constallation 
and others cruised in the Indian Ocean waters — a fact the 
American press itself had reported. In March-April 1980, when 
preparations for a US military action against Iran were under 
way, a marine taskforce led by the helicopter carrier Okinawa 
was despatched to the Arabian Sea. The tonnage of the US war- 
ships that were stationed in the Indian Ocean in the first half 
of 1980, totalled 4.40 million. They were carrying 325v planes, 
38 helicopters, about 28 thousand servicemen, nearly two thou- 
sand marines and a thousand paratroopers. It appears that this 
strength of the US forces in the Indian Ocean has considerably 
increased, though no facts are available to substantiate this fact. 
But this American presence in the Indian Ocean at that stage 
was directly connected with the internal developments in Iran. 

Again subversive exercises have been organised in the Indi- 
an Ocean region. In May 1978, a band of subversive elements 
on danse and Belgium led by one Bob Denard toppled the 
revolutionary government of the Comoros, killing President 
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Ali Sualih and bringing back to power the former President 
Ahmed Abdullah, a person committed to protect western inter- 
ests in the Indian Ocean. American pressure on Mauritius is too 
well known including the attempt to assassinate Paul Beranger, 
the general secretary of the Movement Militant Mauricien 
(MMM). In November 1981, a group of South African mercenar- 
ies made a coup attempt in Seychelles with a view to loppling 
the nationalist regime of President Rene and bringing back to 
power J. Manchan, a western stooge. 

As far as the Soviet Union is concerned, it certainly has 
navigational interests in the Indian Ocean, for sea routes pass- 
ing through it are the only round the year open marine commu- 
nication link between the European parts of the USSR and its 
Far East regions. In fact, from 1955, with the advent of economic 
cooperation with India and other newly independent countries 
of Asia and Africa, the Indian Ocean assumed importance for 
Soviet merchant shipping. Merchant vessels, hydrographic 
ships, oceanographic ships, fishing trawlers, ships for recovery 
of spacecraft constituted the ‘menacing’ Soviet naval presence 
in the Indian Ocean. Therefore, unlike the United States, the 
Soviet Union has never had military bases in the Indian Ocean 
nor has a presence of strategic forces — aircraft carriers or nu- 
clear submarines. 

Soviet warships, such as destroyers, patrol boats and mine 
sweepers that are temporarily stationed in the Indian Ocean — 
no more than four to six warships and auxiliary ships at a time 
— are not cabaple of performing any offensive mission. “The 
Soviet Union has never had, and has no intention now, of build-. 
ing military bases in the Indian Ocean’, said L. I. Brezhnev ad- 
dressing the 25th Congress of the Communist Party of the Sovi- 
et Union. “And we call upon the US to take the same stand”, he 
rightly demand. ; 

Two lines have clearly emerged on the crucial question of 
making the Indian Ocean a zone of peace. The countries of this 
region want concrete and specific steps to achieve this objective 
and have been pressing that all the military bases in this region 
should be dismantled, the Diego ann in particular. But at 
every step Washington has blocked this move. , 

ate Tu toneedaelee in 1979 and 1980, the United Na- 
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tions General Assembly asked the committee on the Indian 
Ocean to organise an international conference for the purpose 
of implementing the proposal to proclaim the Indian Ocean a 
zone of peace, which was to be held before the end of 1981 in 
Colombo, the capital of Sri Lanka. The 1980 resolution received 
support from all UN member countries, including the United 
States. However, after it joined the committee in February 1980, 
Washington sabotaged its work in a most flagrant manner. 
Thus, at the February session of the committee, devoted to 
organisation matters of the proposed conference, US opposed 
the admission of new members to the committee. It was sup- 
ported by the NATO countries. Countries which had sought ad- 
mission included the German Democratic Republic, Poland, 
Bulgaria, Romania and Yugoslavia, which make extensive use 
of the waters of the Indian Ocean. They wanted to join the com- 
mittee so as to make their contribution for turning the Indian 
Ocean into a zone of peace. The USA simply killed the Colombo 
conference in endless discussions of procedural matters. 

During the five sessions of the broadened committee, the 
United States and its allies, with the support of China, openly 
opposed the convocation of the conference in 1981, and showed 
a desire to pigeon-hole it indefinitely. 

New arguments were now advanced to block the conference. 
They ‘reasoned’ that the presence of the limited contingent of 
Soviet troops in Afghanistan made it ‘impossible’ to hold the 
conference. it was argued that since the Soviet Union had 
armed forces in certain areas of its own territory, there could be 
no peace zone. In the same breath, the American delegate tried 
to explain the huge US military presence in the Indian Ocean 
on the ground that ithad to help littoral countries and safeguard 
vitally important sea routes. The American delegate failed to 
ee a request by the delegation of Iraq for a list of coun- 
eee ich had requested American military presence in that 
ae ee E States and China notwithstand- 
1981, with a practical eee alata February and March of 
fheapendachit ssion of questions to be included on 

ge the proposed conference, A f ligned 
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at Colombo and submitted a draft agenda providing for a discus- 
sion of the political situation in the Indian Ocean area, the prin- 
ciples and characteristic aspects of the problem and a 
programme of action to implement the declaration on turning 
the Indian Ocean into a peace zone. The thesis of the rivalry of 
the great powers receded into the background and the commit- 
tee could thus adopt a concrete programme of preparations for 
the conference on the Indian Ocean. 

Socialist countries expressed their readiness to support both 
the date of the conference and its draft agenda. However, the US 
representative, speaking in an arrogant and haughty tone, typi- 
cal of the present American administration, stated that as long 
as Soviet troops remained in Afghanistan and as long as there 
was not consensus in the committee on all aspects of the peace 
zone, the United States considered it impossible to set a date for 
the conference and even to continue the preparatory work. He 
demanded that the committee should not busy itself with prep- 
arations for the conference. It should draft a report to the Gener- 
al Assembly on the causes that made preparations of the 
conference impossible. 

This statement evoked indignation in the nonaligned coun- 
tries which castigated the American representative for actually 
supporting ‘aircraft-carrier diplomacy’. They reiterated their 
support for the proposal to hold the conference in August 1981. 
Nevertheless, at the session of the committee that opened on 
June 1, 1981, the United States continued to torpedo the pros- 
pects of the conference. 

In welcoming and supporting the idea of holding the confer- 
ence as it was planned in 1981, the Soviet Union proceeds from 
its consistent and clear stand on the demilitarisation of the Indi- 
an ocean. 5 

Addressing the Indian Parliament in December 1980, Leonid 
Brezhnev set forth a number of concrete proposals directed at 
radically improving the situation in the Persian Gulf which had 
become the most explosive area in the whole of the Indian- 
Ocean region. 

Since ee this conference has been postponed thrice and the 
prospects of holding this conference in 1985 seemed bleak. In 
the ad hoc committee’s discussions held on September 7, 1984 
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at the United Nations, the United States and Britain had con- 
tended that the ‘present international situation’ was not condu- 
cive to the holding of the conference. America again brought 
the question of the’ presence of Soviet armies in 
Afghanistan. i 

If the world conference on the Indian Ocean is not held in 
Colombo in the foreseeable future, and this is precisely what 
the United States and its allies are desperately trying to achieve, 
the real purpose of the conference would be defeated. It is not 
difficult to know this. The five year plan of the ‘strategic exploi- 
tation’ of the Indian Ocean as evolved by the Reagan adminis- 
tration would become operative. This would mean that in the 
late eighties, US military presence in the Indian Ocean would 
reach a qualitatively new stage. Therefore, Washington wants 
to scuttle any move directed to make the Indian Ocean a zone 
of peace. If the Pentagon plan is executed and the American 
navy further entrenches itself in the Indian Ocean, it would 
have a direct bearing on India’s security. Those who still sub- 
scribe to the theory of ‘great power rivalry’ in the Indian Ocean, 
are either blind to the reality or are trying to divert the attention 
of the people from new American schemes for this region. 


TWELVE 


Military Encirclement and 
the Role of Pakistan 


The string of military bases, set up or being set up around India 
in Pakistan, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka and above all in Diego 
Garcia and the military buildup by China all along the Sino- 
Indian border cannot be seen in isolation, India is being threat- 
ened now by a new US-Pak-Sino axis as never before. Their 
military machine with naval bases and stockpiles of nuclear 
arms, the US CENTCOM and Rapid Deployment Force in the 
Indian Ocean and the springboards they have set up for pro- 
spective aggression, the building up of aggressive capabilities of 
Pakistan, including nuclear capability, and the way China is 
providing the remaining arch to complete the axis, should leave 
no one in doubt that never since its independence India has 
faced such a grim situation. 

With the increased militarisation of the Indian Ocean, the 
growing presence of foreign fleets and highly sophisticated 
arms, including nuclear weapons, the danger to India is all 
pervading—land, sea and air.’ The situation in the Indian 
Ocean is not one of mere confrontation between the super pow- 
ers, but the presence of navies of other nations in the ocean does 
not augur well for peace and stability of the region.’ The U.S. 
profession of concern over nuclear proliferation in the context 
of its continued military aid to Pakistan, in spite of the evidence 
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compiled by the Americans themselves on Islamabad’s nuclear 
programme, is questionable. 

Against the backdrop of continuing reports about the supply 
of more and more sophisticated military hardware by the USA 
to Pakistan, the recent disclosures by columnist Jack Anderson 
about a security linkup between them and the latest proposal 
of the US administration seeking congressional authorisation to 
station military personnel in Pakistan “on a regular assign- 
ment” to “enable Pakistan to make effective use of US arms” call 
for a careful examination of India’s security environment. 
Prima facie, these arrangements are tantamount toa close secu- 
rity relationship.+ 

Before we examine this new US-Pak security partnership, 
certain other facts need to be recalled. 

The last thirtyfive years have seen a number of important 
changes in the area of the Persian Gulf. The most outstanding 
change has been the discovery and rapid exploitation of the are- 
a’s immense oil reserves. It is often forgotten just how recent is 
the development of the Persian Gulf oil industry. It is true that 
oil was first discovered in Iran, at Masjid-i-Sulaiman, in 1908, 
but it was not until the Second World War that production in 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait began to reach any measure of impor- 
tance. In 1939, the Middle East produced less than six per cent 
of the world oil; by 1971 the area contributed almost 35 per cent 
of enormously expanded global total. In the early seventies 
over 700 million gallons of oil per day passed through the Strait 
- Hormuz—chiefly to consumers in western Europe and 

pan. 


Possibly, the most important aspect of Persian Gulf oil, how- 
ever, is its enormous potential rather than its present level of 
production.5 That explains the role which has been assigned to ` 
Israel in this region. However, till the anti-Shah revolution, 
Iran occupied a very important position in the imperialist 
scheme. Iran, of course, is one of the biggest reservoirs of oil. 


3. Indira Gandhi, in Times of Indi ; aie 
conference, October 12, ieee New Delhi in her address to army commanders 
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American imperialism too decided that the Shah regime wes 
capable of and willing to perform the role of defender of the 
American interests outside its geographical boundaries. Thus 
during the Shah regime, Iran became an‘important base for 
imperialism—political, economic and military. This role as- 
sumed considerable substance after the revolution in Iraq, the 
Indo-Soviet treaty, the Indo-Pak conflict of 1971, the birth of 
Bangla Desh, the Iraqi-Soviet treaty and above all the 
nationalisation of oil industry by the Arab countries. Washing- 
ton convinced itself of the need to strengthen the Shah regime. 
At the other end of the Gulf, the heart of the Arab Peninsula, 
where the biggest fuel reservoir of the world is situated, the 
Saudi Arabian regime stands asa close ally of American imperi- 
alism. It has permitted the US to set up a military base in 
Tehran. But after the fall of the Shah of Iran, and the Revolu- 
tion in Afghanistan, the role Shah was playing was assigned to 
Pakistan. It is separated from the Soviet border by Afghan terri- 
tory. Its shores are washed by the Indian Ocean, where peace- 
loving nations are demanding that this region be turned into a 
zone of peace. This explains why the ‘vacuum’ created by the 
fall of Shah in Iran and Daoud in Afghanistan, it has become a 
jumping off ground for the Rapid Deployment Force. 
Washington’s reported intention to station Pershing-2 nucle- 
ar missiles in Pakistan cannot be dismissed lightly. It is part of 
the general pattern of Pentagon’s worldwide nuclear prepara- 
tions. US defence secretary Caspar Weinberger indirectly de- 
clared that in deploying new nuclear missiles the American 
administration would not limit itself to western Europe. Wash- 
ington wants to station these missiles as far from US territory 
as possible. By deploying their Pershing and Cruise missiles far 
from American shores, they want to make peoples of other 
countries, whether they are in Europe orin Asia, their hostages 
in line with the Pentagon’s nuclear strategy. 
It is, therefore, not accidental that the western press has re- 
ported work on the construction of two navel bases in Kmara 
and Givini on the Arabian sea coast. Pakistan is also building 


6. “What is happening in the areaand whither”, Baghdad Observer, Iraq, 1973, pp. 
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new airfields and vast storages for military hardware arriving 
from America. Significantly, CENTOM has issued a new strate- 
gicamap of South Asia, on which Pakistan is marked as an area 
fit for stationing the Rapid Deployment Force. American in- 
volvement in the military buildup of Pakistan has already con- 
verted India’s neighbour into a ‘bridgehead state’ of 
Pentagon. : 

Reports about the decision of the Pentagon to station 
Pershing-2 nuclear missiles in Pakistan could be the result of 
the view of American defence experts about the need to deploy 
nuclear weapons in Asia. The US has already brought nuclear 
weapons to Japan and South Korea. It intends to place them in 
Turkey too. Admiral William Crowe hinted at the American 
administration’s plans to station Cruise missiles in Southeast 
Asia. Maybe, he had Pakistan in mind. 

Jack Anderson’s disclosure that President Zia has promised 
to “allow US planes to use Pak airfields should the Soviet bomb- 
ers threaten the Persian Gulf from Afghanistan, “needs to be 
seen in this context.” Another aspect of this new US-Pak securi- 
ty relationship is the possibility of these airfields being used by 
US AWACS, SR-71 and RC-135 etc. for intelligence gathering 
over India. It is a mistake to believe that Pakistani airfields 
would be used by America only for intelligence gathering in the 
Persian Gulf areas. Such a capability exists even without the 
use of Pakistani bases. This implies that gathering and sharing 
of intelligence between Pakistan and America will extend to 
India also—intelligence collected by satellites; high level re- 
connaissance by SR-71, AWACS and electronic monitoring. 
The US is already in a position to monitor developments in 
India through its Indian Ocean satellite. The wherewithal and 
capabilities of a superpower in the field of intelligence gather- 
ing are far more extensive and sophisticated as compared to 
A a Re other developed countries, not to talk of 
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sharing will have a “manifold force multiplier effect” 9 

Threat to India’s security arising from the new military rela- 
tionship between Pakistan and America has assumed a new di- 
mension. Supply of sophisticated arms, chain of naval and air 
bases being built in Pakistan as an integral part of the Penta- 
gon’s military strategy for this region, integration of Pakistan 
with the Rapid Deployment Force, proposal to base Pershing-2 
nuclear missiles in Pakistan, gathering and sharing of 
intelligence—all these developments need to be seen 
together. 

The world press has extensively reported Islamabad’s nucle- 
ar programme aimed at creating its own atom bomb, notwith- 
standing the claim of its military rulers that their entire 
programme is directed to use nuclear energy for peaceful pur- 
poses. The truth, however, is that the Reagan administration 
has gone out of its way to help Islamabad make its own atom 
bomb. White House has financed Pakistan’s atom bomb devel- 
opment programme, in violation of the international treaty on 
the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons. Attention to this was 
drawn by Alan Cranston, member of the Senate committee on 
foreign relations, whilespeakingin US Congress, early 1984. 

Some defence experts, including specialists of the Pentagon, 
believe that Pakistan has already achieved the capability to put 
out such quantities of enriched uranium as is necessary to pro- 
duce six bombs annually. According to this estimate, Pakistan 
will be able to accumulate 30 nuclear bombs by 1990. There are 
others who have predicted that Pakistan will explode its first 
nuclear bomb in 1986, after it has received the remaining 28 
F-16 fighters and all other American weapons under the bilat- 
eral deal of 3,200 million dollars. 

According to a declassified report submitted to the director 
of the Defence Nuclear Agency of the US defence department 
by 90 American scientists and government/experts, Pakistan 
has “the documentation, equipment, plants and personnel ena- 
bling it to produce several units of nuclear weapons a year.” A 
clandestine atomic enterprise is operating intensively in 
Kahuta now. Work on the processing of plutonium at the 
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Pakistan’s Institute of Nuclear Science Technology continues 
at a fast rate. The nuclear arms design team has been enlarged 
and the volume of imports of components of nuclear warheads 
from the West has been increased. In fact, several Pakistani en- 
terprises are working for the nuclear programme. A secret en- 
terprise for plutonium processing at the Pakistani Institute of 
Nuclear Science and Engineering has been working for the last 
many years. Factories have been set up for the production of 
heavy water in Multan and for nuclear fuel in Karachi. 

When a Pakistani national N.A. Waid was arrested in the 
United States in early 1984, he told the custom officials that the 
cargo he was carrying contained ‘official equipment’. In fact, he 
was carrying components of a nuclear device which included 
50 high speed switches used in the starters. This was not the 
first case of this type. A batch of zirconium used for building 
atomic reactors was detained at New York’s Kennedy airport. 
Supplies of this metal to foreign countries without special per- 
mit are prohibited in the United States. The purchaser was a re- 
tired Pakistani army officer. Before this incident, Canadian po- 
lice confiscated America-made electronic equipment used for 
enriching uranium. This consignment was to be shipped to 
Pakistan. These were not isolated incidents. For years, equip- 
ment for manufacturing atom bomb was being transported to 
Pakistan, though illegally. As a matter of fact, Pakistan pur- 
chased equipment for nuclear weapons from Britain, France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Sweden and Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

Pakistani nuclear scientist Abdul Qadir Khan is-a gifted sci- 
entist. He started his career as a metallurgical engineer and 
studied in Belgium and Holland, and then began working for a 
scientific research laboratory in Amsterdam, which belongs to 
West German-British-Dutch concern URENCO. He married a 
Dutch woman and at one stage was thinking of acquiring Dutch 
EN” ee to the French newspaper Le Nouvel 
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turned to Pakistan. 

_ In 1984, in an interview to the Pakistani Urdu daily Nawa-i- 
Waqt, he said that Pakistan had reached uranium enrichment 
capability and if it were to decide to manufacture that bomb, 
the scientists in that country were in a position to do so. He also 
claimed that Pakistan.has achieved technological capability in 
regard to uranium enrichment at par with the US, the USSR, 
France, China and the UK and a consortium of three European 
slates—West Germany, UK and Netherlands. He said that in re- 
spect of the uranium enrichment technology Pakistan had 
overtaken India and he was justifiably proud that Pakistan was 
now able to achieve in about seven years what took the Europe- 
an consortium 20 years to achieve.’ 

It is relevant to recall that the Symington-Glenn Amend- 
ments forbid the US from rendering aid to states which are on 
the threshold of producing nuclear weapons without adequate 
safeguards against their use. Bul when Reagan came to power, 
everything changed. The President declared that the resump- 
lion of American aid and the “restoration of confidence” was 
the best way to check a nuclear, arms race. US secretary of 
defence Casper Weinberger was even more outspoken when he 
declared that Washington was nol against a “friendly country 
accumulating nuclear weapons.” 

Bypassing ilsown legislature and the warning given by Sena- 
tor Alan Cranston, the Reagan administration granted a loan of 
3.2 billion dollars to Pakistan for buying the most sophisticated 
military hardware. What is its implication for India’s 
security? i 

This means that in the coming one or two years, Pakistan will 
have dozens of nuclear bombs as wellas 40 F-16 jets which are 
in reality vehicles of their delivery to targets. On top of all this, 
Pakistan has already concluded an agreement with West Ger- 
man missile-making firm Otrag, to receive a large batch of 
intermediate-range missiles. The idea behind itis to put togeth- 
er missiles from West German made components. 
Pakistan continues to be on the top priority of Washington. 
In 1985, it will be the largest Asian beneficiary of American aid, 
; 29, 1984. 
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nearly all of it military, followed by the Philippines and South 
Korea. President Reagan in his aid budget to the Congress asked 
for 655.67 million dollars for Pakistan, for fiscal year beginning 
October—dollars 325 million for the purchase of US military 
material, dollars 250 million for security assistance and dollars 
25 million for development assistance. 

Giving testimony before the house foreign affairs committee 
in the first quarter of 1984, Generał Tixier said: 


* “We appreciate the hospitality Pakistan extends to US 
Navy deployed in the Indian Ocean and Persian Gulf. 
These port visits are the sort of cordial interaction that re- 


flect healthy, reciprocally beneficial, state to state 
relations.”1 à 


Behind this hospitality to American warships is concealed 
the new role Pakistan has started playing in this region. 

Though Pakistan attacks Israel and the Zionists day in and 
day out, objectively speaking, Islamabad has begun playing the 
same role as Tel Aviv played in the sixties. 

After Israel was created, its links with America increased 
rapidly and these links took a new turn after the Suez War of 
1956—an event which soùnded the death-knell for British and 
French imperialism in the region. During the last three dec- 
ades, American commitment to turn Israel into the most deci- 
sive military factor in the Arab world has been total. Through 
its qualitative military superiority in the Middle East, Washing- 
ton has been providing military assistance to those countries 
which are friendly toit. According to one report Israel has more 
than 200 nuclear weapons, though it has not carried any nucle- 
ar test since the days when tests began being monitored inter- 
nationally. Asin the case of Pakistan, in Israel’s case too, the US 
nes not invoked its nuclear non-proliferation law. There are 
ane features in Washington’s policy towards Israel 

Through various political and ideol 
these countries are takin 
neighbours, Israel on t 


ogical instruments, both 
8 aggressive postures towards their 
he pretence of defending ‘Zionism 
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against communism’ and Pakistan on the plea of ‘blocking Sovi- 
et expansionism’. Within the two countries chauvinism and re- 
ligious revivalism have become state policies. 

However, the most important common feature to bothis that 
they are not only militarily and politically aligned with Ameri- 
ca but internally their economies are becoming part and parcel 
of US military capitalism. In Israel, this process has already 
reached a fairly advance stage while in Pakistan, this trend has 
begun to emerge very rapidly. 

The integration of Pakistan’s economy with military capital- 
ism in America is the most outstanding feature of the last one 
decade. That explains why defence gets priority in Pakistan’s 
budget, with Rs. 30,375 million out ofa total outlay of Rs. 98,550 
million allotted to it fot 1984-85—a record increase of 20 per 
cent. 

Pakistan’s defence expenditure is almost three times that of 
India in terms of percentage of Gross National Product (GNP), 
according to the International Institute for Strategic Studies, 
London. 

Even in terms of percentage of the total government expendi- 
ture Pakistan spent 45.6 per cent—the fourth highest in the 
world—on defence compared with India’s 27.6 percent in 1984- 
85. India’s per capita defence expenditure is three dollars as 
against 21 dollars of Pakistan. Pakistan’s military expenditure 
in reality is higher, if one takes into account the huge quantities 
of arms it receives from the US ata fraction of their actual price. 
Also, Pakistan has considerably smaller territory to defend 
than India. 

It will, therefore, not be incorrect to say that the army, Mus- 
lim revivalism and dollars are the three mainstays of Pakistan. 
Itisin this sense that Pakistan is following the Israeli model. 

History of Pakistan’s relationship with American capitalism, 
however, is complex. This tieup started growing in the mid- 
fifties, particularly after the US-Pak Pact when Islamabad be- 
came the principal ally of Washington in South Asia. US inter- 
est in drawing Pakistan into a close alliance developed after the 
crisis of its strategy in the oil-bearing region of West Asia. But 
this relationship did not develop ina straight line and has been 
changing with the changing perceptions of the American 
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military strategy for Asia. , 

The Pentagon started militarisation of Pakistan’s economy in 
the sixties. This process gained momentum after the present 
military regime seized power in 1977. In this process certain sig- 
nificant changes have taken place in the social setup of Pakistan 
in the sense that military generals themselves have developed 
vested interest in stimulating tensions and in creating anti- 
India and anti-Soviet hysteria among the people. 

Two factors have greatly influenced the social commitments 
of staff officers, especially the generals of the Pakistan army. 
One is the policy of granting land to army officers as well as to 
members of the civil bureaucracy so that even those who did 
not come from the land owning classes acquired landed inter- 
ests and correspondingly a class commitment. Secondly, since 
the 1960s, many army officers became deeply involved with the 
business community and some generals and some civil servants 
emerged as the biggest businessmen in the country. Many were 
given prestigious and profitable places on the boards of direc- 
tors of various companies after their retirement. Similiar ties 
were forged also with large foreign business concerns in 
Pakistan.12 

For example, seven ministers were retired generals in 1981, 
and four retired generals held posts of secretaries in the central 
government, in charge of ministries. Ex-army officers were ap- 
ae ae at lower echelons of the government 
tiene S ae aced of them being joint secretaries in 

ent in virtually all ministries, with con- 

trol over appointments and transfers.13 
e ae pbactr 
y has its own social and political logic and 


Sea aes from internal and external policies of the 
itary dictators of Pakistan, thei ici ia i 
ae 3 eir policies towards India in 


ae aes has begun to evince keen interest in the mil- 
y encirclement of India. Obviously, on the advice of Wash- 
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ington. Since 1978, Pakistan has been trying to enter intoa mili- 
tary pact with Bangla Desh. In 1984, Pakistan’s defence minister 
visited Dhaka and during his stay revived the proposal for a 
military pact. Simultaneously, Washington too began wooing 
the rulers of Bangla Desh. Dhaka has been lobbying for arms 
from America. Commander of Western Forces of the US, Lt. 
General James Lee was in Dhaka in February, 1984. According 
to Bangla Desh weekly Ektu, the purpose of this visit was to 
draw the country into US plans for the region. Lee conveyed to 
General Ershad that Washington would be willing to supply 
arms to Bangla Desh but they would be routed through Paki- 
stan.“ Visiting Dhaka in January 1985, L Pressier, a member of 
US senate foreign relations committee, advocated that the Unit- 
ed States should build stronger relations with smaller South 
Asian countries like Bangla Desh to offset Indian influence in 
the region. This naturally evoked sharp reaction from demo- 
cratic forces in Bangla Desh. Hasina Wajed, chief of the Awami 
League said in a statement that Pressier was trying to drive a 
wedge between India and Bangla Desh. 

Both America and Pakistan are active in Sri Lanka also, 
though in varying degrees. Six, Voice of America transmitters 
are being set up in Sri Lanka. More interesting is that an old 
hand of the CIA is coming over there to take charge of the mas- 
sive propaganda machine. He is none other than Harry 
Rositzke, at present the station chief of the CIA’s Munich bu- 
reau. In that capacity, he oversees the work of Radio Free 
Europe.?® 

It has been reported that Sri Lanka has asked for arms and 
troops from Pakistan at the peak of its ethnic disturbances. But 
more disturbing than all these facts is the decision of the 
Ceylong Petroleum Corporation to enter into an agreement 
with Oroleum (P) Ltd., Singapore, for the Trincomalee Tank 
Farm Development Project. In fact, the agreement was signed 
in 1984. This shows that Sri Lanka, one of the authors of the In- 
dian Ocean Peace Zone plan, has given fuel facilities to US 


14. Girish Mathur, in The Daily, Bombay, February 24, 1984. 
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naval fleet in the Indian Ocean. President Jayewardene has jus- 
tified this agreement on the ground that Sri Lanka would earn 
urgently needed foreign exchange. As a matter of fact the US 
has accorded in the recent period greater priority to Sri Lanka 
and its maritime facilities than was the case in the past. With 
all these developments, Sri Lanka’s pro-US tilt acquires a new 
significance.*® 

If one pieces together all these developments and looks at 
them in the global perspective, it will not be difficult to come 
to the conclusion that the military encirclement of India by the 


Pentagon has become a stark reality and in this Pakistan is most 
active. , 
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Forces of Internal Subversion 


and their Global Allies 


Jawaharlal Nehru’s Foresight 


There is widespread impression among some intellectuals that 
American ruling circles were sympathetic to the Indian people 
and their freedom struggle. It is only in recent years that Indo- 
American relations have started deteriorating, they argue. But 
this hypothesis does not stand the scrutiny of facts. In fact, 
Jawaharlal Nehru was one of those outstanding leaders who 
perceived long before we won our independence that Ameri- 
can imperialism would follow an expansionist policy. Whatev- 
er might have taken place after the Second World War, it was 
clear to him that the economy of the US would follow an expan- 
sionist course and would almost be explosive in its 
consequences. Would it lead to some new kind of imperialism, 
he asked. Answering this question himself he said that it would 
be yet another tragedy if it so happened, for America has the 
power and opportunity to set the pace for the future.? 

After the International Congress against Colonial Oppres- 
sion and Imperialism held at Brussels in February 1927, Nehru 
warned that most of the people, specially from Asia were whol- 
ly ignorant of the fact that England, in orderto save herself from 
extinction, would become a satellite of the United States and 
incite the imperialism and capitalism of America to fight on her 


1. Jawaharlal Nehru, Discovery of India, New Delhi, 1956, p. 560. 
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side. Most of the people, specially from Asia, were ignorant of 
the problems of South America, and of how the-rising imperial- 
ism of the United States, with its tremendous resources and its 
immunity from outside attack, was gradually taking a 
stranglehold of Central and South America. But the people 
should not remainignorant about the fact that in the near future 
American imperialism would be the great problem, even more 
than British imperialism.? 5 

This thinking of Jawaharlal Nehru coincided with the bitter 
experience of the Indians who had migrated to America. The 
main reason of the Indians migrating to America was.economic. 
As early as the beginning of this century, when Indians, 
Punjabis in particular, migrated to America, they had to face a 
policy of racial discrimination. In fact, the First World War saw 
hundreds of Indian emigrants leaving America because of this 
racial discrimination.$ 

American authorities adopted a hostile attitude towards 
those Indians who were settled thére and were raising their 
voice for the political independence of India. A publication 
known as the Free Hindustan had to close down because of the 
policy of.the American authorities. 

As a complete contrast to this, enterprising American mis- 
sionaries started coming to India in the nineteenth century it- 
self'and by the end of the last century and in the beginning of 
the present century, this trickle turned into an avalanche. It is 
most revealing that these missionaries were financed by Amet- 
ican capitalists. John D. Rockefeller of the Standard Oil © 
nee eee huge funds to these missionaries. By and large 

ean away their Indian followers from the nation- 

a eee eevee who supported the strug- 
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Myron H. Phelps to espouse the cause of the Indian people and 
there were many other Americans who raised their voice in 
support of India’s struggle for independence. But as far as the 
American government was concerned, it consistently followed 
a policy of hostility. At every turning point in India’s freedom 
struggle, American ruling circles vociferously opposed it. This 
attitude of the American ruling circles would require a separate 
study for any adequate treatment. Yet for the immediate pres- 
ent, some telling facts need to be emphasised. 

The Indian national movement entered a new phase in the 
period between 1905-1910 when Bal Gangadhar Tilak gave a 
new direction to the national movement and the Congress itself 
was witnessing an acute struggle between the Moderates, led 
by Gokhale and the Extremists led by Tilak. It was when the 
British rulers unleashed a reign of terror in the country. That 
was also the time when President Theodore Roosevelt said (on 
January 18, 1909) that if the British control were now with- 
drawn from India, the whole peninsula would become an arena. 
of bloodshed and violence. He pointedly mentioned in this 
speech that every well-wisher of mankind, every true friend of 
humanity should realise that the part which England had 
played in India had been to the immeasurable advantage of 
India, for her honour, her profit and her civilisation.’ But this 
speech alone does not reflect the attitude of the American rul- 
ing circles towards India’s freedom struggle. Soon after deporta- 
tion proceedings started against Indian revolutionary leader 
Hardayal, who had taken refuge in America, few American 
organisations dared to support India’s struggle. Members of the 
Gadar Party were hounded by the American police. 

After the First World War when India’s struggle for indepen- 
dence assumed a mass character, President Wilson took no no- 
tice of the demand that his fourteen point declaration should 
apply to India also. This attitude of the American rulers did 
leave a deep imprint of hurt on the minds of the Indian leaders, 
including Gandhiji and Rabindranath Tagore. Gandhiji said: “It 


5. Sydney, Brooks, “American Opinion and British Rule in India” in The North 
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is difficult to wean the golden calf from the worshippers of 
Mammon”. Rabindranath Tagore after his first three visits to 
America was so bitter that he swore never to visit that country 
again.® 

Summing up the cardinal point of imperialism, The Post 
wrote: “What we call theft and lie, cheating, murder and rob- 
bery in personal life receives the nomenclature of imperialism 
in politics”: 

During the Second World War, the question of Indian free- 
dom struggle attracted world attention and every country start- 
ed restructuring its policy towards India with an eye on post- 
war developments. American imperialism knew its strength. It, 
therefore, evolved a dual policy towards India — a policy of 
building goodwill in India on the one hand, and on the other 
hand backing British imperialism in suppressing the national 
movement. American secretary of state Cordell Hull told for- 
eign minister Eden that America “had madea real effort to keep 
down anti-British sentiment in this country growing out of situ- 
ation in India.” Even American supporters of Indian freedom in 
America were not spared. They were suppressed and arrested. 
For instance, during Gandhiji’s fast in February, Rev. Ralph 
Templin and Dr J. Holmes Smith, were jailed for picketing the 
British embassy in Washington. This happened in spite of the 
fact that President Roosevelt was aware of the anti-fascist stand 
of the Indian leaders, Jawaharlal Nehru in particular. 

Naturally all sections of the Indian public opinion became 
critical of the American policy towards the Indian peoples’ de- 
mand for independence, Gandhiji had the least illusion about 
the American attitude. As early as 1942, in talks with Chiang 
Kai-shek, he had said that “they (Britain and America) never 
voluntarily treat us Indians as equals”, 

In February 1942, Roosevelt sent Jawaharlal Nehru a friend- 
ee oe Edgar Snow, inviting Nehru to write to him. 
directly ome eet ea es ae feet a 

y nope of involving him in the Indian 
problem, and stated that there could be no further talks with 
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the British for the present. But Roosevelt refused to intervene.® 
However, by the end of 1944, when the military situation im- 
proved, the United States confined itself only to making occa- 
sional statements supporting the various steps taken by the 
British. Thus in the consciousness of the Indian people there 
was no basic difference between American and British imperi- 
alism. This was confirmed among other things by the burning 
of the US flag along with the Union Jack during the revolt of the 
Royal Indian Navy ratings in February 1946. 

However, the United States was one country in the world 
then which had surpluses. She had escaped the ravages of war. 
In fact, she had flourished during the war. Nota single shell had 
burst on the US soil, not a single American home had been gut- 
ted. While the death toll of the Soviet Union in the Second 
World War was over two crores, that of the USA was four lakhs. 
This made the Pentagon believe that it could dominate the 
world, including India. 

During the last phase of the war itself, Washington started 
working out its strategy to dominate the world. The CIA was 
created precisely for this purpose. There is no greater delusion 
than picturing the CIA as purely an agency of intelligence and 
thus equate it with the intelligence agencies of other countries. 
It will not be incorrect to say that 90 per cent of CIA activities 
are directed to serve the geopolitical interests of Washington. If 
this were not so, there would have been no need to have the 
CIA, for, the United States has no dearth of intelligence ser- 
vices. According to one estimate, America has at least ten other 
intelligence agencies. George Kennan, diplomat and an expert 
on covert operations, has rightly observed that secret intelli- 
gence was a normal feature of the policies of countries long be- 
fore the Soviet Union or even the United States came into 
existence. On the basis of his own experience and personal 
knowledge, Kennan came to the conclusion that American in- 
telligence authorities have carried on in other countries opera- 
tions which constituted abuse of diplomatic immunity.® 
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This fact is being mentioned to show that the CIA is not pure- 
ly an intelligence agency. It formulates and executes policies to 
conduct psychological warfare in other countries. To this end, 
it devotes 90 per cént of its resources. What.is more important 
than this is that this concept of ‘psychological warfare’ was 
evolved during the Second World War itself by the office of the 
Strategic Services as early as 1942. It will not be irrelevant to 
quote from this basic document. It lays down: 

“The coordination and use of all means, including moral 
and physical, by which the end is to be attained — other 
than those of recognised military operations, but includ- 
ing the psychological exploitation of the result of those 
recognised military actions — which tend to destroy the 
will of the enemy to achieve victory and to damage his po- 
litical or economic capacity to do so; which tend to deprive 
the enemy of the support, assistance, or sympathy of his 
allies or associates or of neutral, or to prevent his acquisi- 
tion of such support, assistance or sympathy; or which 
tend to create, maintain, or increase the will to victory of 
our own people and allies and to acquire, maintain, or in- 
crease the support, assistance and sympathy of 
neutrals” (emphasis added). 

There is no reason to believe that this basic concept as 
evolved by American experts does not operate now. On the 
contrary, experience in this country shows that this concept 
es and elaborated after the experience 
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that they constitute one nation, notwithstanding their diversi- 
ties in religion and culture, has been and continues to be the 
most potent weapon in the hands of the imperialists and their 
internal allies. 

Soon after the British colonial regime established its 
stranglehold over India, particularly after the First War of Inde- 
pendence of 1857 was suppressed, its ideologues started dem- 
onstrating that “there is not and never was an India”. According 
to them the first and the most essential thing to learn about 
India was that the notion that this country was one nation was 
vulgar and therefore, it was only a geographical 
expression." 

“India is a variegated assemlage of races, creeds and reli- 
gions. The more we learn of the people and their ways, the more 
profoundly must we come to the conclusion that India is not one 
nation”, argued another British civil servant.” It is on the basis 
of this hypothesis that the colonial rulers evolved their policy 
of ‘divide and rule’ and all their administrative, political and 
economic structures were aimed at breaking the spirit of one- 
ness among the Indian people. All the constitutional reforms in- 
troduced by the British rulers under the pressure of the nation- 
al movement had one single objective — of artificially planting 
in the minds of the people the concept of nation based on 
religion. 

The 1920s proved to be the most crucial decade in India’s his- 
tory. By incorporating the communal composition of different 
provincial councils in the 1919 Act, the British rulers widened 
the gulf between the Hindus and the Muslims. This was further 
strengthened by extending the principle of communal repre- 
sentation and weightages to other elective bodies and services 
also. The decade saw some of the worst riots in India’s history. 
In Punjab, soon after the patriotic upsurge and the Jallianwala 
Bagh horror, the government decided to reserve 60 per cent of 
the posts for candidates belonging to agricultural tribes and 
gave preference to the Muslims to bring their quota to 50 per 
cent. As a reaction to this, Hindu revivalists intensified their 
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movement for ‘shuddhi’ — reconversion. This added a new di- 
mension and strength to the forces of separatism and revivalism 
which registered their final victory in 1947.3 

British rulers were also keen on creating a separate electoral 
roll of the untouchables or depressed classes, with guaranteed 
separate representation, in order to introduce a new element of 
division and weaken national unity. But for Gandhiji’s role in 
the integration of Harijans — untouchables — in the national, 
mainstream and the firm stand taken by Dr B. R. Ambedkar, In- 
dian history would have taken a different course. In his address 
to the All: India Depressed Classes Congress in 1930, Ambedkar 
said: 

“I am afraid that the British choose to advertise unfortu- 
nate conditions, not with the object of removing them, but 
only because such a course serves well as an excuse for re- 
tarding the political progress of India”. 

The British were not only alien oppressors but also the great- 
est disruptive force in India and champions of all reactionary 
forces. In the early forties Coupland came to India and an- 
nounced that the Atlantic Charter would not apply to India. 
Later he prepared the notorious Coupland Plan for dismember- 
ment of India. 

It ison the basis of this colonial heritage, including the enor- 
mous intellectual inputs by British scholars to ideologically dis- 
arm the Indian people, that American imperialism started its 


operation of destabilisation and disintegration of India and the 
process began soon after independence. 


Revivalism in Washington’s Policy 


The United States spends enormous amounts on subversion 
abroad, though it is difficult to assess the exact amount, it being 
a state secret. The House of Representatives Committee under 
congressman Otis Pike found that the total intelligence budget 
was more than 10 billion dollars, which was three to four times 
more than Congress had been told, and possibly five times 
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more.!! American capitalism based as it is on the exploitation 
of the poor, with its fundamental motivation in personal greed, 
simply cannot survive without force — without a secret police 
force. the CIA, FBI and other security agencies are logical and 
necessary manifestations of a ruling party’s determination to 
retain power and privileges.'5 If we have to understand the CIA, 
we must first take a look at the socio-economic system that 
spawned it. American society is a system based on the exploita- 
tion of the many by a few who own and control the capital goods 
that produce the nation’s wealth and the financial institutions 
that are its lifeblood. These powerful few, with their great eco- 
nomic resources, control the political life of the nation. They 
run a shadow government that makes the basic decisions and 
relays them to the executive and legislative branches through 
henchmen placed in strategic positions throughout the federal 
apparatus. When we examine the role of the CIA, we in fact are 
analysing the strongarm agency of the power structure.*® 

Itis the backdrop of this flawless analysis given by the Amer- 
icans themselves including a former CIA agent, that one has to 
understand American policy towards India, particularly in re- 
cent years. In 1949, Malcolm Hobbs reported from 
Washington: 

“India is to become the next arena for the development of 
US foreign policy. This decision was taken following re- 
cent talks here between British Foreign Secretary Bevin 
and secretary of state Acheson... India is seen as an 
unparallel opportunity for the US to make up lost ground 
in Asia.”?” 

Since both Jawaharlal Nehru and Indira Gandhi followed a 
policy of nonalignment, anti-imperialism and self-reliance, 
this ‘unparalleled’ opportunity of using India as a ‘key to Asia’ 
could not be utilised by American policy makers. Therefore, 
during Nehru’s life time itself a neat strategy to destabilise 
India and instal in power those who were ‘friendly’ to America 
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began. These moves assumed a new thrust in Indira Gandhi’s 
era. And this can be directly traced to the new tempo of 
militarisation of the American economy and the coming into 
power of aggressive and chauvinistic leaders to power, with the 
election of Reagan as the American President. From a policy of 
carrot and stick, Pentagon switched over to a policy of black- 
mail, intimidation and subversion as far as India was con- 
cerned. In this strategy, religious revivalism and fundamental- 
ism have become the most effective weapons of internal 
subversion in India. These observations are based on the con- 
crete realities unfolding in Jammu & Kashmir, Punjab, North- 
eastern region and in other parts of the country. 

Religious values have always been one of the most effective 
ideological instruments of American ideologues. They have 
been using this weapon both against liberation movements and 
socialist countries. The assumption is that social movements 
under religious banners act as antidotes to modern social 
thought. Nevertheless, since the mid-seventies ‘religious fac- 
tor’ has come to occupy a special place in America’s plans to 
extend its influence. This new trend of ‘mind management’ on. 
the global plane crystalised after the victory of the anti-Shah 
revolution in Iran — regarded as the biggest ever defeat of the 
US, not only for geopolitical reasons but also because what col- 
lapsed in Iran was a whole system of social development inten- 
sively imposed by the US onanumber of developing countries. 

In this connection, another point needs to be mentioned. Vo- 
luminous books have appeared in America on the global inter- 
ests of Washington in human rights. Suprisingly, in most of 
these books there is not even an indirect criti 
Be nese socalled Islamic countries, Pakistan particularly. 
Me meei scholars have argued, rath- 
too far in those soine ia cee a a pe 
America are involved It ha oe se E oliteal pee 
should be based on “man T mo argued that foreign policy 
and darkness — and not TS ne T o oilorenof ilgi 
clusion of the realist eit AC ee ae p P 
on principles may lead to e: T a eect ators E 
oe to the ultimate wickedness. For many in 

, ousting the Shah of Iran — only to have the 
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Ayatollah Khomeini come to power — suggests that promoting 
human rights abroad may undercut its expressed purpose.” 
But this argument does not end here. Increased US dependence 
on such emerging world powers as Brazil and Saudi Arabia and 
countries like Israel and South Korea poses a crucial question. 
Should the United States forego close relations with important 
nations because of their strategic location or resources, for the 
sake of making a point on behalf of human rights, ask these 
American scholars. And they havea ready made answer to this 
question: “If we stop arms sales to a dictator and France steps 
into the void, itis not clear that we advance anything except our 
moral purity”. Therefore, they plead that in the case of such 
countries, the issue of human rights should be raised rather ju- 
diciously. And when they come to India, they have a different 
yardstick. The defeat of the Congress and of Indira Gandhi in 
1977 elections, is described by them as the victory of the expo- 
nents of human rights. That explains why the military dictator- 
ship of Pakistan and one of the main exponents of ‘Islamic rule’ 
has a special place in the global ambitions of Washington. 

This aspect of the Pentagon’s policy needs to be seen in the 
context of the fact that the Muslims make up from 80 to 100 per 
cent of the population in about 30 Asian and African countries, 
stretching from the Atlantic coast to the Pacific across North 
and Central Africa. There are more than forty countries where 
the Muslims form a considerable part of the population. It has 
been estimated that the total population of countries which 
havea majority of Muslim population would be around 800 mil- 
lion and in terms of concentration of such poputation, India oc- 
cupies the second position in the world. 

Therefore, to change the course of developments in the third 
world, American policy makers are trying to bring together all 
reactionary forces in the Muslim countries. Naturally, after the 
fall of the Shah of Iran, Pakistan is being projected, along with 
Saudi Arabia, as the leader of the ‘Muslim world’. Washington, 
has come to believe that Muslim revivalism'will become a ce- 
menting force in all third world countries where Muslim popu- 
lation is a major factor. This strategy is backed by military 
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might. The US Central Command covers a considerable part of 
the Indian Ocean, including the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea 
as well as 19 Islamic countries. 

This phenomenon of ‘explosion’ of Muslim fundamentalism 
since the mid-seventies has a direct bearing on India. American 
political circles believe that Islam and the West have compatible 
goals. Basically, Islamic states, according to them, are anti- 
communist. Naturally, Islamic fundamentalism has become a 
major ideological instrument in American plans. The steep rise 
of Islamic fundamentalism in Pakistan and the way it has start- 
ed surfacing in Bangladesh too, do affect Indian secular system 
in more than one sense. 

Muslim revivalism in Pakistan does influence the political 
moorings of a section of the Muslims in India, particularly those 
who are emotionally attached to their relatives who have mi- 
grated to Pakistan. The problem becomes more complicated be- 
cause a vast majority of the Muslims are economically still 
backward and India has yet to make up the lag in their represen- 
tation in the services. Besides this aspect, Indian secular forces 
have been followinga very shortsighted policy towards Islamic 
fundamentalism. The result is that even in left-oriented states 
like Kerala, Muslim revivalism has become an important factor. 

. Secondly, perhaps more importantly, is the question of 
kashmir Wesecuni geiclnly Ameria have ben 
question ech ee a : A ae 
Pakistan. The military E es ao ie 
aoea Rasenri aie cecy pau ave never missed an 
Pakistan with the activ eae ae ae ee ee 
been backing secessi i aoe ves poe eine Uae 

onist elements in Jammu and Kashmir. 


America’ li : 
Sheikh Abdallaa on Kashmir follows its world strategy. 


eclared in April, 1948: “Most 

l ; ‘ : of the Members 
(of the Security Council) saw Kashmir only as a neighbour of 
Russia and therefore an 1 


i Í essential base in th i of 
Russia for future aggression” .19 OO ee 


Jawaharlal Nehru said on February 6, 1950, that the pressure 
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put on India proved that the Kashmir dispute was not beingcon- 
sidered on its merits, but on entirely extraneous grounds. On 
October 28, 1950, he declared that the Anglo-American powers 
looked at Kashmir ‘through coloured glasses’ and often 
thought of the defence of Kashmir and strategic bases in 
Kashmir from their own point of view. The Indian News Chroni- 
cle said in an editorial on January 18, 1951, that the Anglo- 
Americans “have considered Kashmir less from the point of 
view of the interests of Kashmiris and more asa potential strate- 
gic base against Russia in a world war”. 

American policy towards Kashmir has not changed ‘in the 
last four decades. This is why Pakistani rulers continue to harp 
on the same old tune. In an address to the U.N. General Assem- 
bly at the end of 1984, Pakistan foreign minister Yaqub Khan 
said: 

“We are fully conscious that the path that we have chosen 
for ourselves may be long and arduous, but we shall Te- 
main undaunted by temporary setbacks in pursuing the 
chartered course.... We seek a just and honourable set- 
tlement of Jammu and Kashmir question”.”” 

What is-the path which the Pakistani rulers have chosen to 
solve their socalled dispute over Kashmir with India? 

They reportedly set up camps in Chirat in Murree district 
and Aliabad near the famous Haji Pir pass in occupied Kashmir 
to train terrorists who fled India following the army action : 
Punjab. The training includes commando courses and poe 
to hijack aircraft. Reliable sources say that some terroris ve ! 
corroborated these facts during interrogations. They say z 
Pakistan has set up a guerilla command ae to super 
vise operations in Jammu and Kashmir and Punja santas 

The reports add that Pakistan has divided its guer! este) 
into three formations known as SSG (Secret BE nes 
comprising Mujahida. Raak Ca diffe rent sobs with 
formations of guerillas have been allotted Ee. 7 EOR 
the main SSG assigned the sole task of supervising OP 
in the Kashmir valley. 


: : hat 
Mujahids, a specially trained group 1n guerilla warfare tha 
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unsuccessfully supervised the operations in the Kashmir valley 
during 1965 Indo-Pak conflict and was later banned, has recent- 
ly been reorganised and re-equipped with sophisticated weap- 
ons. The Mujahids, the reports say, have been placed around 
Poonch, Rajouri and Uri sectors. ; 

Pakistan has also reportedly built an artillery base at 
Mehmoodgali near Chirikot commanding post, which is on the 
uphills of the line of actual control near Poonch. The reports 
also speak of heavy concentration of Pakistani troops all along 
the borders and switching of units frequently. These replace- 
ments are being mainly massed along the Kashmir borders, dur- 
ing the night hours. 

Reports say that trenches are being dug and modern defence 
equipment installed near the no-man’s land in the Sawajian 
and Bharooti area in the Poonch sector. Work on Ochhi to 
Kabran Wali road, which would link Aliabad with the Gulmarg 
sector, is going on in full swing. This 40 km long road is being 
built with Chinese expertise.” 

In league with the Sikh extremists, pro-Pakistani elements 
have been for the past one year or so, propagating that by Au- 

gust 14, 1985 — Pakistan Day — Khalistan will be created and 
that Jammu area will go to Khalistan and the valley will be 
taken over by Pakistan. The Jammu and Kashmir Liberation 
Front (JKLF) and its agents in the valley have been distributing 
cyclostyled journals produced in Pakistan-occupied Kashmir. 
One of these, which is titled Al-Jehad, carries a map of Kashmir 
with the legend: “Islami Jamhooria-e-Kashmir’’. These papers 
exhort the Muslims of the valley to wage a ‘Jehad’ against 
linda Sine o army ollon i ny amove ase 
iene area in usin the valley. MuslimsandSikhsare - 
; ite in this boycott of the Hi 
Islami plays a leading role in all this. 


A large number of Afghan tribesmen too have been reported 
to have entered the Kas 


hmir valley. There is obviousl le- 
d 5 yan ele 
ment of truth in these reports because.no less a person than 


Jagjit Singh Chauhan has himself admitted these facts, though 
unwittingly. In a letter to Zahid Mallick, editor of Pakistani 


ndus. Jamat-e- 
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weekly Hurmat, he wrote: 

“I hope that the people of Pakistan have understood the 
problems of the Sikh nation and their struggle for free- 
dom. I hope that the year 1985 will bring far-reaching de- 
velopments in the Indo-Pak subcontinent. The Russians 
are becoming very impatient in Afghanistan and they are 
looking forward to an active support from their Indian al- 
lies. Mr Rajiv Gandhi, the new Prime Minister, is already 
under a very good spell of his Russian friends and I think 
they will utilise this opportunity against Sikhs-and Pakis- 
tan” (emphasis added)”. 


The Role of CIA Agents 


It is against this backdrop that the CIA activities in Punjab need 
to be examined. Any analysis of such operations at the moment 
has its own limitations, as more facts are yet to be unearthed. 
It is well known that both in India and abroad, the CIA has been 
the most active American instrument to promote the Khalistan 
secessionist movement. In this connection, two revealing facts 
need to be recapitulated. 

Harry Barnes, the US ambassador in India, equated the 
‘Khalistan’ demand with the freedom struggle of the people of 
Puerto Rico in an interview in mid-June 1983. The interview 
was widely reported in the Indian press. It may be mentioned 
here that Barnes has been listed in the authoritative Who is Who 
in CIA, compiled by Dr Julius Mader, though the US ambassa- 
dor has covered more areas since this publication. And he 
knows more languages than mentioned there. This controver- 
sial book is taken seriously-by the Americans wanting to do re- 
search on the CIA, as well as those wanting to campaign against 
them. 

It is also worth mentioning that the posting of another CIA 
operator George Griffin as a diplomat in India in the US embas- 


sy was blocked by the government. 
Also, a senior American-diplomat of the rank of first secre- 
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tary has been a frequent visitor to Chandigarh in the recent 
past. During his various visils to this ultra modern cily, he has 
been meeting journalists, politicians and government officials. 
Obviously. these mysterious visits have some definite link to 
what was happening in Punjab. 

The patronage some US authorilies have extended to the 
self-proclaimed ‘Khalistan’ leader Jagjit Singh Chauhan, raises 
genuine fears about America’s direct involvement in the pre- 
sent Punjab crisis. “Despite protests from the Government of 
India he (Jagjit Singh Chauhan) was able to secure an entry visa 
to the Uniled States in 1982, in March 1983”.”* The version thal 
Chauhan was admitted into the United States without a valid 
passport for ‘humanitarian’ (specifically health) reasons, de- 
spite Indian protesis, appeared to be a fiction that even his 
fellow-travellers did not take seriously. 

“He’s healthy like a horse”, said Ganga Singh Dhillon, the 
other active figure claiming to speak for the ‘Sikh nation’ and 
trying to whip up secessionist sentiments from sanctuaries in 
~ North America, in reply to a question from a correspondent of 

The Hindu. 

When an assurance from the US secretary of state to India’s 
external affairs ministry that Chauhan would not be permitted 
to engage in the advocacy of “violent means to challenge the au- 
thority of the Government of India” and to propagate the 
‘Khalistan’ demand, was mentioned by this correspondent, 
Dhillon laughed. He described the government’s credulity as 
“very childish” and added, “I can tell you one thing for your in- 
formation. He (Chauhan) has given no commitment to any 
government”’.”* 


Chauhan has been acting in close liaison with Ganga Singh 
Dhillon, an American citizen of Indian origin, and president of 
the Nankana Sahib Foundation of Washington. Dhillon has also 
been canvassing that the ‘Sikhs are a separate nation’ and is 
maintaining contacts with the US senators, and persons in the 
higher echelons of the Pakistan administration.” 


23. White Pape j sitati 
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However, this Washington-based anti-India propagandist 
denied, not in response to any question but on his own, that he 
was a ‘CIA agent’. He described himself as an “independent 
man, a business consultant with investments” and as a man 
who had “more money than I can use”. After bitterly attacking 
Indira Gandhi and accusing her of “dancing to the tune of a for- 
eign power, namely the Soviet Union”, he predicted that “the 
nexi explosion will be like a Jwalamukhi, that will leave ever- 
lasting scars on the face” of India. He said that if a meaningful 
dialogue with the Sikh leadership did not take place, it (Gov- 
ernment of India) would be making “the same mistakes Mrs 
Gandhi’s father had made with Jinnah”. 

It is significant that Dhillon has close contact with the Paki- 
stani rulers. In a letter to Dhillon, written on October 13, 1979, 
the Pakistani military dictator General Zia offered ‘optimum fa- 
cilities’ for the Sikh religious shrine of Nankana Sahib (in 
Pakistan). Dhillon claims that he has ‘personal friendship’ with 
General Zia. Even if one overlooks this direct evidence of the 
US involvement in the secessionist movement of ‘Khalistan’, 
there are other indicators which establish its complicity. 

Eugene Ray Clegg, an American school teacher in Islamabad, 
was sentencted in February 1983, to ten years’ imprisonment by 
a Pakistani military court for smuggling arms. The government 
story was that Clegg had imported a consignment of rifles for 
use in his science classes. Islamabad’s diplomatic community 
assumed that Clegg had been selling arms both to the socalled 
Afghan Mujahedins and the ‘Khalistani’ secessionists. 

In India, CIA operations had to be extraordinarily discreet, 
because neither the United States nor Pakistan wanted to give 
any political handle to New Delhi.This intelligence agency's 
role was largely limited to arranging shipments of arms, paying 
the bills and training terrorists in the various camps in 
Pakistan. 

Recently, a Pakistani businessman, who had lived longin the 
United States, started building a tyre factory in Pakistan. It was 
discovered that some of the crates of ‘equipment’ delivered to 
the factory contained arms. The businessman was arrested, re- 
leased and has now faded from view. Many Pakistani industri- 
alists do not think he would have embarked all by himself on 
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such a major investment as a freelance arms merchant. The 
CIA, they point out, was probably a silent partner. 

The CIA and Pakistan intelligence establishments were ac- 
tively involved in the training of anti-India terrorists in 
specialised camps in Pakistan. This also was corroborated by 
terrorists apprehended and interrogated after the army action 
in Punjab in the first week of June, 1984. The information re- 
vealed that terrorists and extremists were trained in camps at 
various places in Pakistan by its intelligence agents, one of 
whom was designated as ‘station chief’ and another 
‘second-in-command’. 

Muslims in the guise of Sikhs were trained in Qasur by a brig- 
adier of the Pakistani artillery reginment. Each batch consisted 
of 300 to 400 Muslims and the term of training was three to four 
months. Another centre was run in a gurdwara at Emnabad in 
Gujranwala district specially for espionage and ‘black 
propaganda’. Similar centres were run at Rahim Yar Khan near 
the Rajasthan border, Attock Fort, Daud Fort and Sheikhupura 
city. Training was also imparted to extremists in the military 
college at Abbotabad in batches of 200 to 300. 

Trainees in these camps were smugglers, proclaimed offend- 
ers and other anti-social elements operating on the borders. 
They were recruited by Pakistani intelligence with the help of 
influential persons living in the border districts of Punjab and 
Rajasthan by offering these persons substantial financial help. 

After the completion of training, which included use of so- 
phisticated weapons and ammunition and runninga ‘hate cam- 
paign against India’, these terrorists were smuggled into Punja 
from various points in Jammu and Rajasthan for carrying out 
operations. These points included Hira Nagar in Kathua district 
in Jammu, Bassaobarwan sector in Gurdaspur district, Khem 
Karan and Dull posts in Amritsar and Rajasthan respectively. 

Arms and ammunition were also being smuggled into 
Pakistan-occupied Kashmir (POK) from various points of 
Punjab and Rajasthan for use in Jammu and Kashmir for sabo- 
tage purposes”, wrote an Indian newspaper.”* 

Nonetheless, it has been officially admitted that Chauhan 
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had links with various organisations in the US and Dhillon too 
has been proclaiming that the Sikhs are a ‘separate nation’ and 
maintaining liaison with US senators, and persons in the higher 
echelons of the Pakistani administration.” In this connection, a 
startling fact which has come to light is that Chauhan has con- 
tacts with the Heritage Foundation of Washington—which is a 
C1A outfit — though official circles have not identified this 
foundation in these terms. 

CIA director William Casey did not mince words when he 
said that the CIA’s ‘main target’ in the next few years would be 
developing countries and it would support ‘US friends’ in these 
countries. Seen in this background, India is an ‘unfriendly’ 
country where the US is supporting its ‘friends’ among whom 
are the Sikh secessionists. In collusion with Pakistan, the US 
has launched an all-out attack on India’s unity and integrity. 
The CIA has found right contacts among a small section of the 
Sikhs both in India and abroad. China too isa party to this game, 
though at present it is maintaining a low profile. 

These anti-India activities, rampant both in Jammu and 
Kashmir and Punjab, show how American policy makers are 
using religious fundamentalism to back both morally and ma- 
terially secessionist forces in India. In this, they get help from 
Pakistan. 

Though religious fundamentalism has emerged as one of the 
main instruments of American policy makers to subvert India, 
they had started their dirty game of dismemberment of India 
long before this trend. In fact, this process started soon after 
India’s independence. 

When the Nizam and his clique, in their efforts to separate 
Hyderabad from India, sought Security Council intervention, 
they received prompt support from the United States. Ameri- 
can delegate Jessup voted to take up the Nizam’s complaintand, 
when the police action wvs launched, condemned India for its 
‘resort to force’. The American press was almost unanimous in 
attacking India. After the police action, it was learnt that the 
Nizam’s government had employed three former American 
army pilots, including Colonel John Monte Cobb of Connecti- 
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cut, and had directed them to purchase 40 Thunderbolts and 
five DC-3s.28 The Nizam had also sent large sums of money to 
an American public relations firm to obtain support in the Unit- 
ed States. 

In March 1950, Mir Laik Ali, a former prime minister of 
Hyderabad, escaped to Pakistan. An American engineer- 
businessman, B.C. Meyers, was accused of aiding the 
escape. 

It seems probable that the quick defeat of the Nizam’s forces 
prevented more serious incidents involving the United 


States.”9 


Intrigues in Northeast India 


India’s Northeastern region became the cockpit of international 
intrigues soon after India won political independence. In fact, 
in the face of the rising tide of national movement, the imperial- 
ist rulers planned to use the tribal masses of Northeast India 
against the national movement and convert these tribal- 
inhabited areas into a new bastion of imperialism. It was with 
this end in view that they conceived the idea ofa ‘crown colony’ 
or what has now come to be known as the notorious Coupland 
Plan. Through this plan the imperialist rulers wanted to keep 
the tribal areas of Northeast India, along with the adjacent areas 
of Burma, under their control. If that plan had succeeded, these 
areas might have been used as a kind of springboard against 
India.” 


Later, the CIA conceived what has come to be known as the 
‘Brahmputra Plan’. The USIS-India, New Delhi, sent to USIS- 
India, Calcutta, a document marked “Operations memoran- 
dum for limited official use”. This operation was to be 
organised on behalf of the “Special Operation Research Office” 
of George Washington University, by the whole personnel of 
USIS, of the American libraries, the USAID and the Peace Corps 
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volunteers working in the states of Assam, West Bengal and 
Tripura. It is interesting that barely a month after the ‘Opera- 
tion’ was to have begun, agitations gripped Assam, riots of un- 
precedented proporations defaced the tranquil face of Tripura. 
West Bengal also experienced the secessionist wave of 
Jharkhand and Uttarakhand for the first time.” 

To understand why Washington has been paying special at- 
tention to this region, one has to remember that this region is 
literally boxed in by China, Burma and Bangladesh. Its north- 
ern frontier from Sankosh river on the West to the entrance 
point of the mighty Brahmputra into Assam in the East is guard- 
ed by the Assam Himalayas, and the MacMohan Line separates 
Northeast India from China’s Tibet region. The region is. bound 
by Bhutan in the West, Tibet and China in the North and East, 
Burma in the Southwest and Bangladesh in the South. Thus 
strategically this region is as important for India’s security as 
Punjab and Jammu and Kashmir on the western borders are. 

However, in spite of its strategic importance, only tenuous 
surface communications links this frontier region with the rest 
of the country. A railway line does connect the Northeast with 
the rest of the country, but at one point the right of way runs 
through the narrow and vulnerable Siliguri corridor, wedged 
uncomfortably between a piece of territory to the North and 
Bangladesh on the South. There is only one bridge across the 
Brahmputra and a meter-guage railway links the North and the 
South banks. 

Hostile foreign powers, America and China in particular, are 
trying to manipulate ethnic contradictions and other divisive 
factors in their destabilisation game in this region. The rich oil 
reserves, the money spinning tea gardens, the abundance of 
jute and large deposits of uranium, coal, limestone and other 
minerals are a great attraction to the expansionist forces. 

Chinese interest in this region is too well known. The fact 
that Beijing overran the Assam Himalayas in 1962, cannot be 
dismissed lightly. It is also known that the Chinese have been 
extending moral and material support to the Naga, Mizo and 
Meiti Manipuri insurgents by giving them training in guerilla 
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warfare and subversion in centres in Yunan province of main- 
land China and Lhasa in Tibet. 

Pakistan, a close ally of China, has played no mean role in the 
destabilisation game played by Naga and Mizo insurgents inthe 
Northeast. Till the liberation of Bangladesh, gangs of Naga and 
Mizo insurgents made regular trips to Dhaka to seek financial 
and military aid. 

With the emergence of an independent and sovereign Ban- 
gladesh, the tribal insurgents had suffered a serious setback. 
The Mizo insurgents evicted by Sheikh Mujib’s regime have 
now been allowed to re-establish their bases in the Chittagong 
Hill tracts. . 

The unabated infiltration of Bangladeshi nationals into 
Assam and Tripura is a double-edged weapon. Through this, 
Dhaka wants to change the demographic balance both in Ban- 
gladesh and in this part of India. 

Equally important is the fact that a section of Tripuri tribals 
has forged links with the Mizo hostiles. It is intriguing that 
when the talks between the Centre and Mizo rebel. leader 
Laldenga got going in the end of 1984, Tribal National Volun- 
teers (TNV) of Tripura stepped up their violent activities with 
the cooperation of Mizo National Front (MNF).” 

In this region ‘religious factor’ has been used from another 
angle. With a view to sealing off these areas from national 
awakening and create in them a sense of independent entity, 
American Christian missionaries were pressed into service. In 
Nagaland, the American Baptist Mission opened its first branch 
in the second half of the last century. However, a steep increase 
in the Christian population of this region took place in the post- 
independence period and since the sixties in particular. The 
Christian population of Northeastern states of Assam, 
Nagaland, Manipur, Tripura and Meghalaya registered an in- 
crease of 67.4 per cent during the decade 1961-71. This growth 
of Christianity in the region is really phenomenal when viewed 
in the context of the all India percentage variation. Equally sig- 
nificant is the fact that this increase has coincided with the 
growth in the strength of secessionist forces. Mizoram enjoys 
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the unique distinction of being the only territory with the larg- 
est Christian population — 86.09 per cent. This aspect of the 
problems of this region needs to be studied in depth without 
drawing any hasty conclusions. This also isa tellingindictment ` 
of all secular parties for their failure to organise the tribals and 
work among them. 

It is disconcerting that Christian missionaries, following in 
the footsteps of Hindu, Muslim and Sikh religious preachers, 
have become active in the political life of this region. This has 
to be seen in the context of increasing US reliance upon the 
church as a political force in the struggle against communism 
and national liberation movements. This is not a new trend 
though Washington’s reliance on various religions to subvert 
the national liberation movements and the struggle for eco- 
nomic independence of the newly liberated countries has as- 
sumed a new dimension during the last two decades. 

As early as May 5, 1948, the general conference of the Meth- 
odist Church in America endorsed a worldwide campaign 
against communism and spent at least 50 million dollars in four 
years. India was given a prominent place in this 
programme." ‘ 

A conference of Christian churches in Asia was held in Ma- 


nila in November 1951. It gave a call to the devout to “reject 


communism and pray for the liberation of the Red-dominated 


countries”. 

In the Northeastern region, a Christian pastor, Rev. Sngi 
Lyngdon, was primarily instrumental in the installation of a 
five-parly coalition, headed by Darwin Diengdoh Pugh, in 
Meghalaya in March, 1977. The same gentleman was in the 
forefront of the agitation of the Meghalaya people against 
‘outsiders’. Some missionaries in this region have been arrested 


for gun-running. 
Their activities require serious 
regardless of the latter's politica 
leaders should ensure that their po 
by American missionaries. 
Thailand which is said to 


study by Indian Christians 
l opinion. Indian Christian 
litical role is not influenced 


be the operational headquarter of 
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the CIA in Southeast Asia, of late, has started evincing interest 
in the Northeastern region. Three facts need to be mentioned 
to illustrate this point: 

‘Firstly, in 1973, a meeting of all the insurgents — Chakmas, 
Nagas, Mizos and Meiteis, was held in Bangkok to bring about 
cohesion among them and to coordinate their activities under 
a common command and to evolve a common strategy. Though 
this move did not succeed, attempts to bring all insurgents 
under one command are continuing.” Secondly, on October 12, 
1979, Nimmanahae Mianda, chairman, Thai International Fi- 
nance and Investment Limited, accompanied by his secretary 
K. Sivilert, visited Gauhati and Shillong. Instead of meeting of- 
ficials connected with trade and finance, he met a host of col- 
lege and university teachers. Thirdly, we have it on the 
testimony of an erstwhile secret agent, Jon Smith, that the CIA 
had extended its activities to the Northeast as early as the fifties 
and was financing secessionist movements there. 

But that was not the end of the story of internal subversion 
by Washington in all the sensitive areas of our country from the 
western borders to the Northeastern region. American octopus 
over India has another important side, perhaps more sinister 
than these aspects. It relates to the promotion of Hindu 


revivalism, mainly in the Hindi-speaking belt of our 
country. 


Hindu Revivalism and Washington 


RSS ideology is in reality unadulterated fascism. Like the Nazi 
campaign against the Jews, the RSS rouses hatred against the 
Muslims and Christians. Like Hitler’s rant of ‘Herrenvolkism’ 
and his German master race theory, Guru Golwalkar also in his 
early ideological expositions was unusually frank and outspo- 
ken about Hindu uniqueness and superiority. As distinct from 
legitimate pride — which every people have aright to nurse for 
their history, tradition, or religion — RSS ideologues seek to 
rouse Hindu chauvinism with a typical fascist slant. In his 
Hamari Rashtriyata, Guru Golwalkar referred to the ‘God 


34. H.K. Sareen, Insurgency in North-East India, New Delhi, 1984, p. 52. 
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gifted-culture’ of ‘great men’ coming down from ‘eternal times’ 

and underlined that the mission of the RSS was to stand like a 

lighthouse to ever keep aloft that ‘God-gifted culture’. He said: 
“India has been the Guru (teacher) of the world and will 
be so again: the task of the Sangh is to build a new life with 
this firm self-confidence”. 

The Mein Kampf provided the key to Hitler’s thoughts and 
plans. The Bunch of Thoughts compiled from the lectures of 
Guru Golwalkar provides ideological, political and practical 
guidelines for the RSS. The Jana Sangh and now the Bharatiya 
Janata Party — the political wing of the RSS — derive their po- 
litical and ideological inspiration from the thoughts of Guru 
Golwalkar, though these thoughs are being couched in a differ- 
ent language now. It is, therefore, pertinent to recapitulate 
some aspects of the thinking of the Guru to objectively assess 
its pro-imperialist tendencies right from the beginning. The 
Guru, for instance, ridiculed the concept of nonalignment in 
unmistakable terms. He said: “Nowadays, in our country, we 
hear a lot about ‘nonalignment’, ‘dynamic neutrality’ etc. as if 
they are our life-saving principles”.” He openly advocated that 
India should line up with the imperialists, saying “Help came 
from America about whom our leaders rarely said a kind word. 
Help came from Britain though we had bitterly criticised them 
over the Suez affair. Help came from West Germany and many 
other countries. Let us, at least now, have a word of gratitude 
for them’”.2® This was his response to Chinese aggression on 
India. 

What was the stand of the RSS chief on Pakistan's aggression 
on India in 1965? In this connection he said: “However, I feel 
our army should have been allowed to press forward in its vic- 
torious march and capture Lahore, Rawalpindi, Karachi and 
liberate the whole of Kashmir by the time U. Thant came to 
Delhi and before agreeing to a ceasefire’”’.” 

Many other instances can be quoted to show that the RSS 
chief had wanted to push India deep into the imperialist camp 


35. Guru Golwalkar, Bunch of Thoughts, p. 239. 
36. Ibid., p. 297. 
37. Ibid., p. 304. 
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and never missed an opportunity to rouse chauvinism whether 
it was on the question of Tibet or Kashmir. 

Sometime before the 1971 general election, the present b,P 
President Atal Behari Vajpayee visited the US and carried a let- 
ter with him from his Guru addressed to the US President. in 
that letter Guru Golwalkar, according to a report in the RSS 
mouthpiece Organiser, the Guru wrote: “By God’s grace the 
USA is the leader of the free world. Dharma and Adharma are 
today engaged in a worldwide war. In this war, the USA heads 
the side of the Dharma”. Guru Golwalkar pledged India’s sup- 
port to the USA in the war against the people of Vietnam, 
Kampuchea and Laos. Surprisingly, the RSS chief took this 
stand when a popular movement was sweeping America itself 
against its intervention in the countries of Indochina. 

This letter of Guru Golwalkar to American President 
Johnson did not reflect merely his own views; these views were 
shared by the entire leadership of the Jana Sangh. 

That duringits rule, the Janata government had tried to build 
bridges with Israel and that Moshe Dyan had visited India ina 
disguise, have their ideological roots. That this trend surfaced 
when A.B. Vajpayee was the external affairs minister too was 
not accidental. Soon after the six-day Arab-Israel war, 
Organiser wrote: 

“In the unexpected success of Israeli arms I see a faint 
spark of what Vedic culture can do to the revive and re- 
store us to our rightful place in the world. The origins of 
Judaism hark back to the essential truths of Vedas and 
their code of laws and social customs are based largely on 
the tenets of Hindu dharmashastras”’.® 

Thus according to RSS thesis, there is a close affinity be- 
tween its interpretation of Hindu religion and Zionism. There- 
fore, the soft attitude of the RSS and the BJP have leaders to- 

‘wards Israel and their hostility to the Arab cause and to the 
struggle of the Palestinian people to their right of self- 
determination, are understandable. Not surprisingly, in this 


most vital area, the perceptions of American 


: T i imperialism and 
Hindu revivalists coincide. 
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But in keeping with the characteristics of all fascist forces, 
the RSS and its open platform, the BJP have exhibited a remark- 
able capacity to shift their positions to hoodwink the people. 
This aspect is most-graphically illustrated by their stand, both 
on the threat to India’s security and the role which Pakistan has 
begun to play in this region as the launching pad of American 
imperialism. The advocates of capturing Lahore, Rawalapindi 
and Karachi and a “solution of the Kashmir issue once for all”, 
now seem to have developed a soft corner for Pakistani military 
dictators. They have never raised their voice in support of the 
struggle of the people of Pakistan for restoration of democracy. 
And whenever Indira Gandhi raised her voice in support of the 
victims of Pakistani military rule, the RSS and the BJP leaders 
didnot hesitate to describe it as an ‘Interference’ in the internal 
affairs of a neighbouring country. 

A close study of the various resolutions of the BJP on India’s 
foreign policy throws a flood of light on how the minds of the 
leaders of this party are working. After the New Delhi NAM 
Summit, the BJP passed a resolution attacking India’s foreign 
policy. It interpreted the outcome of the Summitas a manifesta- 
tion of the “desire of the large majority of the nations to keep 
away from superpower orbits” and thereof in its essentials artic- 
ulation of genuine nonalignment. “The pronouncement of the 
hope that the movement, during India’s three-year term as 
chairman of the conference, will not be permitted to go off the 
rails, is a tacit recognition of the aberrations that have crept in 
the movement”. The BJP has also warned that by deriding in 
public of genuine nonalignment, the Prime Minister (Indira 
Gandhi) was reducing foreign policy concerns to partisan and 
party politicking. The BJP noted with deep concern that the 
NAM had “failed to come up with any initiatives fora solution 
of the continued presence of Soviet troops in Afghanistan”. But 
it chose to remain quiet on the role of Pakistan and America in 
backing the Afghan rebels. Again on the situation in Indochina 
—Vietnam, Kampuchea and Laos — the BJP had nothing tosay, 
though it had bitterly attacked the presence of the Vietnamese 
forces in Kampuchea and also India’s “ill-advised policies on 
the question of Kampuchean recognition”. 

In all the policy pronouncements of the BJP, there is not even 
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an indirect reference to American role in the current interna- 
tional situation, the induction of arms race in this region in 
particular. 

As far as the massive military buildup in Pakistan, both by 
America and China is concerned, the party has been advising 
the military rulers of Pakistan that they “must not stay rooted 
in the prejudices of the past” and “must abjure the established 
pattern of over-arming and of commenting on India’s internal 
affairs”. Really a nice bit of friendly advice from one revivalist 
force to another. But the real punch of the BJP’s foreign policy 
lies somewhere else. ! 

After urging the government for “an early conclusion of a 
comprehensive treaty of peace and friendship with Pakistan” 
and making outa case for “political discussions” with the “Chi- 
nese leaders for normalisation of relations”, the BJP has been 
underlining what it calls India’s “over-bearing attitude” on 
Indo-Pak Pact." 

Besides, those who vociferously advocated in the fifties and 
the sixties that “Tibet should be liberated”, “Kashmir question 
should be settled by liberating the occupied areas” etc., have 
now decided to take a right-about-turn. What has prompted 
them to take this stand? Are they not giving moral support to 
Washington’s move to unite the countries of South Asia ina 
military pact? Has this change not come after American hold on 
Pakistan has enormously increased and a new equation has de- 
veloped between Washington and Beijing? The obvious answer 


is that with emergence of US-Sino-Pak axis, the RSS and the BJP 
too have changed their tune. 


This may sound too simplistic a con 
irony that BJP President A.B. Vajpayee 
months before Indira Gandhi was assassinated, at a press meet 
in Bombay that he did not see any foreign hand in Punjab. And 


went on to say: “All I see is the indigenous hand, a soft one in 
glove.... Ifthe US agency is behind thet 


clusion. It is a strange 
had said, almost three 


ue taken up during the 
ge Bush”. Washington 
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could not find a better and more skillful defender of its nefari- 
ous policies in this region than BJP and its leader A.B. Vajpayee. 

It is precisely the RSS and the BJP which have opened a new 
offensive to promote Hindu revivalism. ‘Ekatmata Yagna’ con- 
ducted by the Vishwa Hindu Parishad in the end of 1983, the 
public controversy over beef tallow issue, an international 
Hindu conference in New York organised by the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad of America in July 1984 — all these were not isolated 
developments. Their aim was politicalising Hinduism and 
Hinduising politics. The novel idea of a cross-country parade of 
Bharatmata’s portrait accompanied by a pitcher of Ganga water 
concealed more than what it revealed. 

The main fire of Hindu revivalists in this campaign was di- 
rected against Jawaharlal Nehru, Indira Gandhi and the Com- 
munists — in that order. This conclusion is justified by the fact 
that in a document circulated by the RSS-controlled Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad, it was emphasised that “Nehru, during his _ 
heydays, took Hinduism, personified for him in the form of 
RSS”, And it went on to point out that “considering everything, 
would Mrs Gandhi and her ilk leave Hindus alone to unite and 
acquire their dignity? In the light of the past experience, the 
Yagna is the proper time for Hindus to deliberate among them- 
selves and decide their future course of action — both political 
and moral’.*° 

This shows that if in the Muslim-dominated countries, Is- 
lamic revivalism has become one of the main instruments of 
American imperialism to reverse the wheels of history in these 
countries, in India, this ideological weapon is being used with 
variation. Religious revivalism in India — Muslim, Sikh, Chris- 
tian on the one hand and Hindu revivalism on the other — has 
become a very effective ideological weapon of 
neocolonialism. 


40. The Telegraph, Calcutta, December 2, 1983. 
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Indo-US relations have been a subject of frequent analysis since 
the 1950s. Now once again, the nature, extent and impact of the 
role of America in South Asia and its relations with India have 
attracted the attention of social scientists and political leaders. 
There is no doubt that American intellectuals and negroes weve 
sympathetic to our national movement. It is also true that the 
United States was a safe haven for a few Indian revolutionaries 
and that the Gadar Party was founded there. It is also a fact that 
in our national struggle, Jefferson and Lincoln did influence In- 
dian political thought. 

However, Indian leaders and intellectuals like Gandhiji, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Rabindranath Tagore, clearly perceived the 
role of American imperialism. Gandhiji clearly warned in the 
early forties that American aid “amounts in the end to Ameri- 
can influence, if not American rule, added to British...”. It will, 
therefore, be proper to say that Indian leaders were against the 
substitution of British rule by the American rule. They wanted 
an independent and sovereign India. After independence, our 
leaders have naturally addressed themselves to consolidating 
and strengthening the country’s independence and 
sovereignty. 
, both during the freedom 
not agree with the Ameri- 


again in conflict with the Amer; 
conflict has followeda zig-z 
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in the early fifties and the early sixties when there wasa tempo- 
rary thaw in Indo-US relations. However, if one draws a graph 
of Indo-American relations, political and economic, one natices 
a marked downward trend, particularly since the 
mid-seventies. 

This cannot be merely explained in terms of certain ‘aberra- 
tions’ in the evolution of bilateral relations. It has a global di- 
mension and certain socio-economic roots. The course of these 
relations in nearly last four decades cannot be just explainedin 
terms of divergent foreign policy perceptions of the two coun- 
tries and merely in terms of their political superstructures. 

It is important to take this aspect into account because there 
is an institutional similarity between the two countries in the 
sense that both have pluralistic societies. India is not building 
a socialist society and is engaged at present in liquidating the 
colonial heritage of socio-economic backwardness within the 
frame work of ‘mixed’ economy, notwithstanding the fact that 
the Indian Constitution is dedicated to building a socialist 
society. ; 

Perhaps an answer to this dedication can be found from the 
fact that after the end of the Second World War there have been 
more than 150 instances of major violent international conflicts 
and 140 of them took place in the newly liberated countries. In 
most of these conflicts, Washington was overtly or covertly in- 
volved. Carl Oglesby, former president of the Students for a 
Democratic Society in America, wrote in his book Containment 
and Change that “American Free World imperialism has been 
fully as damaging and fully as predatory” as other imperialisms 
were. 

Since 1945, the USA has initiated and taken part in most 
armed conflicts and staged interventions in different parts of 
the world not only in Latin America, which it considers to be 
its backyard, but also in the Mediterranean, the Middle East, 
Africa and Asia. Not long age in October 1983, the USA invaded 
Grenada, a tiny island of Caribbeans, violating the UN charter 
and defying international law and norms of conduct. Shortly af- 
terwards, the USA took vigorous steps for large-scale invasion 
of Lebanon in collaboration with Israel. And now it is engaged 
in destabilising Afghanistan, of course, through Pakistan. 
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The countries that have liberated themselves from colonial 
and semi-colonial dependence have become one of the most 
important factors both inside the United Nations and outside. 
They are not only resisting the pressures of imperialism but are 
engaged in defending and strengthening their political and eco- 
nomic independence, in spite of the fact that ruling circles in 
some of these countries have become tools of subversion. 

In today’s international arena, India has become one of the 
key factors. There are many reasons for this. 

The size of the country and its population do matter in this 
context. Itis well to remember that every seventh persononour 
planet is an Indian. The geopolitical location of our country too 
has placed it in an enviable position. These in themselves are 
very important factors and therefore havea direct bearing, both 
on our relations with other countries and our role in interna- 
tional politics. But that alone does not explain the whole 
sitution. 

Many experts on Indo-US relations, both indian and Ameri- 
can, draw lop-sided conclusions by basing themselves on these 
factors alone. Some of them have argued that “in the interna- 
tional hierarchy of power the United States is an undisputed 


global power while India is a regional power but still uncertain 
of its status because the gua 


have not really recognised i 
cally speaking, the interests of a global power and those of a re- 


suspicion and distruct”. 
American contradictions 
objective reality. 
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the social reality in India and America. 

If an average American knows India as “some place exotic, 
as a source of tea, spices and mysticism’, it is also true that the 
Indian elites do not know that “America is a rich man’s heaven 
and a poor man’s hell” — a pronouncement made by the Poor 
People’s Campaign Committee in front of the Lincoln Memorial 
in the middle of 1984. This is no exaggeration, if one looks at the 
figures of unemployed in America and those who suffer from 
malnutrition. Again one in every ten Americans is a negro. Late 
President Kennedy himself admitted: “The negro baby born in 
America—regardless of the section or state in which heis born— 
has about one-half as much chance of completing high school 
as a white baby born in the same place on the same day; one- 
third as much chance of completing college education; one- 
third as much chance of becoming a professional man; twice as 

. much chance of becoming unemployed; about one-seventh as 
much chance of earning ten thousand dollars a year...”. 

However, this analysis based on lack of understanding of re- 
ality obtaining in the two countries does not take us too far in 
Washington’s policy towards India, which started unfolding it- 
self as early as 1945. 

The growth of Indian nationalism since 1857, when the First 
War of Independence was fought, would require a separate 
study. Nevertheless anti-imperialism has been the sheet- 
anchor of our national movement and the various phases 
through which it passed left its permanent mark on the move- 
ment and opened the way toa new phase. It will not be incorrect 
to say that the various waves of mass struggles and movements 
which were launched since the beginning of the present centu- 
ry, till India wrested political power from British imperialism, 
gave a new content to anti-imperialism and threw up new forms 
of these struggles. If Gandhiji awakened the ‘dump millions’ in 
this anti-imperialist struggle, Jawaharlal Nehru gave a new 
content to it. To say this does not mean that one should fully 
subscribe to Gandhism. This also does not mean that one 
should minimise the role of other political streams, the anti- 
imperialist left nationalists and communists in particular. 

In the post-independence periods, when the Congress faced 
the most critical responsibilities of leading India, Jawaharlal 
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Nehru and after him Indira Gandhi elevated this struggle to a 
higher level and that too in a difficult.and complex situation. 
Thus historically speaking anti-imperialism has become a part 
of Indian national consciousness. Pro-imperialist political posi- 
tions have been and continue to be a stigma. Anti-imperialism 
runs in the veins of the Indian people and almost spontaneously 
their hearts beat with those who fight imperialism. 

Since the latter half of the seventies and especially during re- 
cent years, after the Republican administration assumed power 
in the USA, Washington’s foreign policy has been increasingly 
geared to expanding its sphere of domination and influence in 
world affairs. 

Though this trendin America’s foreign policy started surtac- 
ing in the First World War itself, its hegemonistic aspirations 
manifested dramatically after the Second World War — a fact 
which the incisive mind of the Indian leaders clearly noticed. 
The “polite and ineffectual attempts of American administra- 
tion to persuade the British government to include Indian inde- 
pendence among the war aims” was not missed by the Indian 
leaders. The Second World War saw America emerging greatly 
strengthened, politically and economically. It, therefore, be- 
came confident that it could cut to size other industrial powers 
of the West and simultaneously take control of their colonial 
empires. All of the foreign policy pronouncements and military 
as well as the political doctrines proclaimed and pursued by 
successive US administrations after the war have been essen- 
tially directed to establish American’s leadership over the 
world. Since the socialist countries, the Soviet Union specially, 
and the newly liberated countries are the chief obstacles in the 
way of these designs, US foreign policy necessarily acquired an 
anti-communist and anti-Soviet complexion and simultane- 
ously addressed itself to reverse the wheels of history in coun- 
tries like India. 

However, US rulers realise that direct military presence is 
notas simple to maintain as might appear at first sight. Internal- 
ly it evokes opposition among the common American people as 
it happened in the case of intervention in Vietnam. Were the 
American commercial interests in that very poor, very back- 
ward part of the world so substantial to have justified such a 
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dangerous and prolonged war? This war was costing America 
more than 20 billion dollars a year. These were some of the 
questions which were openly asked even by conservative cir- 
cles in America during the naked aggression in Vietnam. The 
Pentagon must have drawn appropriate lessons from this. 

Also, military presence in other countries can often trigger 
anti-American sentiments. States where the US had planned to 
register direct military presence failed to exhibit the degree of 
enthusiasm Washington had expected from them. The US News 
and World Report has noted, for example, that except for Israel 
no Arab country was willing to have permanent American mili- 
tary presence on their soil. 

It is clear that since the early eighties, the Pentagon has 
evolved a three dimensional strategy for the developing coun- 
tries which are resisting ils pressures — economic, political and 
military. This strategy has three main constituents. They are: 

a) Organise terrorist gangs to subvert domestic administra- 
tion. The American journal Naval Institute Proceedings regards 
them as the ideal means in the struggle against popular force. 
According to western press reports, training of these terrorist 
gangs is being updated to include urban warfare and use of 
modern military hardware. The most important aspect of this 
training is to carry out what is called ‘preventive treatment’, 
that is, removing political leaders opposed to American policies 
from key positions. What has been happening in India and Af- 
ghanistan in recent years should leave no one in doubt that 
there is substantial truth in these reports. 

b)Create and aggravate tensions in various parts of the world 
and thus create objective conditions to justify the presence of 
American military. The way the Rapid Deployment Force has 
been widening its net, needs to be seen in this context. 

c) Arm to the teeth those countries which are willing to play 
the American game. Pakistan is an ideal example. 

All these three facets of Pentagon’s strategy are in operation 
in India. One has to see this reality dispassionately and with an 
open mind. 

This brings us to the next question: Why have India and its 
leaders earned the wrath of American imperialists? 

The rise of India as an influential force in international arena 
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is indissolubly linked with the foreign policy course it has been 
following. The shaping of India’s foreign policy and the basic 
principles guiding itin world affairs are directly traceable to the 
anti-imperialist traditions of its national liberation movement 
spearheaded by Gandhiji and Jawaharlal Nehru. Adherence to 
the cause of peace, the struggle to ensure equality both in politi- 
cal and in economic relations, intolerance of manifestations of 
neocolonialism, racism and apartheid — these are the main 
postulaies of India’s foreign policy. 

After independence, India became one of the founders of the 
nonaligned movement which has now becomea very important 
factor in international politics. Since the beginning of the 
movement, India has been playing a leading role in it. The five 
principles of peaceful coexistence — mutual respect for terri- 
torial integrity and sovereignty, non-aggression, non- 
interference in each other’s home affairs, equality and mutual 
benefit and peaceful coexistence — have been the guiding 
force behind India’s foreign policy. 

At the seventh conference of the heads of state and govern- 
ment of the nonaligned countries in New Delhi in March 1983, 
India has been elected its chairman. The movement now in- 
cludes about 100 states, and nearly two-thirds of the world 
population. 

The New Delhi NAM was held in the complex scenario 
characterised by the interference of the imperialist powers in 
the internal affairs of nonaligned states and in their relations 


with one another. Within the movement, certain countries 
aligned with American imper 


However, India, led by Indi 


order but also worked out a concre 
a new international economic order, 


The resolutions, adopted by the Delhi Summit reflected the 
burning desires of the Participants for unity, loyalty to the fun- 
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damental principles of the struggle against war and aggression, 
against arms race, nuclear arms race in particular, and their un- 
derstanding of the close link between disarmament and eco- 
nomic, political and social development of the nonaligned: 
countries. 

India has never relented in its struggle for the translation of’ 
the positive principles of peaceful coexistence into reality., 
Jawaharlal Nehru called such a policy as “positive, constructive’ 
and purposeful”. Developing these ideas, Indira Gandhi point- 
ed out that this policy means that in the first instance India does 
not belong to any military bloc. Secondly, India reserves the 
right to-judge independently all questions and takes measures 
corresponding to India’s own interests and to the interests of 
universal peace. 

In the tense situations gripping the world today, India attach- 
es great importance to the struggle for énding the arms race, for 
general disarmament, and for averting the threat of thermonu- 
clear war. The problem of peace and security in Asia, and the 
question of turning the Indian Ocean region, which is the home 
of the peoples of most of Asia and Africa, into a zone of peace 
have a special place in India’s foreign policy. 

The positive orientation of India’s foreign policy manifests 
itself also in the fact that it has taken essentially an anti- 
imperialist, anti-colonialist and anti-racist stand. India em- 
phatically condemns Israel’s expansionist actions against the 
Arab states, actions encouraged by the USA, and supports the 
struggle of the Arab people of Palestine for their right to self- 
determination, including establishment of a national state of 
their own. It comes out against South Africa’s aggression 
against Angola and supports the people of Namibia in their 
struggle for independence. 

The progressive people of all countries in the world highly 
appreciate India’s well considered approach to international 
situation and conflicts in different parts of the world. Thus, the 
recognition given by the Indian government in July 1980, to the 
lawful government of the People’s Republic of Kampuchea not 
only reflected a realistic assessment of the objective socio- 
political changes in Indochina, but also contributed to the proc- 
ess of normalisation in that region. 
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India’s stand on the situation around Afghanistan, founded 
on a sober analysis of the existing state of affairs, also aims at 
a peaceful political settlement of this problem. India has also 
submitted concrete proposals for the solution of the crisis in 
West Asia and the termination of the Iran-Iraq war. 

Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi has taken fresh initiative to de- 
fuse the current explosive international situation on the one 
hand and to normalise relations with the neighbouring coun- 
tries, with Pakistan and China in particular, on the other. How- 
ever, the six-nation Summit on nuclear disarmament at New 
Delhi in January 1985, was Rajiv Gandhi’s first major foreign 
policy initiative after his election with massive popular sup- 
port. In May 1984, Indira Gandhi joined the’Presidents of Ar- 
gentina, Mexico and Tanzania and the Prime Ministers of 
Greece and Sweden in an appeal to the five nuclear powers to 
halt tests, production and deployment of nuclear weapons and 
their delivery systems. The appeal also included a follow up 
programme — a continued process of arms reduction leading to 
general and complete disarmament, accompanied by measures 
to strengthen the UN system and to ensure the urgently needed 
transfer of substantial resources from arms race to social and 
economic development. 

Since then militarisation and even nuclearisation of space 
have become a major threat. Hence, the main emphasis of the 
six-nation New Delhi Summit was on this issue, and the Decla- 
ration issued at the end of the meeting addressed itself not 
merely to the five nuclear weapon powers but also to the peo- 
ples of the world. It urged: 


A halt to testing, production and development of nuclear 
weapons and their delivery systems: 


Prohibition of the development. testing, production, deploy- 
ment and use of all space weapons; 

Conclusion, at an earl 
test ban; and 


Substantial reduction in nuclear forces leading to the com- 
plete elimination of nuclear weapons and the final goal of com- 
plete and general disarmament. 

In his address to the open session of t 
ary 1985, Rajiv Gandhi 


y date ofa treaty ona nuclear weapons 


he Summit on.28 Janu- 
presented his own four-point 
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programme of nuclear disarmament. He urged the five nuclear 
weapon slates to: 

(a) Take the “credible and reassuring first step” of freezing 
further production and deployment of nuclear weapons; 

(b) Embark on the physical reduction of stockpiles; 

(c) Ensure that discussion and agreements are more than bi- 
lateral and are applied to all possessors of nuclear weapons; 
and, 

(d) Address themselves to the basic objective of the elimina- 
tion of all nuclear weapons. 

Both the convening of the six-nation Summit and his own 
four point nuclear disarmament programme are in the tradition 
set by Jawaharlal Nehru, and Indira Gandhi. 

The principled and yet flexible policy of India in relations 
with its neighbours, which has been reiterated by Rajiv 
Gandhi, has won wide acclaim from the peace loving nations of 
the world. However, the normalisation of these relations is 
being complicated by the interference of external forces, pri- 
marily US imperialism, in the domestic affairs of the states of 
this area. Pakistan has been assigned a decisive role in carrying 
out US military-strategic plans in Southwest and South Asia. 
Washington is dedicated to a large scale militarisation of this 
country, creating a threat both directly to India and to other 
states. The fanning up of anti-Indian sentiments in Pakistan has 
currently reached a high level. The deterioration of the situa- 
tion in South Asia also stems from the intrigues of US imperial- 
ism in Sri Lanka. This has created new problems for India’s 
unity and security. 

Naturally, India’s foreign policy evokes opposition from im- 
perialism. A glaring evidence of this opposition was provided 
in the speech of President Reagan at the 38th session of the UN 
General Assembly when he assailed the nonaligned move- 
ment, of which India is the chairman. Replying to such state- 
ments about India’s ‘tilt? towards the USSR, just before her 
assassination, Indira Gandhi pointed out that India seeing eye 
to eye with the Soviet Union, was not the main point. The fact 
was that it was the Soviet Union which saw eye to eye with the 
countries of Asia and Africa and extended support to the move- 
ment for independence and the struggle against colonialism. 
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Relations with the Soviet Union and other socialist countries 
constitute an integral part of India’s foreign policy. Soviet- 
Indian relations have become a major factor of peace and stabil- 
ity in Asia and the rest of the world. Friendship and widely 
ranging cooperation between the two countries have stood the 
test of time. Both countries hold identical views on crucial in- 
ternational problems, such as the maintenance of peace, the re- 
moval of the threat of an outbreak of war, the curbing of the 
arms race, the observance of the principles of peaceful coexis- 
tence and the adoption of practical measures to settle armed 
conflicts and prevent an outbreak of new ones. 

In the post-Indira Gandhi period, Rajiv Gandhi is carrying 
forward this policy. That the New Delhi Declaration of January 
1985 has been backed by almost all the nonaligned and socialist 
countries, clearly confirms that India is continuing to play its 
rightful role in international affairs even after Indira 
Gandhi. 

This raises another pertinent question: Why have Indo- 
American contradictions been slowly sharpening? Is it merely 
due to the ‘special relations’ which have developed between 
India and the Soviet Union due to geopolitical reasons? Can this 
development be seen in isolation from the internal policies 
India has been following? Have the internal political structures 
India has evolved after independence, something to do with it? 

Though all these questions are inter-related, no student of 
social science can ignore that American and Indian perceptions 
towards each other are moulded by the sum total of the external 
and internal policies of the two countries. There is a dialectical 
relationship between the internal and external policies of a 
country. 

The external policy of a nation, though primarily concerned ; 
with the handling of contradictions between nations, toa signif- 
icant extent, has historical roots. This is particularly true of a 
country like America, which more than 150 years ago evolved 
the famous Monroe Doctrine when imperialist powers were 
busy dividing the colonies among themselves. President James 
Knox Polk said on December 2, 1894, that the whole world must 
be clearly aware of the policy of the United States, namely to 
prevent the establishment or formation in any part of the Amer- 
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ican continent of any European colony or European dependen- 
cy without American consent. Referring to the Monroe Doc- 
trine, President Woodrow Willson went even further 
propounding in a speech on January 22, 1917, that after mutual 
agreement all nations should embrace the Monroe Doctrine as 
applicable to the whole world in the sense that no state should 
try to extend its political system to another state. Fine words in- 
deed, but contradicting the facts and experience of the last five 
decades. 

In the seventies and the early eighties, American policy mak- 
ers explicitly declared that Washington shall be the sole judge 
of the permissibility of social change everywhere, that it con- 
fers upon itself (as free world leader)all rights of preemptory in- 
tervention in the change process. (Rostow, President Johnson’s 
chief foreign policy advisor in 1961.) Thus America demands 
that it will only tolerate such ‘revolutions’ that may help to 
widen the free world empire. 

History, to a large extent, is the record of a nation’s political 
experience vis-a-vis other races and nations, and it is quite nat- 
ural: for statesmen to consider these historical experiences. In 
no other country is the influence of these factors in greater evi- 
dence than in America today, for it has come to believe that it 
alone can play the leadership role in the world and the entire 
community of nations should reconstruct their socio-political 
systems to meet America’s needs. 

On the other hand, India has passed through an entirely dif- 
ferent experience — an experience of fighting foreign rulers 
and defending its own cultural heritage. India, therefore, 
evolved its own road to socio-economic transformation after in- 
dependence and in this process came into conflict with Ameri- 
can imperialism repeatedly. 


Independent Capitalist Path of Development 


It is a fact that India occupies a special place in the capitalist 
world, being the biggest and the most developed country among 
the developing countries. It has been struggling to overcome the 
vestiges of its socio-colonial rule. When the problems of India’s 
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socio-economic transformation are examined from this angle, 
itis not difficult to see that the advanced capitalist state, headed 
by the United States, do not permit India to develop its produc- ' 
tive forces above a certain limit. The CHinese leaders too have 
set this task before themselves. A highly industrialised country 
of India’s size with the most modern economic structures, even 
if these structures are within the capitalist frame, blocks the 
hegemonistic ambitions of both American and Chinese ruling 
circles. This brings India again and again into sharp conflict 
with imperialism and makes Chinese sore about it. And this 
contradiction between India and imperialism, between a coun- 
try on the periphery of world capitalism and imperialism, 
would continue to operate as long as the political dispensation 
in the country does not reconcile itself to building a dependent 
capitalist economy — a course which the Indian national bour- 
geoisie is not willing to take. That also explains why Washing- 
ton has been following and continues to follow a dual policy to- 
wards India — a policy of carrot and stick. 

Again, all attempts to knock together an alternative to the 
Congress-I, consisting of rightists, right-of-the-centre, regional 
and communal forces — from the RSS and the Janata Party — 
have so far not succeeded because their economic and foreign 
perceptions are not tenable. A close look at the economic plat- 
forms of all these parties, except perhaps of the Janata Party 
should leave no one in doubt that they want to build a depen- 
dent economy in India. In foreign policy, all these parties are 
known for their pro-imperialist bias. 

It is, therefore, of great theoretical and practical value to 
analyse the course of independent path of capitalist develop- 
ment since the success of this course is bound to effect the 
country’s future course and its progress. 

However, one thing is certain that no amount of subjective 
determination, or combination of diverse political forces, in- 
cluding those who have committed themselves to build a ‘so- 
cialist society’ — whether it is ‘Gandhian Socialism’ or ‘Vedic 
Socialism’ or ‘Sikh Socialism’ — would enable the country to 


build a real socialist society unless the objective laws operating 


in the country are such as to facilitate the building of such a so- 
ciety. This sl 


ogan will at best remain a propaganda slogan 
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confined to the realm of aspiration. This means the question of 
building a socialist society will come on the immediate agenda 
when either of the following two situations developin India: 

(a) The relations of production conform with the character of 
the productive forces. 

This means as long as India is engaged in liquidating the ves- 
tiges of the colonial rule, stepping up industrialisation, 
modernising its economy and above all expanding internal 
market by effecting radical land reforms and equitable distri- 
bution of wealth within the existing system, the objective situa- 
tion for building socialism will not arise. 

(b) Political power passes into the hands of a broad anti- 
imperialist front including the national bourgeoisie. 

As the balance of political forces exists today and as the main 
direction of the structural changes taking place in the country 
are, it will be naive to think that building a real socialist society 
will come on the immediate agenda. 

If one accepts this premise, it becomes clear that in the fore- 
seeable future, the main direction of India’s economic policies 
will be to build a self-reliant economy within the frame of inde- 
pendent capitalist development. 

Here one more point needs to be clarified. The term ‘inde- 
pendent capitalist development’ has been used in a definite 
context, It has been used to underline that internal resources of 
India should be harnessed to the optimum level for overcoming 
economic backwardness without the domination of economy 
by another country or by external economic agents, and for 
raising the standard of living of the people. This means that 
there are various elements which make the economy of a coun- 
try independent and self-reliant — pattern of its foreign trade, 
ownership of means of production, technological development, 
pace of agricultural and industrial development, relationship 
between internal capital accumulation and external assistance, 
structure of industrial development, growth of scientific and 
technological cadres and so on. 

Judged by all these and other indicators, one has toadmit that 
India has achieved very significant results by following an in- 
dependent path of economic development since independence. 
This is vividly illustrated by self-reliance in foodgrains, growth 
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of basic industries and infrastructure, number of technical per- 
sonnel, change in pattern of trade and above all by the com- 
manding heights of the public sector in the economy, 
notwithstanding the fact that it is being inefficiently run. 
Another indication of this policy of independent economic 
development is the rate at which India’s economic relations 
with the socialist countries, the Soviet Union in particular, 


have been growing and are getting more and more 
‘diversified. 


Indian Monopolists 


Capitalist development has its own logic and its own laws of de- 
velopment, and chief among them is the concentration of 
wealth — the rise of monopolists. This aspect has been exam- 
ined, though in a casual manner. The point under discussion 
here is that ‘independent’ path of capitalist development in 
India has thrown up certain specific features and no social sci- 
entist can ignore them. 

On the character of Indian monopolists, there are conflicting 
opinions among social scientists, especially those who use 
Marxist parameters for their analysis. It is not intended to go 
into this controversy here. It also goes without saying that Indi- 
an monopolists extract maximum profits and are increasing 
their hold on the economy. 

Nonetheless, Indian monopolists have not yet reached a 
stage of concentration of means of production in which they can 
embark on the path of enslavement and plunder of other back-. 
ward but newly liberated countries, Not that some of them have 
no such ambition in that dir 


do it successfully in the present world conditions? Can that be 
considered the general te 


There is no doubt that a section of the Indian bourgeoisie has 
been striking deals with 
does not mean that some s 
and finall 


_ though thisinitselfisa very impor- 
tant factor. On the other ha 
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the Indian big business wants the political leadership to follow 
an ‘open door’ policy but on their own terms. On the other hand, 
the Indian big business on certain issues is coming into conflict 
with imperialism such as protectionist policies and refusal to 
transfer technology. But the crucial point is that the national 
bourgeoisie as a whole does not want to become subservient to 
imperialism, both economically and politically. With its ex- 
panding economic base and political influence, it is on a strong- 
er wicket today than it was nearly four decades ago. 

Again it is of far reaching significance that the national bour- 
geoisie is vitally interested in the unity of the country and 
wants that it should grow into one common market. Therefore, 
itis opposed to any move for the Balkanisation and dismember- 
ment of the country and vast sections of them have come to be- 
lieve that America is working to disintegrate India. 

Conscious pro-imperialist elements, however, are very ac- 
tive and at this stage they are mainly vociferous in the political 
formations which stand to the right of the Congress-I. This does 
not mean that they are not operating in other parties. 

Nevertheless, the independent path of development pur- 
sued by India, which is geopolitically located in a strategic 
place, comes into direct conflict with American imperialism, 
aiming to make India dependent and if that is not achievable, 
then dismember it. Maybe both the policies are being pursued 
simultaneously. 


Indian Political Structure 


Another distinctive feature of the Indian polity is that this 
country on the periphery of the world capitalism has not pnly 
charted out an independent path of economic development 
(which, of course, cannot be described as a non-capitalist path), 
but has given to itself a parliamentary systems of the 
Westminster type. 

To understand its significance it has to be kept in mind that 
India roughly comprises 40 per cent of the total population of 
the developing countries of Asia and Africa. This fact has to be 
seen in the context of the fact that out of the 157 nations in the 
international system today, more than 60 per cent have popula- 
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tion less than one million. Therefore, India is not merely one of 
the four largest nation-states in the world — the other three 
being China, Soviet Union and the United States, but something 
more than that. India today is the world’s largest democracy. 
The future of democracy in the world asa whole and particular- 
ly in the newly liberated countries to a large degree will be 
moulded by India’s moral influence. 

Marxist social scientists describe it as bourgeois-democratic 
system and therefore point out that without economic equality, 
this system does not reflect the aspirations of the people. West- 
ern scholars and those who draw their inspiration from the 
West in India too, have their own reservations about this sys- 
tem. They think that it is perpetuating one-party and one- 
person rule. 

However, the most striking feature of the Indian political 
system is that it is rooted in the masses and is the product of a 
century of national movement. Though the character and com- 
position of the Congress leadership, both at the highest and the 
middle rungs, have been changing over the years, the Congress 
has continued to remain a mass movement and still derives its 
main strength from the toiling masses. Therefore, the Congress-I 
is still amenable to mass pressures, specially in a situation 
where the potentialities of independent capitalist development 
have not been exhausted. 

However, this parliamentary system, notwithstanding the 
fact thata simple majority system works against smaller parties, 
has been one of the biggest cementing forces. The nation-state 
consciousness, which the British colonial rulers were trying to 
destroy, struck deep roots during the freedom struggle. 

There is yet another aspect to it. 

Since the state, after political independence, has become one 
of the most effective instruments of socio-economic transfor- 
mation, it has created a new feeling of oneness among the peo- 


ue 7 has thus raised their national consciousness to a higher 
evel. 


What India is witnessing i 
various regions into one nation 
contrast to what happened duri 
when centres of industrial gro 
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cities only. Thus, the integration process in India has assumed 
a new dimension under this political system, though of late re- 
gional pressures are growing. 

Whatever may be the weaknesses in the existing democratic 
structure of India, it has to be admitted that it leads to the 
activisation of the masses periodically and thus creates objec- 
tive conditions for following an independent path of develop- 

- ment with renewed vigour. It has always happened in the past 
and there are no reasons to believe that this process will not 
continue after the recent elections. 

As against this, what has happended in India’s 
neighbourhood? The two countries of South Asia — Pakistan 
and Bangladesh — are being ruled by authoritarian military re- 
gimes. Both these countries are aligned with American imperi- 
alism. Both in Pakistan and Bangladesh, important steps for- 
socio-economic transformations aimed atthe elimination of the 
colonial-feudal heritage, received attention only under condi- 
tions of political democracy. Revivalist and reactionary policies 
began to dominate the polity of these countries after military 
dictatorships seized power. 

This means that there is a close relationship between the 
path of economic development, which a country follows and its 
political super-structure. Broadly speaking these political 
structures of the newly liberated countries can be divided into 
four categories. They are: 

(a) the traditional monarchical regimes, 

(b) military dictatorships and authoritarian-presidential 
regimes, 

(c) socialist regimes, 

(d) parliamentary regimes. 

These four different models coincide with the path of the 
economic development which these countries have chosen. 
They are: 

(a) dependent path of economic development, 

(b) non-capitalist path of development, 

(c) independent capitalist path of development, 

(d) socialist path of development. 

Though in this study, it is not intended to go into this prob- 
lem, the countries following non-capitalist and independent 
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path of development have become special target of attack of 
American imperialism. 

This leads one to another important conclusion. Since, the 
countries following socialist path of development, non- 
capitalist path of development and independent path of devel- 
opment have been opposing American war drive, supporting 
national liberation movements and building political and eco- 
noinic relations with the developed socialist countries, they are 
consolidating their own independence and sovereignty. 

Conversely, the more a country lines up with the forces of 
war and bellicosity, provides military bases toa foreign power 
and fails to work for peace, the more rapidly it loses its own 
freedom and sovereignty. But it does not end here. The logic of 
this policy is that it leads to the militarisation of the economy 
of that country and it slowly becomes an ancillary to the mili- 
tary economy of America. This again leads to certain socio- 
political consequences. With the militariation of the economy 
of a developing dependent country, a new elitist class aligned 
with American imperialism emerges. It becomes the main in- 
strument of neocolonialism in that country, though it appears 
in various garbs. This is precisely what is happening in 
Pakistan. 

It does bear repetition that India’s progressive foreign policy, 
including its relations with the socialist countries, its indepen- 
dent path of economic development to make the country self- 
reliant and its parliamentary political system—are the main 

characteristics of the post-colonial state of India. Whichever 
way you look at the problem, you will come to one conclusion 
that all these features of new India, whether you see them in 
isolation from each other or as an integrated whole, they inevi- 
tably bring our ancient nation again and again in clash with 
American imperialism. And since all these factors have ena- 
bled our country to merge as a great power in the world, those 
who have assigned themselves the role of ‘leadership’ of the 
pee noe want to change our destiny according to their 
us as long as our nation continues to follow these poli- 
etermination and vigour combined with flexibility, 


Renlsenie shadow over India would continue to loom 
arge. 
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No patriotic Indian can afford to ignore this shadow because 
no less a person than Prof. J. K. Galbraith has warned the Ameri- 
can people against the “acquisition of unwarranted influence 
whether sought or unsought, by the military industrial com- 
plex” in his country. According to some scholars the Pentagon 
is reported to possess more assets than the 65 largest industrial 
firms in the US. The rise of military power in the US, both in 
economy and politics, has grave implications for the entire 
world, particularly for India. The civilian control over the Pen- 
tagon is becoming increasingly ineffective. Even the liberal 
Americans have expressed concern over this new trend. What 
is happening inside India and aroùnd our country needs to be 
seen in this context. That being the position, the problems of 
India’s unity and security are intertwined and cannot be seen 
in isolation from the geo-political plans of the Pentagon, whose 
menacing shadow over our country is getting lengthier day 
after day. 
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